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ary Panorama, Vol, IX. Page 418.— 
The Third and Fourth Reports have been 
made and printed ; and will come under 
consideration in due course.] 


He was rather a crabbed critic who 
translated Queen Anne's motto, * Sem- 
per eadem,” by worse and worse a 
more favourable translation might have 
rendered it with equal aceuracy “ better 
and better:’’ and we, who are desirous 
that the world should improve, will 
prefer the more hopeful version, and 
think it does improve: who knows 
whether the persuasion of the fact, may 
not contribute to verify the expecta- 
tion, and to realize those hopes, which 
despair had abandoned as imprac- 
ticable ? 

Despair! when did despair realize 
what may properly be termed good ? 
It has often and often prevented the 
happy issue of what Hope contemplated. 
It has often and often paralyzed 
efforts, which had they continued, 
had ensured suecess, Hh has added 
Vor. Il. Lit. Pan. New Series. Muay, 1819. 


weight to pressure already too heavy ; 
it has paralyzed the arms; has struck 
with a lethargy the whole body, and 
debilitated the frame in all its parts ; the 
head, the heart, the hands, the unders 
standing, the will, the affections—what 
has it not debilitated? Away, then, 


with the notion of * worse and worse,” 


—we give our suffrage for “ better and 
better :’’—heart and hand for improve- 
ment! who knows but what—in time— 
gentle reader, we may even improve 
ourselves ? 

True it is, mankind are ever improve 
ing—if their professions bespeak their 
intentions: who does not hope to be 
wiser or better to-morrow, than he is 
to-day ? Who does not promise himself, 
that in some respect, in some point of 
being or doing, in some thing, essential 
or circumstantial, to-morrow’s Sun shall 
witness his improvement? And truly, 
this very self-tlattery, though every da 
discovers its delusion, yet affords 
grounds of hope : for, what opinion 
could be entertained on the man who 
announces no thought of future im- 
who sits down enthral- 
ed in content with to-day’s con- 
dition, and determines against making 
an effort, against forming or indulging 
a wish, for some amelioration in his 
mind, his judgment, his discernment, 
his knowledge,—his internal powers, or 
his external practice ? 

If such an one sin through vanity,— 
his case is dangerous: if through de- 
jection, his case is pitiable: if through 
ignorance, he is a proper subject for 


compassion ; if through arrogance, he’ 


requires the greater correction, In- 


dolence only is a desperate case; and deter= 
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mined non-effort is determined deteriora- 
tion. But vext to absolute indolence is 
hesitating procrastination ; promising, 
but not performing, wishing, bat not 
acting. An age ago, proposals were 
made to drain the Bogs of Ireland; and 
if wishes could have accomplished it, 
they would now wave with corn, and 
eontribute to the stores of the diligent 
cultivator, 

What former ages wished, the present 
we trust will accomplish: and that ac- 
complishment will carry conviction with 
it, that the United Kingdom has suffered 
no diminution of strength ; neither has 
it retrograded in abilities derived from 
science, neither is it impaired in point 
of public spirit ;—nor of understanding, 
by which to guide spirit, abilities, and 
strength. Of this let the present un- 
dertaking stand as an instance ;—and 
wore than an instance—as an example. 


We are not to suppose, that the 
desire of converting these wastes into 


profitable lands was not entertained for- | P 


merly, The Dutch, who had seen many 
localities, more strongly justifying des- 
pondency, rendered useful in their own 
country, and who knew from observa- 
tion, or experience, the power of indus- 
try, would willingly have undertaken 
the task ; and there is every reason to 
suppose that the same spirit of enter- 

nze which had recovered Foulness 

sland, at the mouth of the Thames, 
from the mighty, and not seldom, the 
Furious ocean, would have clothed these 
black surfaces with verdure, and would 
have rendered them equally fertile with 
less promising undertakings in Eng- 
land. 


Mr. Edgéworth informs us, that, 


The scheme of improving the Bogs of 
Trefand is by no means new. ‘The Dutch, 
in the time of King William, offered, upon 
condition-of being goverued by their own 
laws, to form a colony in Queen's County, 
and to make meadow of the whole Rog of 
Allan.—(v. Philosophical Survey of the 
South of Ireland, page 126.)—In fact, the 
experience of ages teaches what Bacon 
has told us, that great gains are to be made 
b imony or by new inventions. 

not that the project of 
improving Irish Bogs should have occurred 
at different periods, both to individuals who 
ead euly their own profit in view, and to 
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the patriots who are zealous for the pros- 
perity of their country. 

Undoubtedly it is an object of the high- 
est importance to the State and particularly 
to this portion of the empire, because the 
modes of life in Ireland are such as would 
immediately be suited fo the cultivation 
of the kind of soil which may be obtained 
by the first stage of naprovement in Bogs. 
Much of the cultivation among the great 
mass of the people ia Treland is carried on 
by the labour of men without the plough ; 
the teader soil of newly-reclaimed Bog 
might not fer some time bear the tread of 
cattle, though it might be manufactured 
by the spade and shovel; and a time will 
come when many thousand hardy [rish- 
men must return from the Army and Navy 
to their own country ; where te find em- 
ployment of any sort will not be very easy, 
and where the wages of ordinary labour 
are much lower than a soldier's pay; but 
in the cultivation of land, fit for the imme- 
diate production of the common food of the 
country, they would find a resource against 


‘idleness; as they would, if they were as- 


sisted by the gift of some timber from the 
roprietors of the Bogs, soon build them- 
selves habitations, and would thus have a 
reasonable hope of being able to support 
families. Ludependently ofthis more remote 
speculation we sce that in this part of the 
country the population increases rapidly, 
and that the fathers of families, when their 
sous grow up, are obliged to divide their 
small farms among their children, a system, 
as Lord Selkirk has shewn, in his excellent 
Essay on Emigration, to be the most de- 
structive of happiness that can be followed 
in an agricultural country, where there is 


no means of adding to the quantity of pro~ 


fitable land, 


The spirit of the English nation was, 
at one time, highly inimical to the 
Dutch ; and it was sufficient to ruin ary 
proposal, to say it came from ther, 
We know when, and where, the allusion 
was made to the frogs which entered 
into the Royal palaces, and int the 
Royal kitchens, and even into the Royal 
bed-chamber: frogs, described as worse 
plagues than those of Egypt. If this 
were the case in England, what wonder 
if Ireland beheld those same frogs with 
disgust,---not unmingled with aversion. 
They had contributed to: the expulsion. 
of King James, and to the depressiou of 
the Catholic cause in Ireland: and had 
assisted in seating his rival King Wil» 
liam, on the British throne ! 
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But, happily, times are’ altered : 
whatever can be done to promote the 
welfare of that country, is now felt as a 
duty ; and the attempt to reclaim the pro- 
verbially unreclaimable bogs in Ireland 
is making, under favourable auspices : 
those engaged in the task, entertain 
no doubt of accomplishing it with honour 
and profit. More difficult things, they 
say, have been happily performed: this 
gives them courage; courage appeals 
to skill and perseverance; and this 
noble trio think nothing too hard for 
their united efforts, 


Skill must be allowed the post of 
honour in this undertaking; for want 
of skill, former efforts failed. We learn 
that in one instance the attempt to drain 
a bog, was rendered abortive, by di- 
recting the course of the water in a 
channel contrary to that pointed out 
by natures the whole has since been 
laid dry by cutting a discharge for the 
stream at an opposite part. We learn 
too, that some of the instruments used 
by former levellers, were horizontals, 
and perpendiculars, connected and con- 
trouled by no stronger rack-work, than 
pack-thread bandages, and tyings-up 
made of simple string: while the mag- 
net, supposing the presence of a mag- 
net toa ra instrument, was thought 
safe enough at the distance of an inch 


from an iron nut and screw! Who 


does not see the infallible correctness of 
observations made with such exquisite 
instruments ! 

Skill is the property of individuals : 
Perseverance is the duty of the State, 
and as ** forward” has long been the 
motto of our countrymen, it was not to 
be supposed, that when they had in 
earnest begun a work promising national] 
usefulness, they would abandon it, till 
its character and practicability was de- 
cided, beyond doubt, or denial. | 

It is to the continuation of these ef- 
forts that we now request the attention 
of our readers. The tirst necessary step 
was to become acquainted with the ex- 
tent, the levels, the bearings, the fa- 
cilities and the difficulties of the under- 
taking. For this purpose, the com- 
mittee has employed the ablest men it 
could procure, and these have executed 
tueir respective tasks with singular pa- 
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tience, perseverance, and fidelity. They 
have laid down their observations in a 
highly meritorious style, both as to de- 
scription and delineation. ; 


The committee does them no more 
than justice in saying, 


We think it necessary to observe, im 
making any comparison of the work which 
has been done with the money which has 
been expended, and in justice to the Gen- 
tlemen whom we have employed, that the 
Engravings annexed to this Report can 
give no adequate idea of the degree of care 
and accuracy with which the decuments 
in our possession have been executed. 
The original maps furnished to us by our 
Engineers, and which are on a scale which 
precludes their being engraved, whether 
considered as works of science or of art, 
reflect the highest credit on the Gentlemen 
who have been employed on them; and 
while they form in themselves most valu- 
able working plans for any operations 
that may hereafter be undertaken, contain 
also such accurate delineations of the dis- 
tricts Which they embrace, as will furnish 
the most authentic materials for arty future 
map of Ireland. They are accompanied 
further with above a thousand miles of 
sections, drawn on the large working 
scale, shewing not merely the depths of 
these Bogs, and the vature of the under 
strata, but marking also the precise height 
of every spot of their respective surfaces 
within the linés of section, above a line 
which we have marked on the mole in the 
Bay of Dublin, as the ordinary level of 
high water mark; we believe that there 
does not exist a similar map of the levels of 
any other country, a werk which must be 
of great importance in determining the 
lines of any internal navigation which may 
in future be adopted, 


gests sufficient motives of praise to a 
liberal mind: in addition, it might be 
said, that some of these drawings are 
FORTY FEET in length: that they are 
studiously accurate to present appear- 
ances, and that, should changes take 
place in following years, these maps 
will infallibly ensure their detection, 
and may even serve to mark their pro« 
gress, 

On the various means proposed to ef- 
fect the deliverance of those morasses 


ter, we shall not enlarge in the present 
— : the instruction derived from exe 
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perience, may afford a better opportu- 
nity: and other particulars seem enti- 
tled to previous attention. 

In our ninth volume, page 417, we 
introduced this subject to our readers, 
and described the nature and constituent 
parts of a Bog ;—which is, an accumu- 
lation of vegetable matter, settling in 
successive generations on itself ;—occa- 
sioned by the want of vent to a stagnant 

ool, which first furnished the elements 
of life and increase, to the plants which 
covered its surface. 


Time has given these wilds an extent, 
not to be contemplated without apprehen- 
sion, rising to fear, when the idea of 
rendering them productive of the means 
of human support, is im question.— 
They occupy thousands of acres, many 
square miles ; and seem to have taken 
up their abode, as if the fee simple of 
the premises were in them; and they 
were never to be removed, or their 
occupancy so much as questioned, 


But, supposing their occupancy to be 
questioned, it seems to be a natural 
énquiry, who is the heir at law ?— 
Who is the owner of the soil, supposing 
the soil to be rendered worth claiming? 
If it be made fertile, whose are the 
fruits ? 

And here we have to report an ob- 
stacle to public welfare, that deserves 
the most serious consideration: for it 
seems, that some of these bogs might 
have been in a course of cultivation long 
ago, had their proprietorship been ad- 
justed. Supposing one of them to be- 
long to three proprietors, known by their 
adjoining estates, yet the share of each, 
or the bounds to which ownership ex- 
tends, on the part of eaclt, is unknown. 
It has never been worth while to divide 
the property; yet, until the property is 
divided, who can improve it? Who 
will incur labour,expense, and ANXIETY, 
on lands, which alter all, may prove 
to belong to his neighbour, not to him- 
self? This question is founded on an 
observation in the evidence of Mr. Long- 
field, who speaking of the bogs of 
Tullamore, reports, 

In the course of my Survey I have met 
with many spots of the Bogs perfectly dry 
and fit for immediate agricultural improve- 
tacat, aud some places where crops wight 
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be produced with little labour, and a pros. 
pect of a good return. My surprize was 
uaturally excited ou beholding such tempt- 
ations held out by Nature, and that to a 
people apparently industrious. I of course 
enquired into the cause of such apparent 
aud palpable neglect to their own interest, 
but was soon perfectly satisfied, that the 
waut of title, and the dread of being 
obliged to pay for their own improvements, 
was a suflicient reason why those Bogs 
passed from father to son in the same state 
of nature in which they had been found 
many ages past. Thus the want of title, 
and the fear of accumulating rent, prevents 
the smallest spirit for improvement; where. 
as, if even a small portion of those un- 
cultivated tracts were leased at a reasou- 
able value, the spirit of emulation would 
instantly manifest itself amongst the te- 
nantry: the landlord would receive rent for 
what now remains almost useless te the 
tenant, and a blank in his rent roll, and 
the tenants would then chearfully improve 
and convert unprofitable Bogs to useful 
and agricultural purposes. 


The same gentleman has oecasion to 
repeat the same remark, in his report 
on another property, Describing the 
bogs of Derrymore, &c. he says, ** The 
chief proprietors of these great tracts of 
bog are the Earl of Ross, Counsellor 
Mullock, and Mr, Conrahy, on the north 
side, in the barony of Garrycastle; Mr. 
Fitzsimmons, Mr, Drought, Mr. Delany, 
and Mr, Gamble, on the south side, in 
the barony of Ballyboy.”’ 


Of the precise extent of each person's 
claim there is no certainty, nor have 
| heard of any intention on the part of the 


proprietors to subdivide it; indeed so 
little has it been thought of, that the bounds 
between the Baronies above-mentioved 
running through those Bogs for five miles 
have not yet been ascertained, except in 
very few instances. If this great line was 
once determined, it would facilitate the 
subdivision of the property on both sides, 
which can never be done till all the parties 
join in making one general partition of the 
whole, of which Counsellor Mullock would, 
have by much the greatest proportion. 
However, this partition, although necessary, 
is not likely to be carried into effect until 
some great public measure, such as that in 
which | have now the honour to be en- 
gaged, shall increase the value of the Bog 
in common, and then the parties will not 
be likely to concede to each other, but dis- 


pute inch for inch, that property to which 
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they now pay so little attention. There 
are however many Drains run from the 
lands towards the ceutre of the Bog in- 
tended as boundaries, but which, ou au 
equitable division of it, would be fouud to 
hove taken a wroug direction in almost 
every, iustance; it may therefore be said, 
that the whole of this very extensive tract 
is Bog in commou to the adjoining pro- 
prictors. 

Clear instances these, that division of 
property is a leading cause of national 
wealth and improvement: that lands held 
in common, are no better than Indian 
hunting grounds; that to the occupation 
of lands by individuals, and to the at- 
tention paid by each to his allotment ;— 
in short, to absolute property, all the 
advantages derived from the earth, as 
well as all the embellishments bestowed 
on its surface, are entirely owing: they 
are the creations of direct ownership, 
no less than of civilized life. 

There is an unpleasant innuendo con- 
tained in this remark. That the Irish 
gentlemen should ‘* hold their own,” 
with steadiness, is no impeachment on 
their probity ; but, there seems to be a 
strong reference here, to feuds and jea- 
lousies, little to the advantage of their 
country ; and as little to the advantage 
of any vt their countryimen, except law- 
yers, by profession, A spirit of litiga- 
tion has been charged on the lower or- 
ders of the Irish,—io novels, said to be 
** founded upon fuct.”—Who must not 


wish that it were restricted to novels. 


only ; and tothe lower orders ? This in- 
flexibility on the subject of meum aud 
tuum, forms another obstacle, to na- 
tional improvements, 

The Weits, which are set across rivers, 
for the purpose of catching a few fish, 
as they yield some rent, have been va- 
lued by their owners so bighly, that the 
improvement of the river, at such ex- 
pense, is out of question: the plan might 
be executed at less cost, by going round 
such impediments. Not a few of these 
structures are detrimental, also, from 
want of skill in their construction, 


Below Lea Castle there is an irregular 

Weir thrown across the River, for the pur- 

e of raising water to supply the Mill of 

a, this Wear throws back water for a 

considerable distance, and iu times of flood 
does great damage. 
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Weirs properly constructed, that is. 
placed diagonally across the River, or 
poiuted, have no tendency to create Hoods, 
as on secount of their construction they 
afford an additional superficial Water-way, 
propo:tioned to the space which they oc- 
cupy, whilst Weirs as they are commonly 
formed, that is, nearly at right angles with 
the stream, cause an impediment propor- 
tioned to their bulk, without affording any 
additional surface for the discharge of the 
water; this unfortunately is usually the 
case in the construction of Weirs for small 
Mills; and it is to be doubted whether the 
benefit which a country derive from. 
the proximity of a small Mill is not fre- 
queutly more than counterbalauced by the 
damage done by back water. 


But, we are not tu conclude, because 
the great proprietors have not thought 
it worth their while to distinguish their 
property, that the poor around these 
bogs have derived no benetit from 
them. Our readers already know, that 
they furnish fuel; and it appears, that 
round the edges and bauks, and where a 
mixture of real earth, or other tempera- 
ment, can be obtained, they afford the 
principles of vegetable life, in great 
abundance. Says one reporter, 

[have seen the best crops in the country 
produced on light gravelly soils by bog 
stuff only; aud | am assured by yentle- - 
men of respectability, that this species of 
manure is so valuable and certain in its 
effects, that it is generally used upon the 
uplands, uot only bordering the Begs, but 
frequently at a distance of half a mile and 
more, unti! the drawing of it becomes more 
expensive than the return yyould compen- 
sate for, The value of Bog stuff is further 
exemplified in the interior of the country, 
by the care with which the turf mould at 
the bottom of the ricks is collected and 
spread upon the land with a small portion 
of time or clay mixed with it. This com- 
post is even used with success in rearing 
garden stuff, such as cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, &c. &c. and | am convinced that 
if the inhabitants of the country were in- 
duced, when going for the Bog stuff, to 
bring a load of gravel with them, they 
might thereby hove reciaimed many hun- 
dred acres round the verge of these Bogs, 
which being immediately adjoining the 
natural taps of the country, did not require 
a preparation of expensive drainage. 

These principles of fertility are dif- 
fused ‘in remarkable abundauce, in some 
places; owing principally to the nature 
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of the rocky soil adjacent: a remarka- 
ble circumstance, in our opinion, and 
worthy of recollection, 


It is singular, that those parts where the 
soil is formed of decomposed Greenstone 
are unusually fertile, having yielded, time 
immemorial, excellent crops of Oats and 
Potatoes without any manure, whilst those 
parts where the mass of the bill is Lime- 
stove, are extremely barren, yielding but 
very scanty pasture to a few sheep; so that 
the line of junction of the rocks may with 
- be traced by the verdure of the sur- 

ce. 


Others of these excrescences on the 
soil of the country, contain sufficient 
support for plantations, without addi- 
tiou, or mixture ; and we are somewhat 
surprized that greater attention has not 
been paid to the very easy, and very 
secure process of planting. It may 
be supposed that suitable trees might 
be obtained without diffienlty, and that 
if one kind would not prosper, ano- 
ther would flourish luxuriantly. This 
— is confirmed by he following 

ts. 


The Scotch Fir appears to grow better 
than any other tree on Red Bog; I have 
seen instances of its growing even on very 
wet Bog, with considerable luxuriance. 
In the Bog of Portarlington, half a mile to 
the west of the Island of Derryounce, an 
ancient Fir-tree of considerable magnitude 
is this moment growing in the middle of 
ene of the wettest Quegmirs I have met 
with. . 

There are many late plantations, par- 
ticularly on Lord Charleville’s part, which 
are in a thriving state, beth on the verge 
and in the deep Red Bog, near the Glash 
Bridge. Moy va which T am certain was 
not less than from ten to fifteen feet deep 
when the improvements were commenced 
about 18 or 20 years ago, is now covered 
with trees of different descriptions, chiefly 
fir deals, many of which would square 
from six to nine inches; and his Lordship 
(for whose kind communication and atten- 
tion | am much indebted) assured me they 
were planted in the actual Red Bog, with- 
out any compost or earth-balls which might 
be presumed necessary for Bog plantatious. 

There is nother circumstance which 
I observed in this place, which must re- 
move any remaining doubt touching the 
practicability of being able to cover a great 
part of those useless tracts with profitable 
plantations, which is, that the trees | have 


ee 
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just mentioned, planted by Lord Charle. 


ville, are actually growing within a few 
feet of the depth of the ancient timber 
produced by the same Bog, aud which is 
now several feet under the present surface; 
the stumps and roots, however, may be 
seen iu the side of the plantation ditch, and 
many of them were necessarily cut away 
aud raised in making the Drains on each 
side of the Road where the roots appear 
considerably above the under strats, which 
proves that this ancient timber must have 
grown on a stratum of the Bog without 
receiving any nourishment from the ciay 
and gravel, 


This deserves to be distinguished ; 
for, if these spots were the seats of tims 
ber trees, formerly, there can be no 
good reason assigned why they should 
not resume that character, We learn, 
in fact, that some of them have sus- 
tained that character ¢hree times ; and 
that three distinct growths of timber, 
covered by three distinct masses of bog, 
are discovered on exatnination. Some 
Naturalists suppose that forests were 
the predecessors and causes of these 
formations, The subject is, at least, 
curious, and interesting as an addition 


to the History of the Earth, 


Whether these morasses were at first 
formed by the destruction df whele forests, 
or merely by the stagnation of water in 
places where its current was choked by 
the fall of a few trees, and by accumula- 
tions of brancheg and leaves, carried down 
from the surrounding hiils, is a question 
that cannot now be determined. 

Professor Davy is of opinion that in many 
places where forests had grown undistarb- 
ed, the trees on the outside of the woods 
grew stronger than the rest, from their 
exposure to the air and sun; and that, 
when mankind attempted to establish theg- 
selyes near these forests, they cut down t 
large trees ou their borders, which opened 
the internal part, where the trees were 
week and slender, to the influence of the 
wind, which, as is commonly to be seen 
in such circumstances, had immediate 
power to -— down the whole of the 
internal part of the forest, The large tim- 
ber obstructed the passage of vegetable 
recrement, and of earth falling toward the 
rivers; the weak timber in the internal 
part of the forest, after it had fallen, soon 
decayed, and became the food of future 
vegetation. 

Mr. Kirwan observes, that wherever 
trees are found in Bogs, though the 
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wood may be perfectly sound, the bark of 
the timber las uniformly disappeared, and 
the decomposition of this bark forms a con- 
siderable part of the nutritive substance of 
Morasses; notwithstanding this circum- 
stance, “lannin is not to be obtained in 
analysing Bogs; their autiseptic quality is 
however indisputable, for animal aud ve- 
getable substances are frequently found at 
4 great depth in Bogs, without their seem- 
ing to have suffered any decay; these sub- 
atances capnot have been deposited iv them 
at a very remote period, because their form 
and texture is such as were common a few 
centunes ago. 


In 1756 there were found, seventeen fect 

below the sarface of a Bog in my district, 
2 woollen coat of coarse but even net-work, 
exactly in the form ef whit is now calle 
a Spencer. It fitted me as well as if it had 
been made by a modern tailor —a razor, 
with a wooden baudle, some iron heads of 
arrows, aud large wooden bowls, some only 
half made were also found, with the re- 
mains of turning tools; these were ob- 
viously the wreck of a workshop which 
was probably situate on the borders of a 
forest.--The coat wos preseuted by me to 
the Antiquaricu Soeiety.—These cireum- 
tauces countenance the supposition that 
the encroachments of upon forests 
destroyed the first barriers against the 
force of the wind, aud that afterwards, ac- 
cording to Mr. Davy’s suggestion, the trees 
of weaker growth, which had uct room to 
expand, or air and sunshine to promote 
their increase, soo gave way to the ele- 
ments, 


Other phenomena have attended these 
masses ; aad indeed, it might be ex- 
pected from their ioose texture, that 
they should be subject to the effects of 
concussion, whether in the atmosphere, 
er vibrating along the earth, Something 
of the kind has heen observed, 


In the night of the 16th of December, 
1809, during a thunder-sturin, about 20 
acres of the Bog burst asunder in numerous 
pease leaving chasms of many perches in 
ength, aud of various brea tis, teu 
feet to three inches; the rifts were in 
general parallel ta the River, byt in some 
places the smaller rifts were at right ang'es 
to it; not oniy the Bog, but the of the 
River was forced upwird; the boggy tct- 
tom filling up the channel of the River, 
and rising three or four feet above its for- 
mer banks; in a few hours one hundred 
and seventy acres of land were by these 
means oyertiowed, and they continued in 
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that state for many months, till the bed of 
the River was cleared by much labour aud 
at considerable expense. 

Various cvuses have been assigned for 
this phenomenon; the most obvious is 
that the Bog had bee» undermined by 
rains, or by the sweiling of the River, or 
by water descending under the Bog fron 
the neighbouring rising grounds, and that 
in cousequence the whole Bog slid toward 
the River, breaking into chasms or rifts 
from the resistance which it met with ia 
passing over hard aud irregular ground at 
the bottom of the Bog ; it was also suggest- 
e!, that a large chasm had been suddenly 
formed underneath the Bog, by the falling 
in of a subterrancan vault, and thot this 
chasm had swallowed part of the Bog, and 
had, by the undulution occasioned in its 
fail, forced up the bottou, of the River, and 
lwoke the Bog into the rifts which appear 
upon its surface; but no such chosms or 
vavera could be discovered, and the Bog 
had not sunk in any particular place. 

To account for this phenomenon, other 
persons sappose that there bad been a 
slight shock of au earthquake, this idea 
generally prevailed emoug tbe people on 
the spot, aud this opivion is not coutrary 
to experience; portial earthquakes hove 
occurred in various parts of the world, 
which have ha; pened at the same time 
that violeut earthquakes or eruptions of 
volcanoes took place at great distances. 

As for instance, in Pugland, in 1755, a 
pond in the town of luton in Bedfordshire, 
in which there had been but little water 
for some wee's, sudceuly filied, and aco- 
pious sediment was throwa up fromthe 
bottom at the precise time of the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, the water coutinuing to 
overflow for some hours, and then all re- 
maining quiet as usual, 

est September the same pond in Luton 
began to overflow suddenly, which created 
alarm in the miucs of the inhabitants, who 
apprehended that this circungtance wea the 
indication of some earthquake on the Con-' 
tinent; this was afterwards known to have 
been actualy the case, 

itis remarkable that several earthquakes 
were fet about the sixteenth of Deceusber, 

1809, iv distent countries, when the phe- 
nomenon, of which T have given an account 
happeued at Rive in the county of Loug- 
foid; and though the distan e between the 
places where they oceurred and T[reiand, 
is so very great as to make it improbable, 
it is not rbsolutely impossible that a com- 
municstion may exist between them. 


Certainly, the aspect of these moe 
rasses to the eye, is not so enchanting 
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as that of plantations gracefully waving 
in the wind: and certainly, too, the 
quantity of water retained by these ex- 
tensive masses, in a climate so humid 
as Ireland, is not favourabie to the 
health of the inhabitants. We know 
that custom and habit reconcile man to 
almost every thing ; but we know, also, 
that natural causes operate with inces- 
sant activity, and that too great a pro- 
portion of moisture, especially if in a 
stagnant state, is unfavourable to human 
life. We agree, therefore, with Mr. 
Longfield, who says, 

The advancement of agricultural benefits 
must be admitted of high importance to 
mankind in general; but without health to 
enjoy the blessings of Providence we would 
find ourselves miserable in the midst of 
abundance. Hence we must not omit to 
keep in recollection, that independent of 
agricultural improvement, the draining the 
Bogs and Morasses of Ireland would in a 
material degree contribute to improve the 
climate, an object of no small importance 
to the health of the Nation, 

It is not, then, because the un- 
sightliness of these bogs may be re- 
moved by their cultivation, nor because 
the forming of roads through them may 
dissipate a certain barbarism to which 
in their present state they give shelter, 
nor because their superficial contents 
would add so much to the extent of the 
island—not for these causes only, but 
also for that of the general health of the 
country, for the purpose of extending 
the principles of civilization, of know- 
ledge, and of loyalty, founded on in- 
struction, that we desire a happy issue 
to the labours of the gentlemen engaged 
im this commission. 

We therefore conclude by a single 
remark on the estimates, that consider- 
ing the purposes to be accomplished, the 
¢ost is reasonable, and even cheap. 
The advantages are not to be estimated 
by those which accrue to the present 
generation only ; they may justly claim 
the applause and veneration of succeed- 


ing ages. 


{This subject will be resumed, and con- 
sidered not only in its relation to the improve- 
ment of Ireland, but to those spirited exertions 
in reclaiming waste, which do so much honour 
to some of via British landholders.) 
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Observations on the Effects of the Corn 
Laws, and of a Rise or Fall in the 
price of Corn on the Agriculture and 
general Wealth of the Country. By 
Rey. T. R. Malthus, Professor of History 
and Political Economy in the East India 
College, Hertfordshire. Third Edition. 
Murray. Loudon, 1815. 


The Grounds of an Opinion on the 
Policy of Restricting the Importation of 
Foreign Corn, $c. By Rey, T. R. Mal- 
thus. 1815, 


An Enquiry into the Nature and Pro« 
gress of Rent, and the Principles by 
which it is Regulated. By Rev. T. R. 
Malthus. 1815. 


The Objections against the Corn Bill 
Refuted ; and the necessity of this mea- 
sure, to the Vital Interests of every class 
of the Community, demonstrated. By 
W. Spence, Esq. F. L.S. Longman 
and Co. 1815. 


An Argument and Constitutional Ad- 
vice for the Petitioners against the Corn 
Bill, By John Prince Smith, Esq.— 
Sherwood and Co. 1815. 


Remarks on the Commercial Policy of 
Great Britain, principally as it relates 
to the Corn Trade. Stockdale. Price 
Ss. Od. 1815, 

Address to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the Importance of the Corn Laws, 
to the National Revenue. Stockdale.— 
Price 2s. 1815. 


** In amultitude of Counsellors, there 
is safety ;’—why then, Great Britain is 
the safest nation on the face of the . 
earth: for, besides those who are her 
couvsellors by office, andthose who 
play the counsels they would give, were 
they in office ; scarcely any question of 
importance can be started, on which a 
number of volunteer counsellors do not 
rise up, and warmly debate the matter 
pro and con: usually to the advantage 
of the public ; though seldom much to 
their own, 

A specimen of such benevolent la- 
bours, appears in this list of pamphlets, 
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published on the late question concerning 
the modification of the Corn Laws; this 
is but asmall specimen, Many others, 
some of them elaborate performances, 
have appeared, on both sides, and the 
discussions, by means of the press, have 
have kept pace with the debates in either 
House of Parliament. It might seem, at 
first sight, that the matter were ended ; 
but, baving formed a contrary opinion, 
we take this opportunity of expressing 
our wishes that the arguments em- 
ployed, and the facts stated, may not be 
Jost, and scattered to the winds, but 
be preserved for future reference, 
when circumstances command a re- 
vision of the system established by 
statute. 

Unexpected incidents in the political 
world have overshadowed the import- 
ance of the Corn Bill, considered as a 
national regulation: but the real im- 
portance ef it, when its true operation 
shall be brought into activity, is not di- 
minished. It is postponed, rather than 
abated. It may not be apparent now ; 
but it will be felt, hereafter, As a 
movement sanctioned by the public 
councils, it will be recullected : and, 
that at a time, perhaps, when those 
who have assisted in discussing it, may 
be in no condition to justify their argu- 
ments, or to appeal to their predictions, 


Every public measure of such conse- 
quence as this is, may be considered, not 
only as a soe enacted by the Le- 
gislature for immediate benefit to the 
nation ; but, as a problem to be solved by 
experience. Hence many, perhaps, most, 
of our best laws, are those which con- 
sist of improvements on former statutes ; 
or, of entire changes of machinery to 
effect the intended purpose by more ju- 
dicious means. Hence, an onerous sta- 
tute need occasion no despair, since the 
Legislature requires only conviction of 
its true nature, to amend or to repeal 
it; and hence, also, an imperfect sta- 
tute, may, in time, be so greatly im- 
proved, and so much more accurately 
adjusted {o its intention, as to be, in 
consequence, the same, and not the 
same ;—as the boy grown up to man- 
hood. 


It has struck us, that among the 
Sreatest advantages to succeeding poli- 


ticians would be a review of the Pro- 


phecies—fulfilled, and not fuliilled—ou 
proposals of general interest to the na- 
tion. Many a prediction by the high- 
est authority, at which our hair has 
stood on end, when it was uttered, have 
we lived to see annulled by events. The 
line of occurrences by which it MUST be 
verified, has scarcely beeu thought of 
after a few days, or weeks; and a line 
of operations, eutirely new, has taken 
place, by which all the hobgobhiws, 
spectres, and ghastly shades, seen 
through the inchantments of terror, have 
been dissipated, and vanished into thin 
air. 

On the other hand, many a plan pro- 
posed, warranted to be laden with bles-. 
sings to the present, and to all future 
generations, have we seen terminate in 
abortions it has produced, perhaps, 
some feeble efforts, which, like prema- 
ture blossoms in spring, have made an 
appearance, but have brought no fruit 
to maturity. Would it not be wise in 
the politicians of the day, to temper 
their present assertions and warrantings 
by recollection of errors formeriy com- 
mitted ?—by calling to mind what were 
their former sentiments, or those of 
leaders, whose opinions they followed, 
not omitting to estimate the errors ime 
has corrected, and to ponder over the 
totally different views of things his 
power has presented in his course ? 

We sincerely wish for the means of 
doing this with effect, on the subject 
of the Corn Bill. For, notwithstand- 
ing, it is perfectly clear, and completely 
understord by those who never stu- 
died it, who, in fact, have never had the 
means of studying it, nor have seen the 
proper documents necessary for acquiring 
a tolerable acquaintance with it,---yet 
to our shame be it spcken,---we, critics, 
if not conjurors, who have perused a 
mass of papers, and reports, and commu- 
niciations, on the subject, who have en- 
quired and have asked advice of every 
soul whom we judged capable of giving 
it---who have derived information from 
the merchant in his counting-house, 
and from the ciodhopper on his furrows, 
from the legislature, and from the con- 
stituent—we trankly declare, that our 
opinion still hesitates, as to the eventual 
good or evil of the measure. 
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Speaking with deference, we say, that | diminish it ; in which case our agriculture 
te adopt the measure, in our humble judg- | itself would soon suffer, in spite of all our 
ment, may lead to this evil, which may be | €fforts to prevent it. 


compensated by that good: to reject it, 


If, on weighing fairly the good to be 


may lead to that good, which may be obtained and the sacrifices to be made for 


compensated by this evil. To stand 
still and do nothing is unwise; to pro- 


it, the legislature should determine to ad- 
here to its present policy of restrictions, it 
should be observed, in reference to. the 


ceed, may prove mere folly. True it} mode of doing it, that the time chosen is 


js, that no man is answerable for events : 
that ‘* Man proposes ; and God disposes.” 
Prue it is, that there are subjects, on 
which too much thought is injurious, — 
A truce, then, with thinking !—But to 
shew that we are not singular, in our 
feelings, we adduce the sentiments of 
one acknowledged as a profound thinker. 
Mr. Malthus, in his ‘ Observations” 


bas the folowing remarks. 


The whole, therefore, is evidently a 


question of coutending advantages and 
disadvantages ; and, as interests of the 
highest importance are concerned, the most 
mature deliberation is required in its de- 
cision. 
In which ever way it is settled, some sa- 
erifices must be submitted to. ‘Those who 
contend for the unrestrained admission of 
foreign corn, must not imagine that the 
cheapness it will’ occasion will be an un- 
mixed good; and that it will give an ad- 
ditional stimulus to the commerce and po- 
pulation of the country, while it leaves 
the present state of agriculture and its fu- 
ture increase, undisturbed. They must be 
prepared to see a sudden stop put to the 
progress of our cultivation, and even some 
diminution of its actual state; and they 
must be ready to encounter the as yet ui- 
tried risk, of making a considerable pro- 
portion of our population dependent upon 
foreign supplies of grain, and of exposing 
them to those vicissitudes aud changes ia 
the channels of commerce to which manu- 
facturing states are of necessity subject. 
On the other hand, those who contend 
for a continuance and increase ef restric- 
tions upon importation, must not imagine 
that the present state of agriculture and its 
present rate of emiuence can be majntained 
without ivjuring other branches of the 
national industry. it is certain that they 
will not only be injured, but they will be 
injured rather more than ag iculture is 
benefited ; aud that a determination at all 
events to keep up the prices of our corn, 
might involye us in a system of regula- 
tions,which, in the new state of Europe that 
is expected, mig! t not only retard in some 
degrce, as hitherto, the progress of our fo- 
reign commerce, but ultimately begin to 


by no means favourable for the adoption 
of such a system of regulations as will not 
need future alterations. The state of the 
currency must throw the most formida- 
able obstacles in thé way of all arrange- 
ments respecting the prices of importa- 
tion. 

If this be correct—and, we own, it 
appears to us very rational—there can 
be no wonder that the agricalturist 
discerns the advantages of foliowing Ais 
mode of argument, and wonders at the 
blindness of those who do not see as he 
sees: while the manufacturer is perfectly 
certain that his reasons and calculations 
are absolutely conclusive, and none but 
fools or madmen can dispute them, 
Truth, as usual, lies between the two ex- 
tremities; both parties are right, and 
both parties are wrong:—right in the 
moderate application of principles ; 
wrong in the extreme to which par- 
lizans, on either side, may urge them. 


Now, we are certainly intent, on en+ 
abling our foreign commerce to stand 
its greund against competitors from 
whatever quarter, or in whatever quarter, 
This we have shewn too frequently 
to adinit of doubt, But this question, 
always oecurs to us—by what means 
are ovr customers to pay us for what 
we send them? If we wish to extend 
our commerce, in Poland, for instance ; 
how can the Poles discharge their debt, 
if they buy ?—Or, if they wait till they 
have sold, before they buy,—with whom 
are they most likely to deal, with those 
who have bought their goods, or with 
those who have refused them ? 

Direct the same enquiry to other 
parts—to Turkey—to Africa—to the 
numerous states and people with which 
we deal :—if we demand cash payments 
universally, we close the avenues of 
commerce, universally, Few are the 
countries, which, hke China, can say, 
“bring us silver, or keep your dis- 
tance ;” tad whether this be a greater 
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f of wisdom in the Chinese than of 
folly in some others, may bear dispute. 
That trade drains us of our bullion, 
Only to countries abounding in mines 
cau we look, for extensive and continued 
returns in the precious metals; and 
these by their regular supply, at some- 
times, and by their occasional interrup- 
tions at oilers, produce effects, not to 
be contemplated by the statesman, with- 
eut anxiety, or by the moralist without 
asigh. 

After all, then, we are bound to look to 
the home trade, as much more advanta- 
tageous to us 2s a nation, than foreign 
commerce ; and it by no means follows, 
that we are bound to injure our coun- 
trymen at home, in order to oblige our 
customers abroad. Mr. Spence shall 
speak for us, on this part of the 
subject. He says, 


The whole emount of our commerce 
strictly foreign, including imports as well 
as exports, has never exceeded one hun- 
dred willions annually, and | to 
any merchant if the average profits upon 
this amount can be taken even so high as 
ten per cent.; but as | can afford to make 
almost any adinissions, Ict us say fifteen. 
Gur importing and exportiag merchants 
and manufacturers, then, gain an anaual 
revenue of fifteer’ millions from our com- 


merce. The question next is what portion 


of this is paid by them to the state I do 
not mean in custom-house and excise 
duties, which no ove is now absurd enough 
to deny, are paid, not by the merchants, 
but by the consumers of the articles on 
which they are imposed, but in direct apJ 
indirect taxation upon their revenue ; and 
if we say that one-third is thus advanced, 
surely we shall have made an allowance 
sufficiently ample. Five millions then is 
all that the state can derive from our * wn- 
rivalied commerce, that great and inexhaust. 
ible source of all our weaith,” 


Tu the next place taking the annual 
sales of our home manufactures at the pro- 

rtion before laid down, namely, five 
times as much as we export, or two hun- 
dred and fifty.millions, aud estimating the 
profits as before (£37,590,000) and goveru- 
ment as before to get oue-third of the 
amount, it is obvious that £12,500,000 is 
all that can be drawn from home manufac- 
tures. 

Seventeen millions and a half then, is 
the utmost that can be supposed in the 
thost favourable circumstances, to be con- 
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tributed to the state by commerce and may 
nufactures of every kind. Whence, then, 
have the remaining rorty Two 
lious [of our annual expences} been de- 
rived; and whence can they have been 
derived, but from the only remaining 
branch of our industry, our Agriculture? 

But it will be said, “ other nations pos- 
sess an agriculture as extensive as oars, and 
yet are poor, how then cau ours perform 
such miracles?” From this simple differ- 
ence, and this is the sale secret of our 
wealth, that while three-fourths of their in- 
habitants are employed in raising subsist- 
euce for the whole, one-third of ours, owing 
to our improved agriculture, raises all the 
food which our population consumes, and 
consequently our surplus produce is infi- 
nitely greater, and can be appropriated to 
the use of government, which possessed of 
this engine can command wealth and ser- 
vices of every description. 

If then our enormous revenue have 
arisen from our improved agriculture; and 
if there be a possibility that in no long 
time we may be called upon again to make 
exertions as mighty as those from which 
we are just breathing, would it be any 
thing short of maduess to suffer the conta- 
nuance of a state of things which must 
withdraw from our agricuiture that capi- 
tal, enterprize, and intellect, to which the 
vast increase of its surplus produce, and 
our consequent efforts within the last ten 
years, are owing; and is it not something 
worse than folly, that at the very same 
time we are doing all in our power te 
transier this superiority to the agriculture, 
and cousequently power of our rivals? In- 
credibie wiil it seem to posterity, that at 
the moment when even the Dutch were 
congratulating themselves on seeifig their 
“nuniuling depend: nee upon other na- 
tjous for food, utterly abolished,’ we were 
with ope voice almost, after having with 
unexampled efforts achieved our liberation 
from such dependence, crying out to be 
again plunged into it! 

‘These are important considerations, 
and deserve to rauk much betore those 
which, it may be hoped, are only tem. 
porary, Whatever is the premium 
bow paid for gold, or as ethers choose 
to express the  fact,---the depression 
of our circulating medium, time and 
events may restore that to its par; and 
the difference may be forgot; but it- will 
never be forgot that Britain is Britain's 
best customer ;—nor, that commerce ie 
an affair of barter. It will never be for. 
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got, that if we take nothing from fo- 
reign nations, foreign nations will take 
nothing from us. It will never be for- 
got, that Buonaparte’s favourite ‘* Con- 
tinental System” proved his ruin, and 
the ruin of all countries under his iron 
rod ; that the essence of that system 
was, to sell every thing and buy no- 
thing: nor will it be forgot, that the 
same fate must attend every nation 
which acts on the same unmercantile 
principle. It may answer for a single 
transaction; it may answer sometimes 
between a civilized nation and savages ; 
it may answer between a prosperous na- 
tion and a distressed one; but it will 
not answer between civilized nations, 
each equally well informed, and knowing 
its own interest ; each intent on doing 
the best it can for itself, 


And thus, it appears, that we are 
brought pretty nearly to the same point 
as that from which we set out, Consi- 
dered as a measure involving the dearest 
interests of the natiou, it does not ad- 
mit of being viewed through a disco- 
loured medium ; it does not admit of being 
considered on a narrow scale ; it de- 
mands the practical wisdom of the vi- 
gilant and the experienced ;—and these, 
if we guess righily, will be the last to 
enforce their opinions with obstinacy ; 
—vertainly they will not be the first 
to break the windows of other people 
for daring to differ from them, or by 
way of encouragement to Senators and 
Legislators to agree with managers of 
arguments so forcible. 


But, beside the view necessary to be 
taken of tis question, in the more ex- 
tensive sense, and as affecting the wide 
coucerns of the nation, there are mat- 
ters of internal regulation connected 
with it, which, though homely, are im- 
portant. On a matter involving such 
momentous consequences as the food 
of the nation, even the sound of 
words is a matter of political delibera- 
tion: and if any matter necessary 
to be known, be still left in an equi- 
vocal, or unsettled state, more espe- 
cially, if it be charged with incorrect- 
ness, or with error, that should be de- 
termined and fixed, before a judgment 
can be formed on the main proposition. 
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The system of Corn Laws is mainly 
influenced by the mode of obtaining and 


and nothing can be a more important 
integer in the calculation necessary to 
serve as a basis for opinion on the sub- 
Jeet; yet, as if to defy the possibility 
of forming such an opinion, the averazes 
thems: lves are incorrect, if not unjust, 
Sir Joseph Banks, as reported by Mr, 
Spence, is clearly of this persuasion, 


There is another circumstence in the 
present mode of fixing the average, and ag 
operating at all times, a more important 
one, pointed out to me by Sir Joseph 
Banks, in which it is still more irrational, 
and uujust—that of including inthe twelve 


portation, at least six which are not wheat- 
growing districts, and the cousequeut bigh 
prices of which are most uninrly set against 
those of Essex, Suffolk, Norfo'k, lincoln, 
and Northamberlind, whence the great 
supply is drawn. “ | have before me,” ob- 
serves Sir Joseph, in a letter which L have 
had the honour of receiving from him since 
writing the preceding paragraph of this 
note, “ at this moment two averages; the 
oue taken from six corn-growing counties, 
contrasted with one taken from Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and four Welch counties, in 
which the average price of the corn-grow- 
ing counties is 57s. 8d. a quarter, while 
that. of the consuming counties is 73s. 4. 
—Thus is the very corn grown and sold 
for less than it cost in Lincolnshire, 
brought forward in Lancashire, with all 
the charges of carriage, profit, &c. for the 
purpose of determining the price at which 
importation shall cease!" It is only neces- 
sary for any candid inquirer to look over 
the last Gazette list of averages (for the 
week ending the 7th January), and at the 
same time to calculate the proportion of 


| have just done, from the account pub- 
lished by the Corn Committee of the 
House of Commons (Appendix, No. II.) to 
be convinced of the importance of this ob- 
servation, and thé truth of its inference. 
He will find that while the average price 
of wheat in the seven last maritime dis- 
tricts, (including Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Lancashire, Cheshire, the Welch 
maritime counties, Gloucestershire, Somer- 
setshire Devonshire, Cornwall, Dorsetshire, 
and Hampshire), from all which, in 1813, 
only 94,077 quarters were shipped, is 
69s. 2d. that of the five first (comprising 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Norfolk, Lincolushire, Yorkshire, 
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calculating the average price of corn;. 


districts, whose average prices govern im- 


wheat shipped by the dificrent districts, as - 
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Durham, and Northumberland), from 
which, in the same year, were shipped 
464,526 quarters, or five times as much, is 
but 57s. 2d. or 19s. per quarter less!! It is 
very clear, therefore, as Sir Joseph Banks 
remarks, that a corn bill, without a com- 
plete revisal of the present plan of regula- 
ting importation, will be no relief what- 
ever to the farmer and land-owner, who 
may be mocked with a shew of being se- 
cured 80s. a quarter, when the great mass 
are actually only receiving 68s. It cannot 
be too strongly impressed on the agricul- 
tural interest, that without they succeed in 
obtaining this revisal, ad/ their efforts are in 
wain. 

This alone is sufficient to justify our 
expectation, that the matter must, "ere 
long, be re-investigated: for if this 
statement be true, either the farmer 
Joses while the public gains, or the pub- 
lic loses while the farmer gains, say 
20 per cent. on the article, and this ear- 
ried throughout the Corn trade of Eng- 
land, amounts to an incredible sum. 
Of what avail, then, is further study of 
comparative dearness or cheapness till 
this imputation on the system be either 
vindicated, or corrected ? 


We desire to be understood, as giving 
no opinion on the lamentable pictare 
drawn by Mr. Spence, of labourers 
dismissed from their employment, cot- 
tagers and families starving, villagers in 
distress, and town’s people pining for 
want of business. This willever be the 
ease, on sudden convulsions in politics ; 
and surely nothing could be more sud- 
den than the late peace. 

The mercantile world, the shipping 
interest, trade in general, felt the 
shock; for such it was; but as this, it 
might be hoped, was of a temporary 
nature, merely, it affords no preponder- 
ating argument, Vor, if it proves any 
thing, it hazards proving too much :— 
that war should be perpetual, to keep 
this part of our population in employ- 
ment, at high wages, The army, the 
navy, and the many thousands connect- 
ed with them, think this fair: very fair, 
and excellent reasoning ! the Panoramic 
board has never allowed it to pass cur- 
rent in their Conclave. 

For the same cause, the argument of 
Mr. Smith on the present state of ex- 
change, on the present value of bullion, 
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is not, in our opinion, to be confided in, 
so far as to guide the legislature; be- 
cause, a system which affects the maing 
tenance of the people, should be as far 
as possible, independent of all fluctua- 
tions extra the kingdom itself: Whe+ 
ther this is too much to hope for, we 
do not say; but, it is not too much to 
attempt. It is what should be the mark 
aimed at, whatever difficulties may 
attend the aim, or prevent its being 
precisely hit. This writer observes, 
and his observations are worth records 
ing, as matter of history ; that 


During the latter part of the late war, 
a great change suddenly took place here 
in the value of ajl manufactured commodi- 
ties, owing to great stocks being brought 
suddenly into the market upon the failure 
of innumerable merchants, manufacturers, 
and petty traders. By the same means, 
vast numbers of persons were thrown out 
of their usual employ, aud labour became 
cheaper; while the repeated failore of 
bankers and traders, who had all dealt 
largely in accommodation bills, as well a 
in bills founded on fair mercantile transac- 
tions, greatly reduced that part of the cir- 
culating medium which consisted of other 
than Bank of England securities. With 
this state of affairs credit fell, and circulation 
slackened, which produced a necessary di- 
minution of the quantity of money, as well 
as a diminished consumption of ‘all articles 
of luxury by all the prudent or neceasitous 
part of the community ; and it is needless 
to say, that caution and mistrust increased 
on the one hand, as distress augmerited ou 
the other. 


About the time that fhe continent of Eu- 
rope began to be opened to our commerce, 
which had been severely injured by our 
sudden exclusion from thence and from 
America, this change had arrived nearly 
at its height, and the value of money had 
become seusibly altered, While conmmercée 
was coufined solely to the exchange of 


corn for bullion, exchanges were very high 


against us; but when commodities of alt 
kinds were mutually interchanged, thé 
true value of Lwglish paper mouey was 
compared with the value of the circulating 
mediums of the continent, and exchange 
suddenly rose, as it is called, in our favour; 
so that the true par with France bein; 
twenty five francs twenty one cents for th 

pound sterling, and the exchange for 
Bank paper having been at seventeen frants 
fifteeu cents, it speedily altered to twen 

two francs thirty ceuts, for a twenty shils 
ling note, which is now the actual English 
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currency, miscalled a pound sterling, 


which is completely out of use. 
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Of the thousands who'signed the pe- 
titions against the Corn Bill, what pro- 


Bullion, which is in effect the money of | porfion was acquainted with this calev- 


al] the world, at the same time, fell in the 
eourse of the year 1814 from 5/. 11s. to 
4/. 1s. 6d. per ounce, and has since settled 
at about 4/. 8s. that is to say, the pound 
note, which was in April, 1814, worth 
enly 14s. id. became in September worth 
iu actual sterling money more than 19s. 23. 


Whether it shall be thought that in 


lation, and others dependent upon it ? 
Of all the speechifiers on the occasion, 
who explained this, or so much as men= 
tioned it? Yet, is Mr. Smith decidedly 
hostile to the Bill; and all bis argue 
ments controvert it. 


My friend the scientific corn grower 


England such a fluctuation in the value of | says, that high prices have induced bad 


money generally took place to that extent 
er not, it must be admitted that the power 
ef the pound note in purchasing all com- 
modities, houses, lands, cottons, cutlery, 
lead, silver, gold, and flour, received an 
almost magical increase ; and we have only 
to walk the streets of London to see that 
all commodities have fallen in price gene- 
rally. 
But the effect of the importation price 
ef corn, or any other individual article, is 
palpabie and obvious. Thus, suppose in 
April, 1814, a merchant in France could 
eell a quarter of corn for 66 francs, the ex- 
change being at 17 fr. 15 cents, he would 
require a bill for 77 shillings Bank of En- 
gland money; but in Nov, 1814, the ex- 
change being at 22 fr. 50c.a bill for 58s. 6:/. 
would produce 66 francs in France. Thus 
by the effect of the mse in the value of 
money, aud of exchanges, a French farmer 
er merchant, who could not have sold at 
less than 77s. in April, 1814, could in 
December afford to sell for 58s. 6d. making 
a difference at the beast of 18s. 6d. iu the 
quarter of wheat. 


At the same time, by the change in the 
value of money, the same 18s. 6¢. became 
an actual rise in the real value of the pro- 
tecting price under our corn laws; and the 
63s. the lowest importation price of the 
present corn laws, in the true value of 
money becomes 81s. 67. as respects fu- 
reigners ; calculated in the money of Ja- 
Buary, 1814. 


What an ever-to-be-dreaded effect of 
ce! So then, during war, our circu- 
ting medium is worth nothing; and 
durivg peace, when that begins to be 
worth something, all other commodities 
become worth nothing ! During wai, 
the want of foreign commerce throws 
all our hands out of work ; and during 
peace, the articles they could, should, 
or might make, sink in price so la- 
menutably, that the echo resounds 
through all the streets of London ! 


ought to have done; and instead of feedin 
a sufficient quantity of sheep to produce 
manure, they have abandoned the sheep 
breeding, broken up old pastures, neg- 
lected the skilful culture of the best arable, 
and upon an average of years produced 
less corn that, by goed husbaudry, the 
would have produced if they had attended 
to all the duties of 4 farmer; namely, by 
growing cattle, wool, corn, and perhaps 
cheese in due proportion all together, in- 
stead of all white corn and fat meat. ‘l'o 
drive these lands out of cultivation, will 
ouly be giving-back to the sheep and cows 
what has been taken from 
them; for it is impossible so to allot 
farms, that all the iand of ony one form 
shall perpetually be fit for the growth of 
grain. 

Upon the subject of reducing rents, I 
lately had a conversation with a very able 
lawyer, whose ancestors were farmers; 
but who, having made a large fortune by 
his own great abilities, has endeavoured to 
make the best of his money, and purchased 
a landed estate. Being a member of par- 
liament, he said, he should vote for the 
corn bill ; but as to lowering rents, Le had 
teld his tenants that, when they lowered 
their cheese, butter, beef, mutton, and 
wool, and other produce, as well as the 
corn, and accounted for the 7} per cent. 
income duty, lately given up to them, and 
not till then, he would consider about an 
abatement of rent. Henuee we see that, 
probabiy, the rea} troth is, that the skitful 
farmers with modern improvements, aud 
sufliciewt capital, are fast driving ont the 
iguorant farmers with inadequate capital 
while some of them are ruining themselves 
hy too bold and venuturous specalations ine 
the new style of husheudry, and the substi- _ 
tution of deticate Merinos for hardy South 
Downs, and of oil cake for meadow gross. 
This is # mere chonge in the course of 
agricultural improvement, soch os heppens 
every day in commerce and manufactures 
without exciting alarm at the many banks 
rupteies by which it is accompanied, 


farmers to plough ap more land than ink 
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A pretty, cool, manner of contemplat- 
ing bankrupteies, this! but, we can ase 
sure Mr, S, that much alarm, and in- 
concerable distress, are very frequent, 
aud very destructive consequences, of 
many bankruptcies to which he so 
tranquilly alludes ; even such as make no 
great noise in the mercantile world, 

It mast be admitted, however, that 
the plough now occupies many lands 
scarcely fit for arable; and, as lands 
cannot be both under the plough, and 
under pasture at the same time, it fol- 
jows, that animal food is not produced, 
where corn is produced : in proportion, 
then, as corn is spread throughout the 
Lingdom, cattle, &c. are diminished, un- 
less land absolutely new, is brought un- 
der cultivation, and this assuredly, is 
not every where the case. Here ano- 
ther field of enquiry opens, well worthy 
of accurate examination, Shall corn 
tuke place of cattle, or cattle take place 
ef corn? or, rather, shall not both be 
made useful, by contributing to each 
ether’s production. What a world of 
tables and caleulation is neeessary to ob- 
tain an answer to this simple question ! 

That the expences ef the farmer's 
trade are heavy, admits of no doubt; 
but, so far as we are able to judge, they 
consist of a number of Jtems of which 
ene by itself is of small consequence, for 
or against the agriculturist. Lower his 
rents alone, the pablic would searcely 
feel it, in the price of bread ; lower his 
taxes, the visible part of them, alone, the 
price of corn would be little affected; 
---but, if a moderate diminution fron 
rents---from taxes---from expenees of 
living, &c. could be aecomplished, the 
force of the Seottish saying, ** many a 
little makes a mickle’’ would stand at 
ence demonstrated. 

Mr. Malthus has some remarks on 
Rent, which bear strongly on passing 
events, 

In re-letting his farms, the landlord is 
liable to fall into two errors, which are al- 
most equally prejudicial to his own inter- 
ests, and to those of his country. 

In the first place, he may be induced, by 
the immediate prospect ef an exorbitant 
rent, offered by farmers bidding against 
each other, to let his land toa tenant with- 
aut sufficient capital to cultivate it in the 
hest way, aud make the necessary im- 


vements upon it. This is undoubted 
short-taghted policy, the bad 
of which have been strongly noticed by 
the most intelligent land surveyors in the 
evidence lately brought before Parliament; 
and have been particularly remarkable iu 
Ireland, where the imprudence of the land- 
lords ia this respect, combined, perhaps, 
with some real difficulty of finding sub- 
stantial tenants, has aggravated the dis- 
contents of the country, and thrown the 
most serious obstacles in the way of au 
improved system of cultivation. ‘The con- 
sequence of this error is the certain loss of 


all that future source of rent to the land-* 


lord, and wealth of the country, which 
arises from increase of produce. 

The secoud error to which the Jandlord 
is liable, is that of mistaking a mere tem- 
porary rise of prices, for a rise of sufficieut 
duration to warrant an increase of reuts. 
It frequently happens, that a scarcity of one 
or two years, or an unusual demand aris- 
ing from any other cause, may raise the 
price of raw preduce to a height, at which 
it cannot be maintained. And the far- 
mers, who take land under the influeuce of 
such prices, will, in the return of a mere 
natural state of things, probably break, 
and leave their farms in a ruined and ex- 
hausted state, These short periods of high 
price are of great importance in generating 
capital upon the Jand, if the farmers are 
allowed to have the advantage of them; 
but, if they are grasped at prematurely by 
the landlord, capital is destroyed, instead of 
being accumulated ; aud both the landlord 
and the country incur a loss, instead of 
gaining a benefit. 

A similar caution is necessary in raising 
rents, even when the rise of prices seems 
as if it would be permanent. Jn the pro- 
gress of the prices and rents, rent ought 
always to be a little behind; uot only to 
afford the means of ascertaining whether 
the rise be temporary or permanent, but 
even in the latter case, to give a little time 
for the accumulation of capttal on the land, 
of which the landholder is sure to feel the 
full benefit in the eud. 

These ideas are liberal, and they are 
equally just ; redueed to practice, they 
keep landlords in moderate spirits, which 
is a good thing, and they heie tenants 
on their farms, which is a better thing, 
But, iv the mean while they oppose the 
high-flying, dashing manners of the 
day ;---could they uppese them effec- 
tually, we should not be backward ta 
think it, the best thing of all. . 


The author of the ‘Remarks has 
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not allowed himself time to finish his 
conceptions, properly: he has not done 
them justice. We shall insert an ex- 
tract, which indicates talent; but talent 
depreciated by haste. 


It appears that the expense Of cultivating 
one hundred acres of land was, in 1790, 
£411 15s. 11£/—in 1813 it had risen to 
£771 16s. 44¢.—but the former sum bears 
almost accurately the same proportion to 
the latter as 6s. the price of wheat in the 
first year, does to 11s. in the second. [tis 
deserving of notice that the same propor- 
tion is observable in the intermediate 
period of 1803, and that each different 
head of expense has increased almost mi- 
nufely inthe samedegree. These accounts 
are however made upon the supposition of 
the farm being in the same state of cul- 
tivation at both periods. But this is not 
a fair statement of our agriculture. Few 
are the estates in the country on which the 
husbandry has not been improved, and 
where consequently the rent of the landlord 
has not been increased more than the mere 
increase of the price of grain. It was not 
however the interest of the witnesses to 
bring these cases forward, We have there- 
fore no statements to thet point. The re- 
rt of the parish of Bradford (vide Lords 
Resdet page 262) though probably one of 
the least improved parishes in the kingdom, 
shews it in some measure. The quautity 
of produce has augmented five per cent. ; 
the nominal value one hundred and ten per 
cent; the expense of cultivation has in- 
creased one hundred and two per cent.; 
the rent of the landlord one hundred and 
fifteen per cent. But on all the poor 
Jands which have been broken up during 
this period, on all the inclosures which 
have taken place, the increase of value to 
the landlord has been far greater. Indeed 
it is not too much to assert that there are 
few estates in England whose rents have 
not been increased from two to five. In 
many the increase has been twice as great. 
This is however the fair and legitimate 
advantage of the landlord. It is what he 
always will and must derive from the im- 
provement of his lands, and what will re- 
main to him equally, whatever be the price 
of corn, From his improved and, his rent 
will be equal to a greater number of 
bushels of wheat than what he received 
previous to such improvement. This is the 
real increase of wealth to the Jandlord, 
It gives him a greafer command of such 
objects as are desirable to him; that which 
arises from increased price is entirely fic- 
titious, and increasing his expense of sub- 
sistence in an equal proportion, teuds not 
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at all to his advantage. Ifthen the rise m 
the price of corn be the real cause of the 
increased expense of cultivation; if their 
relative proportions remain the same, the 
reniedy for the evil complained of canaot 
be dificult. Let corn return to its natural 
price, aud as every expense of the cultiva- 
tor and proprictor will be diminished in 
proportion to the reduction which wilb 
take place, each man will be in precisely 
the same situation in which he now stands, 
aud cultivation and improvement will be 
rather augmented since the profit will 
remain the same whilst the risk of loss will 
be lessened. It may be remarked, that 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
have fallen into two errors. First, they 
have mistaken the effect for the cause, in 
considering the increase of expense as the 
canse of the high price of corn, when in 
fact it is produced by it. And secondly, 
they have assumed that the landlord's pro- 
portion of the gross produce must always 
remain the same however much that  pro- 
duce may be angmeuted, This system is 
not new: it was that of the metayers in 
France before the revolution ; aud one less 
favourable to improvement can hardly be 
devised. If an acre of land at an expense 
of £3 produce twenty bushels of wheat 
worth 5s., the rent to the landlord will be 
£2; but ifat an increase of expense of £2 
Per acre ten additional bushels can be pro- 
cured, the additional rent to the landlord 
will only be 10s. In this case however 
though his proportion be diminished from 
two-fifths to one-third, his real wealth will 
be increased, as he will receive the value 
of ten bushels instead of eight. If he in- 
sisted on a rent proportionate to the increase 
of it, the farmer must abandon his better 
husbandry and return to his former system, 
because he could not afford tb pay the 
additional rent required of him. We ac- 
cordingly find that though improvements 
in agriculture always increase the laud- 
lord’s rent, they diminish his proportion. 
Nearly the whole value of pasture land is 
paid in reut. That of corn land is less, 
The landlord of a vineyard does not, exeept 
under particular circumstances, receive one- 
tenth. A hop garden produces still less 
in rent in proportion to the gross amount : 
vet there is no cultivation so beneficial to 
the landholder: none which affords so 
large a rent. 

Now, this leads us to wish for addi- 
tional information on the proportion of 
rent to produce, in foreign coutries, What 
is the rent really paid for vineyards, 
in France, in Germany, &c.—and what 
in Portugal, where wine is grown for 
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exportation. Thus we see, the ques- 
tion extends far beyond our own boun- 
daries. In a former article we reported 
on Poland, where nothing but corn is 
grown; and now we afe looking to Por- 
tugal where corn is supplauted by 
vines. Like other speculatists, who 
embrace too many objects, or objects 
too widely separated by nature, here we 
must stop. The enquiry becomes un- 
manageable ; and must terminate. We 
repeat our hopes that the opinions urged, 
and the arguments used, lately, will be 
preserved for the benefit of those who 
may have much of this ground to go 
over again. Nothing should be omitted 
from collections for this purpose, not 
eventhe * Address’ which none but a 
Lord, a Duke, or a Jew, ought to have 
had the conscience to value at two shil- 
lings : a noble price for seventeen pages 
of large type, leaded throughout. 

Let us not be thought rash in compli- 
menting our country on the liberty it 
enjoys of rendering the press useful to 
the general enlightening of the public 
mind, Where every man may anpounce 
his opinion, some opinions will be found 
worthy uf the closest refleetion by the 
governing powers : the very canvassing 
of these, enjoyed freely, not riotously 
contributes to the public welfare; and 
beveficially stimulates the public mind, 
‘To prevent the effect of these stimula- 
tions from being lost we have recom- 
mended the preservation of effusions, 
circulated by means of the press, gene- 
rally : and this the rather, because we 
persuade ourselves, that many writers 
may live to see their predictions either 
justified by events, or by events is an- 
nulled, and disappointed, Hence, future 
statesmen, by their failure may become 
cautious; and future politiciaus may 
reap as much advantage from such 
errors, as on the other hand they may 
derive from those which time shall prove 
to have been correct. 


** It is well known that after athorough 
investigation of the subject, the British legis- 
lature fived on 80%. us a protecling price for 
the British and \rish farmer. Corn has not 
subsequently risen to this protecting price. 
Vou. Il. Lit. Pan. New Series. Muy, 1815. 
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Infanticide in Guzerat, with considera- 
tions on the question of promoting the 
Gospel in lidia.—By Rev. John Cor- 
mack, A. M. Minister of Stow.—8vo. 
pp. 427. price 10s. 6d.—Black & Co, 
London. 1815. 


Whatever opinions may be entertained 
on the present state of man, or the af- 
fections of the human heart, it is to 
those affections in conjunction with rea- 
son that every appeal must be made, 
Those nations which suffer any princi- 
ple, however specious, to supplant the 
common sentiments of humanity, are so 
far barbarians, whatever be their cha- 
racter for ingenuity or seience, : and if 
any exist which support a direct oppo- 
sition to the constituent parts of our 
nature, they are so many shocking in- 
stances of the depravity of reason, so 
many proofs that the corruption of the 
best things is the worst of all cor- 
ruptions ; and that the prerogative of 
man above the brutes is, when perverted, 
the means of his sinking below the. 
irrational creation over which he affects 
to be lord. 

Unhappily, that which should be his 
safeguard from such barbarism, is the 
most powerful cause of his degtadation: 
there is nothing on earth that can equally 
debase his faculties, and stultify his un- 
derstanding to the point necessary for 
counteracting the instinets of his nature; 
Aguinst the severities of the seasons, 
he is proof; against the hardships of 
famine and penury he provides by un- 
remitted labour, and indefatigable ex- 
ertion: the oppression of tyranny he 
evades ; or he withdraws from the ex- 
tent of that power against which he 
cannot contend ;—but Religion perverted 
from its purpose, under another term, 
Superstition, clings to the mind on 
which it has seized, refuses to relinquish 
its possession, under whatever circum- 
stances, and is carried from clime 
to clime, as the arrow in the flank 
of the wounded deer, or the consumptive 
process in the constitution of the debili- - 
tated patient. 

It is confessed, that political tyranny 
may do much, in epposition to the feel- 
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ings of nature; bat its influence is sel- 
dom, or never, lasting: it may endure 
while one man lives—miscalled, perhaps, 
a hero ;—under his successor it weakens, 
and rarely has his family abilities—for 
it demands uncommon abilities—to pro- 
long that preponderance to which tor 
the punishment of mankind, a tyrant 
has attained. But, Religious Tyranny 
admits of no cessation; in whatever it 
originates, it contemplates perpetuity ; 
and however cautious at first, it gra- 
dually assumes a power of converting 
good into bad, or bad into good, at its 

leasure, till at length it sinks the man 
nto brute, and the human brute it 
further sinks down into devil. 


The command of the deity as mani- 
fest from the provisions of nature, 
and as heard in the voice of every 
living thing around us, is the perpe- 
tuity of our race, and the preservation 
of our issue. The Divinity hateth no- 
thing that he hath made: the enemy 
of mankind desires their destruction, 
Whatever brings us acquainted with a 
nation that deprives itselt of half its pos- 
terity, presents an object at once hate- 
ful and humiliating; we blush to think 
that such monsters should be found 
among those with whom we have any 
thing in common ; and astonishment 
mingles with that inve-entary disbelief, 
which shudders our whole frame with 
horror, and involves our whole minds 
in resentment, indignation, and grief. 

Mr. Cormack calls us to the contem- 
plation—not of a crime, committed once, 
on some great emergency, urged by 
most unfortunate coincidence of circum- 
stances, in which parental affection has 
in vain struggled against a combination 
of overwhelming powers; in which the 
conflicting mind has suffered a suspen- 
sion of its natural affections, as under 
the influence of disease it suffers an 
alienation from its former self ; but, 
his volume records the uanatural custom 
of a whole tribe, indeed of several tribes, 
destroying their daughters at the very 
birth, and thus causing one halfof their 
infant issue to perish. The birth of a 
gon is the occasion of gratulation and 
joy; the birth of a daughter is reckon- 
ed a nullity, and the flower is crushed 
‘¥cfore it has been permitted to blow. 
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What a contrast does this form to the 
conduct of the Nairs, in Travancore, as 
described in the First Volame of our 
New Series,’ p. 735. That people de- 
rive their princes from the king's sister, 
not from himself; and the descent of 
property by blood is in the female linc, 
not in the male.— 

We have beheld this picture with 
horror, even though we know that it 
describes a savage custom, no longer 
practised ; and though conscious of the 
glory due to our Christianity, that for- 
bids all such barbarities, and assigns 
the severest punishment to every degree 
of murder, and to all violations of hu- 
manity, iu whatever shape. Yet, alas! 
we cannot vindieate the professors of 
this celestial religion from yielding to 
the superstitions in which ignorance and 
malevolence have involved it. True it 
is, Christians do not murder their 
davghters at their birth; but, there are 
those who, aflecting an unwarrantable 
submission to religion, immure them for 
life, in hopeless imprisonment :—a living 
death! a death of many years’ dura- 
tion !—of what service are they to the 
world ?—what commendable example do 
they set ?—whom do they guide ?—whom 
do they coinfort ? 

This perversion of the best gift of na- 
ture, to dependent man, must be the 
etfect of Superstition, or Religion mis- 
understood, for no other power is com- 
petent to such revolting barbarity, It 
was this, which hardened the hearts and 
deafened the ears of parents, in ancient 
times, while their children were passing 
through the fire to Moloch; it was this 
which in spite of the dictates of human na- 
ture. afier having preserved three hundred 
children from the duty of sacrificing them 
totheCarthagenian deity,atlength caused 
them to be brought out from where pa 
rental affections had concealed them, 
and they formed one vast offering, one 
prodigious pyre, to the honour of what 
popular clamour pronounced to be a 
God! At this we shudder ;—but, then, 
we are Christians. 

The principles of the Christian reli-+ 
gion forbid our participation in such 
barbarous rites ; moreover, when pro= 
perly understood, they warrant the en- 
deavour to turn away others from simi- 
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lar enormities. They direct our wishes 
and our exertions to the averting of such 
crimes from all whom we may influence, 
while the mode of employing that influ- 
ence is left to the dictates of discretion, 
Violence in such cases, does little more 
than make bad worse; a fair appeal to 
the reason and sympathies of mankind, is 
the most likely means to make that deep 
impression on the misguided, which 
may prove lasting as well as beneficial, 

Sound policy concurs with the pre- 
cepts of Christianity : and happily the 
practice has been suppressed in other 
instances than that immediately before 
us. Not many years ago, mothers who 
had devoted their children to the Ganges, 
brought them to a part of the river es- 
teemed peculiarly holy, and there 
drowned them. The sharks and alliga- 
tors there watched for their expected 
prey. This is now suppressed by pub- 
lic authority. We venture to foretell, 
that the time approaches when the 
burning of widows among the Hindoos, 
will equally be matter of history, and will 
be credited on the authority of records. 

India is such a mass of discordance 
as to Opinion and practice among the 
almost innumerable tribes which inhabit 
it, that scarcely any thing can be fan- 
cied, too rude, too wild, too sanguinary, 
for some of them: while on the con- 
trary, there are others whose manners 
are refined and polite, and who are 
really well informed and learned, So far 
as we can judge, these differences demand 
different management in those who in- 
tend their benefit. The brutified must 
be tauglit, che studious must be reasoned 
with, the prohibition of crime, must be 
enforced, but the operation of perfeet 
reformation by the substitution of supe- 
rior principles, is not the work ofa day: 
it will be very slow; but if it be gradual, 
the issue cannot be otherwise than 
happy. 

That issue is the principal feature by 
which this volume is charaeterized.. The 
intention of the writer rests on the hope 
of propagating Christianity in India ; 
and he takes encouragement from the 
alterations already experienced in that 
country. He shews us many provinces 


which no longer sanction the principle of. 


caste :—while others have renounced the 


worship of idols. The notion increases, 
that images of Gods are not worthy of 
worship ; and though among the Brah- 
mins, the ancient maxims are maintained, 
yet not a few of that caste are accessible to 
reflection and argument. Still the mass 
of the immense population of India is to 
less idolatrous, ignorant, gross, wicked, 
and debased than ever. In short, the 
external stones of the idol temple may 
be crumbling here and there, but the 
foundation is not yet shaken: the pyra- 
mid is not yet overthrown. 

This reverend writer attributes to the 
principle of vicarious responsibility, the 
prevalence of the practice of female in- 
fanticide ;—the parent acknowledged it 
was criminal ; and the priest of the family 
loaded himself with the guilt, The 
origin of the practice can only be guessed 
at ;—the following seems to be as well 
founded as any other account that is 
known, 


It is stated, that some of the early Mu- 
sulman invaders, desirous of uniting the af- 
fections, by consolidating the interests of 
the Jahrejahs and their conquerors, re- 
quested the daughters of the Rejahs in 
marriage. The feelings of their pride, as 
well as the principles of their policy, were 
alarmed by the proposal ; and, fearful 
that force might be employed to extort 
what their inclinations refused, the Jah- 
rejahs replied that they did not rear their 
daughters. In this extremity, they listened 
to the counsel of their Raj-gurs, who pro- 
posed the expedient of putting their 
daughters to death, while they offered 
to become responsible in their own per- 
sons for the guilt incurred. It is said that, 
in these circumstances, female infanticide 
originated. 


This by degrees became a custom ; 
and custom never more destructively ty~ 
rannized over its votaries : 


In answer to enquiries, Colonel Walker 
obtained from Wassonjee Eswarjee “ a 
Nagur Bramin, who attended the camp in 
the quality of vukeel from the Gondal 
chief,” a written statement, of which the 
following is a translation. 

« When the wives of the Jahrejah Raja- 
pates are delivered of daughters, the wo- 


men, Who happen to be with the mother, - 


repair to the oldest man in the house. This 
person desires them to go to him, who is 
the father of the infant, and todo as he di- 
ae On this the women go to the father 
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who desjres them to do as is customary, 
end so to inform. the mother. 

“ The women then repair to the mother, 
6nd tell her to act in conformity to their 
wsage. ‘The mother next puts opium on 
the nipple of ber breast, which the child 
iwhales with the milk, and dies. 


This account is not to be accepted as 
eorrect, It is probuble that many modes 
of death were practised ; but, as every 
thing was transacted in secrecy, the pre- 
cise manner may remain conceated; 
though the crime itself, is confessed, 
and even vindicated. Political causes 
brought Col. Walker among this bar- 
barous tribe in 1807, The struggles of 
parental affection in some instances, at 
that time, are worthy of notice, 


Hootajee, the chieftian of Kotara San- 
gane, who has saved al! his female offspring, 
“is,” we are told, “a professed robber,’ 
with whom sentiment and feeling might be 
supposed to be strangers.” His profession 
did not prevent Coloue! Walker from hav- 
ing frequent intercourse with bim; aud, 
from the account of him, contained in the 
Report, it is probable, that the philanthro- 
pic aud inquisitive mind of the Resident 
seldom received, in Guzerat, so-much gra- 
tification, as in the conversation of Hoota- 


With the rough aspect, and manners of 


a barbarian, Hootajre possessed that high- 
toned feeling, and decision of mind, which 
raised him above the brutal, but deep-root- 
* ed prejudices and practice of his tribe. He 
hal oxo daughters, who, in 1808, were 
+ from six to eight years of age. They 
_ were, at that time, brought to the cam 
in Kattywar, where they were vaccinated, 


, Besides the peculiarity of their cireum- 


stances, which could not fail to excite the 
aympathy of a feeling heart, there was 
something very iuteresting in their persons 
and manners. “I observed,”—says Colo- 
nel Walker,—* I observed their father ca- 
ressing them with pleasure, and exulting 


in them with true parenta! satisfaction.” | 


Phat the destruction of their female off- 
spring was connected, by the Jahrejahs, 
with the point of honour, seemed more 
strikingly marked, by some circumstances, 
in the character and dress of these girls, 
than by any thing else, that was brought 
to notice, They wore turbans, and in 
every other respect, were hibited like boys. 
Of their sex they seemed to be ashamed; 
or to connect the apprehension of danger 
with the avowal of it; and accordingly 
they assured Colonel Walker, that they 
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were not girls, aud appealed to their father 
for the veracity of their stotement. 


It might have been thought, that this 
destruction of the sex would have de- 
terred other tribes from furnishing the 
Jahrejah’s with wives; but this does not 
appear to have been the fact. The neigh- 
bouring tribes considered the practice 
as sinfud; but as a matter established; 
they therefore paid no attention to it, 
The endeavours of Colonel Walker to ar- 
nihilate this enormity, with the denials 
he experienced, the deceptions prac- 
tised, the craft and selfishness he had to 
cuntend with, are interesting; but must 
be read in the work. We turn with 
great pitustre to the happy conse- 
quences of this noble officer's perseve- 
rance aud firmness, 


Towards the close of 1800, Colonel 
Walker had made a halt at Dherole, where 
such an investigation was instituted, as cir 
cumstances admitted. ‘The instances, re- 
ported in his list, “ fell,” says he, “under 
my own direct observance, On my halt at 
Dherole,” he adds, “ | had all those in the 
immediate ucighbourhood, who were en- 
prble of attending, brought to my tent ; 
and many were too young to be brought to 


ing, on this occasion, to observe the triump 
of nature, feeling, and parental affection, 
over prejudice and a horrid superstition , 
band that those, who, but a short period be- 
fore, would, as many of them had done, 
have doomed their wfints to destruction 
without compunction, should now glory in 
their preservation, avd doat on them with 
‘fondness. 


of thirty-two families who had daughters 
born to them within the period, to which 
the engagement extended, and then alive. 
It is peculiarly gratifying to add, that they 
-had been all preserved; and that no in- 
stance of a coutrary nature had been dis 
covered. 

The knowledge of the fact, of course, 
acquired publicity, and collected to this in- 
teresting spectacle, such English officers 
and, gentlemen as were then in the neigh- 
bourhood. An approximation may be 
made by imagination to what followed, but 
it is beyond the power of description. To 
say, that parents, accustomed to murder 
their female infants without compunctiou, 
at their birth, “now gloried in their pre- 
servation, and doated on them with fond. 
ness,” is still an inadequate account of the 
actual scene. The rapturous bursts of pa- 


any distance. ft was, extremely gratify-- 


The list referred to contains the names. 
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rental feeling and teuderuess, the trans- 
ports of maternal a:fection for the littie 
babes, torn as it were from the jaws of 
death, acquiring immeasurabie excitement 
from seeing, now, for the first time, the 
persou, who had conferred on them so 
many benefits, constituted altogether some- 
thing truly grand aud affecting. Over- 
come with affection and gratitude, the 
mothers brought forward their children, 
and piacing them iu Colonel Waikers 
hands, called them Ais childeen, far, that io 
him they owed their existence, aud invoked 
Hieaven and him to protect them. 

Auother touching little incident men- 
tioned by # respectabie private correspou- 
dent in India, shou'd not be omitted in this 
place. itisshortly aris: The chii- 
dren of some families, were taught, as the 
first articulate sounds they uttered, to say, 
* Coroner WALKER SAVED Me. 

The application of this instance to 
the general conversion of the Hindoos, is 
obvious: and the advice given by the 
author is jufieious, He depends much 
ou the abated attachment to caste, al- 
ready in operation, seconded by the 
light and conviction pouring on the 
minds of the people, What little we 
know of the disposition of the Hindoos, 
leads to the conclusion that patience and 
perseverance, will be tried to their ut- 
most, before Truth can triumph,—tbat 
whut hag resisted the arts of persuasion, 
more than once, in former ages, toge- 
ther with the arms of the conqueror, 
will continue to resist; notwithsteuding 
the extermiuation of Brahninical super- 
stition promises the greatest adwai- 
tave to the country, and is a cen- 
summation devoutly to be wished, Step 
by step the cause of Religion will ad- 
vance; burt one false step, vecasioaed 
perbaps by haste, will retard the cause, 
more than twenty steps well taken bave 
promoted it, 

The most probable means are those 
at present iu activity, by a general 
circulation of the Seriptures in the wa- 
tive languages: by perusal of these, and 
by reflecting on their contents, their 
precepts and their practices, the readers 
may be said to be engaged in their own 
conversion ; and this is the most hope- 
ful of all possible plans for the purpose, 
as such conversions are the most likely 


In the native language ; “Baker Sabeb 
pmneb Jcewari.” 


with interest ; by the public :—some of 


to prove effectual and permanent.— 
We close by adding 


The vames of the villages, in which in+ 
quir, had been made, aud of the persone i} re 
in them, who had daughters born withia ft ie 
the period of the engagement. The sum ji 
of the whole is contained in what follows: 

Female children who have been preserved, 20 

Died a natural death ..,...... 

By an inquiry of one mouth, the afore- . 
mentioned iuformation has been acquired; 
but these people are great vagabonds, and 1. 
it is with great difficulty that they can be 
anne in putting their female issue to 

ath. 


This volume will not fail to be read 


the feelings with which we have closed 

ity continue their effect, notwithstanding 

another subject demands our attention. 

Letters to a Friend, on the Evidences, 
Doctrines, aud Duties of the Christiana j 
Religion. By Uiinthus Gregory, LL.D. 
of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- ' 
wich. ‘Third Edition, 2 vols, 8vo. i 
Price 14s. Baldwin and Co. London. 
1815. 


A work that has reached a third edi- i 
tion stands in no need of recommenda- i ay 
tion from us; the Public bas pro- 
nouneed its favonrable verdict, and if iF 
we had, which we have not, cause of I 
aguiust such a work, ow 
cemarks and custigations would be 
useless. Dr. Gregory is well known as 
aa ennnent Mathematician; he bus 
also directed his powers to a variety of 
researches in literature, with success, 
A wind so well prepared, is among the 
fittest that could be sclecied for the pure 
pose of investigating, and correctly 
stating the truths of Religion. For 7 
though the truths of Religion be simple i) 
in themselves, yet they contain many (4 
problems difficult of solution ; and these 
have been so artlully involved by the ih 
reasoniugs of ingenious men, unfriendly 
to religion, and often so unsk Itully 
treated by the labours of well wishere 
to truth, that a clear, sound, mathema- 
tical understanding and judgment, ean. 
not be better employed than in re- 
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‘ducing to that convincing simplicity, 
which carries demonstration with it, the 
facts arid arguments on whieh a system 
of such infinite importance is estab- 
lished, Such is Dr. Gregory’s object. 

In a series of letters, the first part 
really written to a friend, Dr. G. treats 
on the absurdity of Deism—on the neces- 
sity of Revelation—on the evidence of 
Revelation—on that of Miracles—on 
the Resurrection of Christ—on Inspira- 
tion of Scripture :—on the peculiar Doc- 
trines of the Gospel, &c, If the book 
were now for the first time before the 

ublic, we might enlarge on some of 
these truly important topics; for the pre- 
sent we can do no more than mention 
them. They are treated in a popular 
and intelligent manner, 


Nevertheless, and after acknowledg- 
ing the force of Dr. Gregory's reason- 
ing, we are of opinion that a work 
which should infer the necessity of 
Christianity, rather from what we see, 
with vur own eyes, and kuow, or may 
know, of our personal knowledge,—a 
work which surveying the actual state 
of man and human affairs, should sub- 
mit a true estimate of them to the 
thinking mind, would render an essen- 
tial service to the Christian cause, 
Under this persuasion, we shall rather 
use these volumes as a text, than as a 
subject, and may possibly lose sight of 
them, for a while in our endeavours to 
explain our meaning. 

The preceding article is an instance 
of irresistible appeal to the constitution 
of human nature. To understand—to 
feel it, requires no profound acquaint- 
ance with philosophy or learning: the 
common affections of our race are all 
that need be summoned to sit in judge- 
ment on the practice of infanticide, per- 
petrated among tribes and people, as a 
national custom, aud a privilege. Yet 
India has ever been the acknowledged 
seat of wisdom: the sages of antient 
Greece drew their maxims from the 
Hindoos of Egypt; and those who 
wished to penetrate most deeply, into 
the secrets of science, supposed they 
had reached the ne plus ultra, when 
they became disciples of the Brahmins 
of India, This is reported of Pythago- 
ras, and others of his countrymen; nor 


was it without influence on the mind of 
Alexander, himself. The permanence 
of Indian customs is sufficient security 
that Pythagoras could obtain nothing 
better than what the present day af- 
fords ; and that the preseut day exhibits 
precisely the same spectacles to us as 
were beheld by Pythagoras. In reason- 
ing on what we see, we avoid all occa~ 
sion of error from the ambiguities 
of an Author's text, from the duplicities 
of language, or from that very common 
cause of mistake, the acceptance of a de- 
tached passage in a sense different from 
what it bears in its original connection, 
or in opposition to the geueral tenor of 
the author's opinions, We way find in 
antient (classic) writers, passages which 
contradict each other; yet were the 
writer living, be might explain them to 
our satisfaction. We way even find 
such in parts of our ancient Scriptures ; 
yet these may be, and have been, vindi- 
cated in the most satisfactory manner, 

But, there is no such difficulty in des 
ciding on the practice of wasting hnman 
life ; whether in the case of female infan- 
ticide, or in that of burning widows on 
the funeral pile of their busbands, or in 
that of devoting living victims to the 
Ganges! These are gross crimes ; they 
speak home to the very soul; what 
then can we think of that religion which 
could not prevent them by its principles, 
acting on the heart; which has not yet 
suppressed them by its precepts direct- 
ing the life ? A few years ago, the Hin- 
doos were described as the most pious 
and compassionate race upon earth, as 
meekness and benevolence in the ab- 
stract, in short, as possessing every 
virtue incident to humanity ; and as per- 
fect patterns for the imitation of Chris+ 
tiaus ! 

Better acquaintance with them has 
dissolved the spell through which they 
assumed forms so totally ditlerent from 
their real proportions: what do we find 
them now? Isthere any considerate man 
who would wish to exchange the moral 
character sustained by our own Chris- 
tian community, confessedly imperfect, 
though it be, and to accept in lieu, that 
which now appertains to the Hindoos? 
Let this slight hint, stand as a specimen 
of the support afforded by modern infor- 
mation, to the acknowledged necessity 
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of divine interposition in behalf of igno- 
rant, wisguided, wispractising man, 
amidst all the stateliness of learning, 
and the superiority claimed by autho- 
rity and tradition, 

If any, supposing that a studious turn 
of mind has generated superstition, in 
India, should enquire the state of those 
who have neither tradition nor caste, 
neither temple, nor worship, neither 
priest, nor functionary,—we take advan- 
tage of an ariicle that lately appeared in 
our pages to desire their consideration 
of the Caffres : a nation not deficient in 
talent, nor in curiosity; a nation that 
acknowledges no God, yet preserves re- 
ligious rites, for which it cau assign no 
reason ; a nation that dreads a stone, an 
anchor-stock, a river, a storm, yet has 
no notion of a deity ; ueither implores 
his beneficence, uor deprecates his dis- 
pleasure—a nation that entertains a 
sense of pollution, yet not of guilt, and 
discerns what is criminal, but vot what 
is sinful. ——Where is the Christian na- 
tion that any man honest man will firmly 
desire should change place with the 
Caffres ? 

And yet we are far from sayiug that 
every, or that any, Christian nation 
bears that character which it should do, 

Lucius Fauyus reports an inscription 
the ruins ; supposed to have beeu placed 


Our object is merely to explain the pre- 
sent evidence for the necessity of better 
principles than simple deism, or simpler 
Atheism can offer :—chuse wherever 
choice may be exercised, among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

In treating on historical facts, we 
concieve, that the extant evidences of 
those facts are entitled to the very first 
place in poiut of importance, The pre- 
servation of the family of Abraham, 
though it has long ceased to be a na- 
tion, is one of the most striking evi- 
dences of the truth of the Gospel His- 
tory ; and perhaps, is unparalleled in the 
annals of Time. For it is not the mere 
| dispersion of this people that furnishes 
the arguinent, but the occasion of that 
dispersion, The people we see; there 
is no denying their existence : and more 
than that, there is no denying their for- 
mer greatness, Vespasian and Titus 
found them great, We have had occa- 
sion to appeal to the extant Arch o 
Titus at Rome, for the date of the 
dissolution of their government: we 
now appeal to an inscription that once 
formed part of that structure, for the 
power of that people, over which the 
triumph was so remarkable as to deserve 


eternal commemoration, 


found near the Arch of Titus, among 
op the other front of the arch, 


IMP. TITO. CAESARI. DIVI. VESPASIANL F. 
VESPASIANO, AUG. PONTIFICL MAXIMO 
TRIB. POT, X. IMP. XVII. COS. VII P. P, 
PRINCIPL SVO. S. P. Q. R. 
QUOD. PRAECEPTIS. PATRIS. CONSILHSQVE, ET 
AVSPICIS. GENTEM, IVDAEORVM. DOMVIT, ET 
VRBEM. HIEROSOLYMAM. OMNIBVS. ANTE. SE 
DVCIBUs. REGIBVS. GENTIBVSQVE. AVI. FRVYSTRA 
PETITAM. AVT, OMNINO, INTENTATAM. DELEVIT, 
** The Senate and people of Rome, [erect this Monument in honour of J 
** Titus Caesar Vespasian Augustus, Sovereign Pontiff, Tribuue for the teath 


** time: Emperor for the seventeenth time ; Consul for the eighth time; Father 
“ of the Country, their Prince ; because that he, under the precepts, the counsels, 


“ and the auspices of his Father, subdued the people of the Jews, and razed their. 


“* city Jerusalem ; which ajl before him, Generals, Kings, and Nations, had 
‘either attacked in vain, or had been deterred [by its strength} from at- 
* tacking.” 
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- Admit that Josephus, to answer some 
bye purpose, misleads his readers: who 
built the Arch of Titus? Admit the 
Gospels to be works of later ages :— 
the Arch of Titus is bound down to a 
date: for a very few years closed the 
reigns of both father and son, and who 
would incur such an expense long after 
their death ? It were, perhaps, rash to 
say, that independent of the Gospels, 
as records, there are evidences sufficient 
of the truth of the history they contain, 
to convince the ingenuous mind ; yet 
we may venture to say, that whoever 
would combine the evidences still ex- 
taut, extra the Gospels, would make 
out a case, in support of Christianity, 
strong enough to put infidelity itself to 
the blush. In such a service to the 
Christian cause, the testimony of 
Heathen adversaries is unexceptionable ; 
the names of places, persons, and things, 
preserved, as other antiquities are pre- 
served; relicts of customs and manners 
opposed to Christianity ; traditions curs 
rent in particular places, with many 
other facts, form a body of evidence too 
powerful to fear dispute. And here 
we might remind Dr. Gregory, that a 
source of testimony, not touched on by 
him, opens itself in support of the sa- 
cred books, especially (for instance) of 
the Revelations. The ancient struc- 
tures of Christian worship, are adorned 
with representations founded on these 
writings. The Mosaics of Churches 
built im the fourth or fifth century, 
exhibit the Saviour sitting on his 
throne ; the four and twenty elders, the 
four living creatures, &e. &e. with va- 
rious other devices, all drawn from the 
book of the Revelations. Now, that 
book could not have obtained so great 
authority, sudden/y ; nor uuless the then 
extant evidence of iis origin had been 
deemed satisfactory, by those who thus 
adorned their public and ecclesiastical 
structures ; where the whole congrega- 
tion was, in amauner, called on to wit- 
ness their truth. Or, if this had oc- 
eurred jn some places, and under the 
influence of some parties, it could never 
have been so general, as we find it 
among all parties: it could never have 
become the favourite subject of church 
ornament, . 
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** Give me a fulcrum,” said Archi- 
medes, ** and I will move the world,” 
Give such foundation of rock for mathe- 
matical reasoning and mathematical rea~ 
soning will carry demonstration with it, 
But then, the subjects must be treated 
in a simple manner, free from technical 
phrases of school divinity, perfectly in- 
dependent of party, and of every minor 
interest. They demand also an accuracy 
of idea not always regarded by divines, 
We know, for instance that it has been 
customary to confound regeneration with 
the new-birth ; yet, as in nature there is 
always an interval between generation 
and birth,—and in man an interval of 
many months,—why should they not 
also be separated in the spiritual allu- 
sion, derived from that process? Rege- 
neration may be the primary work 
of the sacred Spirit on the heart; but, 
as in wature, neither the family nor 
society has evidence of generation till 
the child is born, so neither had the 
church avy proof of regeneration, in the 
case of adults, till baptism manifested 
the birth of the convert into a new life 
and character. It follows undeniably, 
that arguments addacible under this 
distinction, may be more strictly demon- 
strative than those which could be pos- 
sibly employed to defend a confusion of 
ideas, enthralled in undefinable ineon-~ 
gruities, 

Something like this gradual progress 
of life has appeared necessary to our 
author, who insists on ** the distinction 
between regencration aud sanctification, 
the former is the commencement of spi- 
ritual /ife, the other is s ritual 
And yet, unhappily, Dr. G, supposes 
that Cornelius aud his family were in- 
stantaneously transformed from unbe-~ 
lievers to believers : not so; for the pre- 
vious ** believing in God, with all his 
family,” must go for something in that 
instance, Conversions, the consequence 
of miracles, as that of Sergius Paulus, 
are different affairs; and as miracles are 
now out of the question, we conceive 
that cases of instantaneous conversion, 
are not according to the established 
order of things, and can only be justified 
by long and demonstrative experience in 
future life, and conduct, 


On such a lasting change of character 
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the stress of evidence must be laid ; it 

was the subject of bold appeal in aucient 

days ; itis the subject of ocular demon- 

stration in modern days. Our author 
resents a noble passage of a christian 
ther to this purpose, 


Lacrantivs, an ancient father of the 
church, in one of his appeals to the adver- 
saries of true religion, drew a bold, but not 
unfaithful, picture of the genuine effects of 
the Gospel upon the heart and conduct of 
sincere Christians .—“* Give me, (says he,) 
aman who is choleric, abusive in his lan- 
guage, headstrong, and uuruly; and with 
a few words, (the words of God,) he shall 
be rendered gentle as a lamb.—Give me a 
greedy, avaricious, close-fisted man, and t 
will presently return him to you a generous 
creature, freely bestowing his money by 
handfuls. Give mea cruel, blood-thirsty 
wretch, instantly bis ferocity shall be trans- 
formed into a truly mild and mercifyl dis- 

ition. Give me vu unjust man, a fool- 
asiuful man; and on a sudden he 
shall become honest, wise, and virtuous, 
Inone taver, (the laver of regeneration) all 
his wickedness shall be washed away. So 
great is the efficacy of Divine Wisdom, that 
when once admitted inte the human heart, 
it expels folly, the parent of all vice; and 
in accomplishing this great end, there is no 
occasion for any expense, no absolute need 
of books, or deep and long study or medi- 
tation. The benefit is conferred gratui- 
tously, easily, expeditiously; provided the 
ears and the heart thirst after wisdom. Did 
any, or could any of the heathen philoso- 
phers accomplish such important purposes 
as this?" 

This language of the Christian Ciccroe, 
(as he was usually denominated) conveys 
no vain and empty boast; nor does it, uu- 
der pretext of exaiting Religion, insuit and 
trample upon reasou and philosophy.— 
The effects here ascribed to religion have 
been frequently produced by it, aud will 
always be produced when it is allowed its 
genuine aud complete operation. Aud 
with respect to the supposed insult offered 
to reason, there can no such thing, unless 
that be an insult to reason, which renders 
its real nature palpable, and guards agaist 
the abuse of it while it teaches its proper 
use. Keason has beeu termed, and not im- 
properly, “the eve o tie for asthe 
eye cannot see without light, so veither 
can reason know without iustruction. the 
progress of mankihd in learning and 
scieuce has been made, strictiy speakicg, 
by groping, by feeling ove trith after an- 
other, and adding it to the general stock ; 
axcept, indeed, when some graud disco- 


veries have been struck at once in a cen 
tury, or perhaps les., by the force of genius; 
but even these, whatever benefits may 
have resulted from them, have not been 
discoveries of such truths or propositions, 
as are developed in Reveaied Religiou.— 
Reasow can vo more instruct itself, because 
it knows by instruction, than the eye can 
give light to itseif, because it sees by the 
light. ‘This observation applies peculiarly 
to religious matters; aud you may safely 
infer from it, that “a man may as well 
take a view of things upon earth in a dark 
night, by the light of his own eve, as pre- 
tend to discover the things of heaven, in 
the nigh’ of nature, by the light of his own 
reason.” Upon these points, stvs a ve 
powerful reasoner, Bishop Horsley, “ the 
evidence of Holy Scripture is, indeed, the 
only thing that amounts to proof, The 
utmost that reasoning can do, is to lead to 
the discovery, and by Cod’s grace, to the 
humble acknowledgement, of the weakness 
and insufficiency of reason; to resist her 
encroachments upon the province of fiith; 
to silence her objectio s, aud cast down 
imaginations, and prevent the innovations 
and refinements of philosophy aud vain 
deceit.” 
The grand attributes of reason are, its 
capability of receiving, and, when pro- 
perly disciplined, of retaining, whatever is 
communicated to it, and its power of dis- 
crnninating, when it bas suitable data, be- 
tween truth and falsehood, er betweeu fit- 
ness and want of fitness to accomplish cer- 
tain purposes. And these attributes are 
possessed ig the highest perfection, when, 
as Paul expresses it, “ the eyes of our un- 
derstanding, | rns Siavas, the faculty of se- 
paration or discernment) being enlightened, 
wegnay know what is the hope of our call- 
ing, and what tle riches of the glory of 
our inheritance ia the svints, end what is 
the exceeding greatness of his power to- 
ward us who believe.” Now, if these fa- 
culties of the soul be duly exercised, it 
will be seén thet the religion of Jesus 
Christ is all it professes to be, and is capa- 
bie of effecting all that its edvocates as- 
cribe to it; that it is couformable to the 
highest reason, and is, therefore, deserving 
of the warmest admiretion ond the most 
cordial reception. The religion we ore 
taught in the Gospel leads inevitably to 
the exaltation and perfection of our uoblest 
fveulties: it requires us to ase the things of 
this life as in reason they ought to be used, 
to cherish such tempers and dispositions as 
are the glory of juteliigent creatures, to 
avoid such couduct as would degrade and 
debase our nature, to walk in sach wisdom 
as exalts our character, to practise sack 
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piety as will raise us above the world and 
elevate us to God, 
“ His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
® And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle w hir!.” 

Youne. 


ao, This extract shews the talent of the 
4 author, and the tone he maintains in 
his work, These principles are of im- 
mutable force ; age has no power to ren- 
der them antiquated ; and various read- 
ings, or imperfect copies, or heedless 
eollations, have no influence on such ex- 
amples. Every change of heart, and 
deportment bespeaks the influence of 
Religion ; and every repulsion,, or 
abatement of vice, is of the same de- 
scription ,though not of the same de- 
gree. 

We ought to add that many of the 
notes in this edition are answers to ob- 
jections which had been sent to the 
author since his former editions: they 
add much to the value of the work ; and 
the rather, as they are composed in re~ 
ply to real opponents, and to arguments 
stated with the ingenuity and force of 
modern controversy. 

When the cause of trath is our ob- 
ject, the erime of reverting to a work 
already dismissed, we trust is venial ;--- 
we therefore add, a thought or two, to 
which Mr. Cormack’s volume has given 
occasion, 

‘a | Among other articles, the question of 
i of Miracles engages the attention of Dr. 
Gregory, aud he inserts Mr. Hume’s 
famous argument on that subject. 

The substance of Mr. Hume's argument 
ha (which | describe, because almost all the 
later Deists have echoed his sentiments) is 
this, “ Experievce, which in some things 
is variable, in others is uniform, is our only 
guide in reasoning concerning matters of 
fact. Variable experience gives rise to 
probability only; an uniform experience 
amounts to proof. Our belief of any fact, 
from the testimony of eye-witnesses, is de- 
rived from no other principle than our ex- 
perience of the veracity of human testi- 
mony. If the fact attested be miraculous, 
there arises a contest of two opposite expe- 
riences, or proof agamst proof. Now, a 
miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; 
and asa firm and unalterable experience 
bas established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the very nature of 
the fact, is as complete as any argument 
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from experience can ibly be imagined ; 
and if so, it is an undeniable consequence, 
that it cannot be surmounted by any proof 
whatever derived from human testimony.” 


Now, we are somewhat mistaken, if 
the custom of female infantieide does not 
bear hard on this hypothesis : for cer- 
tainly it ‘* is a violation of the laws of 
nature,’’ it is an absolute contradiction 
to that firm and unalterable experience 
which has established these laws’’—yet 
it is supported by human testimony, 
beyond all denial :---and after all is no 
miracle ! That a whole people should 
for ages, destroy one half of its poste- 
rity, is not less incredible than a suspens 
sion of the laws of matter aud motion, 
of gravity and solidity—yet, all the 
while, though marvellous, it is not mira- 
culous, 

The practice of Tragga was first forci- 

bly brought to Colonel Walker's notice by 
an occurrence at Mallia, where a Bhat had 
become security on the part of Dossajee, 
the Rajah, or chief of that district. When 
the time of payment arrived, Dossajee re- 
fused to fulfil his engagement. Having 
had recourse, without success, to every ex- 
pedient, which could be supposed to move 
the compassion, or justice, of the chief, 
he resolved on the commission of Tragga, 
by putting one of his own children to 
death, He spent the night preceding the 
horrid act, in religious ceremonies, in 
company with a friend. In the mornin 
he called his daughter, a fine girl of vight 
years of age, and desired her to prepare 
for being a sacrifice to save her father’s 
character from dishonour, Seusible of the 
necessity under which her father was laid, 
she yielded herself a voluntary victim, Af- 
ter bathing and purification, she placed 
herself in an attitude, in which her father's 
sword could easily reach her neck; and 
while she was holding aside her long hair 
he, with one stroke of his sabre, sever 
the head from the body. 
This transaction was related to Colonel 
Walker in a public Kutchery, in the pre- 
sence of several hundred auditors, by the 
father himself, who minutely described the 
particulars with feeling nt f sorrow. His’ 
feeling and sorrow, however, did not arise 
from the idea of contracting guilt, but of 
the hardness of his fate, and the injustice 
of Dossajee, which had compelled him to 
be the executioneer of his own child, On 
the head of Dossajee, he considered her 
blood as resting. 


*,’ Compare 2 Kings, iii. 27. 
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The History of the Empire of the 
Musulmans in Sain and Portugal, By 
G. Power, Esq. Surgeou to his Majesty's 
Forces. 8vo. pp. 392. Price 0s. Gd. 
Stockdale, Loudou, 1815. 


This is one of the best subjects left 
untouched by the pen of the historian. 
But it demands a philosophic mind, very 
diligent and laborious researches, with 
a kuowledge of the language used by 
the Moors, as well as of that used by their 
adversaries the Spaniards. 

It demands, iv short, the labour of a 
life: for it is nut enough to be ae- 
qnainted with the superficial history of 
events; there are a thousand latent 
causes, aud striking traits of character, 
to engage meditation; nor is military 
proweas only, to be investigated, the 
arts, the literature, the polite studies of 
the Moors, a people whom we are suffi- 
ciently forward to term Barbarians, 
opens an astonishing view of the powers 
of man, mingled with his perversities. 

To render the subject complete, there 
runs through the whole of it such a 
chivalrous spirit, such rude, yet effec- 
tual principles of honour, such confi- 
dence in the integrity of an enemy, such 
voluptuous delusion of the seuses, such 
magnificence and splendour, that no- 
thing seems to be wantiug to create in- 
terest. The point of time at which to 
stop, is fixed; which is a marked ad- 
vautage ; and it leaves the eross tri- 
umphant over the crescent: an invalu- 
able advantage to a Christian writer. 
The whole would be complete in itself. 

The subject, moreover, would be new 
to our countrymen; and indeed, it 
would be new to a great proportion of 
the Spaniards themselves, Many of the 
printed histories are rare, and therefore, 
are seldom seen: many appropriate do- 
cuments are lying in dusty piles on the 
Shelves of the Royal Spamsh Libraries, 
or in their civic repositories, Others 
in the Arabic language have been faid 
aside without examination ; and though, 
perbaps, for the west part, containing 
mere wusty records, of no account, yet 
some might prove both instructive and 
entertaining. 

The manners of a people are always 


interesting : poetry, anecdotes, brilliant 
salives of the imaginatiou, honourable and 
benevolent employment of wisdoin, with 
its contrary, dishonourable and barbae 
rous perversion of talent, are all so 
many t/ems in favour of au author. The 
contending religions, their principles, 
sanctions, and commands, are included 
in the groupe. 

Mr. Power’s plan did not extend so 
far as was requisite to do these particu- 
lars justice. He preseuts an abstract of 
the history of events : and a melancholy 
series it is of battles and slaughter. 
Almost every page runs with blood, 
The contests are not merely so many 
struggles for victory; they are so many 
instauces of religious fury, assuming 
the shape of heroism and patriotic 
valour. 

The work opens with some account of 
the original Arabs; of Mahomed, and 
his religiou,—of its progress, espe- 
cially westward, into Africa, tll it 
reached the shores of the Atlantic, 
‘Then the history of the introduction of 
the Moors into Spain, by the imstru- 
mentality of Count Julian, and his bro- 
ther, Appa, Archbishop of Toledo, the 
gradual accession of these people when 
they bad ouce obtained footing, until their 
possession of almost ail the Peninsula. 

This naturally leads to their irruption 
mto France, the destruction of their 
army, by Charles Martel, the rising 
hopes and energies of the handful of 
Spaniards cooped up in the Asturias, the 
dissensions among the Musulmaus, their 
mistaken policy, the advautage taken of 
their quarrels by the Spanish leaders, 
and, at length, their expulsion by the 
arms of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

We can only glance at the history, 
and select a few passages which shew 
the author’s manner ;---battles are sel- 
dom pleasant reading, and few, if any, 
of these battles have been so correctly 
described as to be intelligible. 

By way of giving our readers some idea 
of these Moors, we transcribe Mr. P’s, 
character of Abderaman, wha established 
his grandeur at Cordova, about A, D, 
760. 


Abderame, by his valour and activity, 
trium rhed over his enemies. He main- 


tained himself on the throne with glory; 
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ke merited the fair surname of the just, 
and cherished, nay cultivated himself, the 
fine arts, in the midst of troubles and dan- 
gers. It was him | he} who first established 
schools at Cordova for the study of astro- 
nomy, the mathematics, medicine, and 
grammar. Abderame himscif composed 
verses, and passed for one of the most 
eloquent men of his age: he embellished 
and fortified his capital, constructed a 
superb palace with delight/ul gardens, and 
commenced a grand mosque, which excites, 
even to this day, the admiration of tra- 
yellers. 

This monument of magnificence was not 
completed until the reign of Hackem, the 
son and successor of Abderame. The 
Spaniards have preserved ouly a part of 
this building, which nevertheless is six 
huadved fet in length and two hundred 
avd fifty in breadth. More than three 
hundred columus of alabaster, jasper, and 
marble supported this edifice, aud it was 
entered, in former times, by twenty-four 
gates of bronze covered with sculpture in 
gold, and four thousand seven hundred 
lamps illuminated every wight this mag- 
nificent fabric. [it wes here that the 
Caliphs of Cordova used to go to pray for 
the peopie on Friday; the day devoted to 
religion by Mahomet. hither the Musui- 
mans of Speiu betook themselves in p - 
grimage, as those ofthe East did to the 
temple at Mecce here were ce ebrated 
with the grandest solemnities, the festivals 
of the great sod the ‘itt Beiram, which 
correspouds with the passover of the Jews, 
that of the renewal of the year, and of the 
Miloud, or the anniversory of the Lirth of 
Mahomet. Lach of these festivals lasted 
exit days, during which time all labou 
eeased; the Musulmans sent each other 
presents, paid and received visits, sve rificed 
their victims, and families re-unitmg, forgot 
thetr differences, made mutua! vows of 
eternal concord, and gave themselves up to 
the enjoyment of every pleasure which the 
Jews allowed. At night the city was illumi- 
nated, the streets were strewed with flowers 
and the promenades and public places re- 
sounded with the clangour of harps, of tam- 
barines, andhautboys. In fine, the more to 
celebrate these festivals, the rich were pro- 
digal in their charitable donations, and the 
benedictions of the poor were chaunted in 
wnison with the songs of joy. 

We must make allowances for a cer- 
tain infusion of the oriental style in 
such descriptions, They were, neither 
more nor less, than what may now be 
witnessed at Constantinople and Grand 
Driro. Imagination may bedeck these 
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with its rainbow hues ; but the eye 
which has beheld them stops far short 
in its estimate. The riches of Spain, 
have probably, been miscalculated froyn 
similar causes, That the country was 
fertile, admits of no doubt; for so it is, 
or might be at this day: but the vast 
quantity of gold and precious stones 
which is reported, the prodigious reve- 
nues it furnished, demand documents of: 
unimpeachable authenticity to render 
them credible. The same facility of 
imagination that multiplied the real 
wealth of the country, delighted in the 
activity it enjoyed, when engaged in 
forming or repectiug those Tales and 
Stories which, in process of time, be- 
came Novels and Romances, Hence 
Giants, of multiplied powers; hence Cas- 
tles moated and barricadoed ; hence 
chivalrous knights, and lovers in every 
form and disguise: hence the opposi- 
tion and personal combat between Pay- 
nim foe and Christian deliverer of the 
oppressed, with every attendant om the 
amorous herowho seaght adventures 
worder to soften the heart of lis eb- 
‘urate mistress. Henee the corn zances 
arms, by which fhe country aod favth 
of the combatants were ostogu hed, 
with all the parapherncha, our 
readers have been accustomea in 


Don Quixote, Says Mr. P, 


This delicate and romantic gaHantry, 
which rendered the Moors of Granada 
famous all over urope, formed a singular 
outrast to the natural ferocity of ail the 
peopie who came from Africa. These 
Musulmans, who in battle placed their 
glory and their address in cutting off 
siiifully the heads of their evemies, which 
they attached to the Low of their saddles, 
and afterwards exposed, flowing with 
blood, on the battlements of their towns 
and at the gates of their palaces; these 
restless indovile warriors, ever ready to 
revolt against their kings, to depose or 
strangle them, became at the same time 
the most tender, submissive, aud im- 
passioned ‘overs. Their women, although 
generally slaves, became, when they made 
a conquest, the most absolute soyoreigns 
and the supreme deities of those whose 
hearts they possessed. It was to render 
themselves agreeable to their mistresses 
that they sought glory; it was to shine 
im their eyes, that they were prodigal of 
their riches and their lives; that they mu- 
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tually endeavoured to excel in their achieve- 
ments and in the most magnificent enter- 
tainments ‘This extraordinary combina- 
tion of softness and ferocity, of delicacy 
and barbarity, this eager desire to prove 
themselves: the most valiant and the most 
constant, did it come to the Moors from 
the Spaniards, or did the Spaniards acquire 
it from the Moors? It is not easy to deter- 
mine this point; vet when we consider 
that this character uever existed in Asia, 
the primary country of these Arabs; when 
we find less of it in Africa, where their 
conquests had naturalized them, and that, 
since their departure from Spain, they have 
lost even the traces of those amiable and 
chivalrous manners; there is some reason 
to award the palm to the Spanierds and 
Portuguese. In fact, before the invasion 
of the Moors, the courts of the Gothic 
Kings already afforded abundant examples 
of gallantry. 

After that epoch we see the princes and 
the chevaliers of Leon, of Navarre, and 
Castile, equally renowned for their amours, 
and their achievements. ‘The name aloue 
of the Cid recals at once the ideas of ten- 
derness and courage ; and since the expul- 
sion of the Moors the Spaniards have pre- 
served a reputation for gallantry very su- 
perior to other European vations, and of 
which the germ, destroyed at present in 
ether countries, still subsists in Spain and 
Portugal. 

The truth is, tht the females of Grenada 
deserved to inspire so much love; they 
were, and are still, the most secuciug 
Women imaginable. We read in an Ara- 
dian historian, who wrote of Grenada, in 
the year 1578 of our era, in the reign of 
Mahomet the Old, the following portrait 
ef the ladies of his coantry. 

“They are all beautiful; but that 
beauty which strikes us at ouce, receives 
afterwards its principal charm from their 
graceful and genteel deportment. Their 
stature is under the middle size; their long 
black hair descends. to their heels; their 
teeth white as alabaster, embellish their 
vermillion lips, which always smile with a 
caressing air. ‘The great use which they 
make of perfumes of the most exquisite 
odour, gives a coolness aud a brilliancy to 
their skin, which is not possessed by other 
Musulmaus. Their gait, their dance, all 
their movements have a graceful softness 
and an elegant negligence, which adorn 
ali their attractions. ‘Their conversation 
is lively and keen, their genius refined aud 
penetrating; they express themselves con- 
stantly in sallies of wit, or in words full of 


meaning. 


The means by which this people were 
expelled from Spain, with their last re- 
sistance, deserves to be impressed on 
the memory. The siege of Grenada 
was one of those striking events which 
occur but seldom ; and are too dist netly 
marked to be lost amidst the destruc- 
tions of time. We give Mr, P.’s account 
of it at length. 


This great city, as has been a'ready 
mentioned, was defended by strong ram- 
parts, flanked by a thousand and thirty 
towers, and by a number of works heaped 
ove above another. Notwithstanding tire 
civil wars which had inundated it with 
blood, it contained more than two hundred 
thousand men. All that remained of the 
brave warriors, attached 1o their country, 
to their religion, and to their laws, was 
united within its walls. Despair doubled 
their strength, and under-any other leader 
than Boabdil, this despair might have saved 
the city; but this weak and ferocious 
prince, upon suspicion, or the slightest in- 
dication, condemued his most faith ul sub- 
jects to die by the axe of the executioner, 
and became the object of hatred and con- 
tempt to the Grenadines, who gave him 
the name of which siguifies the 
little King. All the tribes of Grenada, 
particularly that of the Abeucerrages, were 
discontented and discouraged. ‘The 
faques and the Imans with a loud voice 
predivted the termination of the empire of 
the Musuimans, and the abhorrence which 
they feit for the yoke of the Spaniards 
alone sustained an indignant people ag inst 
their enemies and their king. 

The troops of Ferdinand, on the contrart, 
elevated by their recent successes, con- 
sidered theinselves as invincible, and be- 
lieved that they marched to certain coa- 
quest. ‘They saw themselves commanded 
by chiefs whom they adored. Pouce de 
Leon Marquis of Cadiz, Henry de Gusman 
Duke of Mediua Sidonia, Mendoza Aguilar 
Villena, and above all Gonsalve de Cor- 
dova, and a great number of other famots 
captains, followed a victorious king. fsa- 
bella, whose virtues commanded veret- 
ationand respect, whose grace and affabilify 
attracted admiration and leve, betook her- 
self to the camp with the Iafant and her 
children, attended by the most. brilliant 
court ever hitherto seen in Europe. This 
great Qneen accommodated her manners,, 
naturally reserved, to the circumstances of 
the times, and combiued splendid feasts 
aud public amusements with the hardshif's 
ofwar. Tournaments succeeded ‘to com- 


} bats, and illuminations, dances, and games, 
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occupied the nights of summer, so delight- 
ful in those climates. Isabella presided 
over the whole: one word from her tips 
Was arecompence for the greatest hard- 
ships, one of her smiles made the lowest 
soldier a hero. Abundance reigned in the 
camp; pleasure and hope animated al! 
hearts: whilst, amongst the Grenadines, 
mutual mistrnst, general consternation, and 
a certainty of a want of provisions, had 
cooled their courage. 


The Empire of the Musulmans. By G. Power, Fsq. 
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extensive domain, which he should dispose 
of according to his own wishes. 

Such was the capitulation, which the 
Spaniards observed but badly. Boabdit 
executed it some days before the time 
agreed upon, apprehending that his peo- 
ple, excited by the Imans, wished to break 
it, and to bury themselves under the ruins 
of Grenada. (A.D. 1492.) The unfortu- 
nate King hastened to deliver over to the 
Castilians Albazyn and Alhambra; he after- 
wards carried the keys to Ferdinand, and 
never move returned into that city. Shortly 
after, followed by his family and a small 
number of his servants, he took the road to 
the doleful domain which they gave him 
for his kingdom. 

When Boahdil (surnamed Chiqnito, 
which signifies the little, from his diminu- 
tive stature) was departing from bis palace 
to deliver himself up to his conqueror, he 
took his way through one of the gates of 
Albazyn, and demanded, as a favour, that 
no other person should ever be permitted 
after him to pass that gate, which Ferdi- 
nand agreed to without difficulty ; and in 
order that this should be the more carefully 


The siege had lasted nine months. Fer- 
dinand did not attempt an assault against 
aplace sv well fortified; but having de- 
vastated the surrounding country, waited 
patiently until famine should occasion the 
fall of Grenada. Content to batter the 
ramparts, to repulse the frequent sorties of 
the Moors, he did not engage in any de- 
cisive action ; but every day more closely 
confined the evemy, for whom no possibi- 
lity of escape remained. An accident, 
during one night set fire to the tents of 
Isabella, and the flames consumed the 
who'e camp, but Boabdil took no advan- 
tage of the disoster. The Queen wished the 
Spaniards to build a town on the site of the 


consumed camp, for the purpose of convin- 
emg the Musulmans that the siege would 
neverbe raised ; and this idea, equally grand, 


extraordinary, and worthy of the genius of 


Isabella, was executed in twenty-four 
days. The Spaniards established them- 
selves in their new city, which was sur- 
rounded by wails, 2nd subsists to this day, 
preserving the neme of Santa Fé, given to 
it by the pious Queen. 


At length, oppressed by famine, van- 
quished almost constantly in the petty 
combats which occurred under their walls, 
abandoned, by Africa, which made no 
effort to save them, the Musulmans per- 
ceived the necessity of surrendering. Gon- 
slave of Cordova was commissioned by the 
King to regulate the articles of capitula- 
tion. He proposed accordingly that the 
Grenadines should acknowledge as Sove- 
reigns Ferdinand and Isabella, as well as 
their successors to the crown of Castile; 
that they should release, without ransom, 
their christian prisoners; that the Musnl- 
mans, always governed by their own laws- 
should preserve their customs, their judges, 
a portion of their mosques, and the free ex- 
ercise of their religion ; that they should 
be enabled to preserve or to sell their 
property, and be permitted to retire into 
Africa, or any other country they might 
choose, without being ever forced by the 
Castilians to quit Spain; and that Boabdil 
shguld enjoy the Apuxares, a rich and 


observed in all fature ages, he ordered it to 
be inclosed with a wall, as it is at present. 
Arrived at the Mount Padal, whence 
Grenada may be seen, Boabdil cast upon 
it his last look, whilst tears bedewed bis 
countenance. “ My son,” says Aixa, his 
mother, to him, “ you have reason to weep 
like a woman, for the loss of a throne, 
which you have not defended like a man.” 
The unfortunate Musulman could not 
live a subject in the country where he had 
reigned so long; but passed over in some 
little time into Africa, where he was.killed 
in battle. 

Having served with the British armies 
under the Duke of Wellington in the Pe- 
niusula, Mr. Power has introduced a few 
anecdotes and remarks, from his personal 
knowledge. 


Most of these are to the honour of his 
countrymen; and though it be unfortu- 
nately, but too true, that his country- 
men are looked on with an evil eye by 
the Spaniards, whose subjection to their 
priesthvod is unlimited, yet the case is 
different in this country, and it is in the 
power of Spain to obtain strong hold of 
the regard and opinion of the British 
nation. The Spaniards say, ‘ Peace 
with England, if war with all the world.” 
And we on our part, wish universal 
peace, as well with Spain, as with all 
the world, 
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Rapport de M. Mathieu, &e. Report 


by M. Mathieu, made in the name of 
the Central Commission, charged with 
the examination of the proposition of 
M. Emeric-David, concerning marriage 
between Brothers-in-law, and Sisters- 
in-law. 

Rapport; &c. Report on the necessity 
of suppressing dispensations for marriage 
—of suppressing or modifying the ob- 
stacles which impede or annul matri- 
mony ;—in short, to establish a form 
purely civil by which to certify that con- 
tract, by M. Languinais. 


Tue French revolution may be consi- 
dered in the light of an experiment,— 
costly, no doubt, but yet an experiment, 
by which to decide on the real improve- 
ments of which human life and civilized 
society is susceptible. Among the in- 
numerable projects for this purpose, 
those which aflected the domestic rela- 
tions were not the least important. In 
fact, they could not but have powerful 
effects ou the morals of a people pre- 
viously demoralized to no inconsiderable 
degree. If the new regulations had 
proved more friendly to public decorum 
and to private virtue, than those which 
they replaced, mankind might have been 
gainers, on the whole, by the example : 
—but, as they stand convicted by 
events, of having contributed to the ex- 
tension of vice, and not of virtue, what 
is the unavoidable inference ? 

This question cannot be properly 
answered without the assistance of a 
Moral History of the French Revolution, 
a work, which could not fail of develo- 
ping many striking facts, and of en- 
larging our views in regard co cause and 
effect, with the formation of private 
character, as modified by public institu- 
tions. Till such a work appears we 
must take advantage of what detached 
portions of authentic history occasionally 
reach us; and among them, we distin- 
guish these two reports. 

In the first, M. Mathien observes, 
that there certainly are impediments 
which have been considered as such by 
the common suffrage of mankind, sane- 
tioned by the voice of nature, by a mys- 


Mathieu, §c. [238 


terious veto felt by every heart, conse- 
crated by the respect of all people: om 
these no difference of opinion can arise, 
There are others, says he, which result 
from positive prohibition alone, and rest 
on the respect due to legal authority. 
The operation of law begins, and with it 
the discussions to which it gives rise, 
where the voice of nature ceases to be 
heard. 

In 1792, every thing in Trance was 
carried to extremes. The most intimate 
alliance was allowed without any restric- 
tion, or precaution: the consequences 
led many thinking men to prefer the 
greatest severity, in direct opposition = 
such was the licentiousness, at whieh 
they were shocked! The Commission of 
Redaction desirous of avoiding various 
difficulties with whieh it was pressed, 
cut the knot that it could not untie, by 
enacting an entire prohibition between 
brother-in-law sister-in-law, 
stipulating for the necessity of a dispen- 
sation between uncle and niece, aunt 
and nephew. 


On what grounds they established this 
distinction, none can tell. The return 
of the Bourbons tending to the restora- 
tion of ancient opinions, this subject was 
re-considered among others. 

We learn, that the immediate conse- 
quence of the promulgation of the Code 
Civil, by which marriage between bro- 
ther-in-law and sister-in-law was pro- 
hibited, was more than seventecn hun- 
dred reclamations in writing supported 
by authentic documents; and that from 
the nature of those which reached the 
Chamber of Deputies on the first report 
of the matter, and the petitions imme- 
diately addressed to the Miuister, there 
was every reason to conelude that a 
still greater number of families was 
thrown into difficulty and distresses on 
that subject. These reports prepose to 
give the king a power of dispensation im 
cases of matrimony between brother-iu 
law, and sister-in-law, equally as be- 
tween uncle and niece, and aunt and 
nephew ;---but, to be preceded or ac- 
companied by an act of the family as- 
sembled in deliberative council, by 
which the government may be kept 
harmless, and guided in its determing- 
tions, 
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This statement which is_ from aatho- 
rity, does but augment our desire, for 
a comparison oi the efiects produced by 
public laws on the morals aud happiness 
ef the people. To judge from the pre- 
sept appearances which disgrace the 
French Metropulis, the profligacy of 
the people és encreased.—and yet it must 
be contessed, that it was not easy 
to increase it; and that it may seem 
to be so, without being really so. The 
history of divorces, of applications for 
divorce, of repudiations, of bastardies, of 
prohibited marriages, &c. for France, 
during the ditlesent regimes she has 
suffered, would be extremely curious ; 
and if written with an intelligent and 

hilosophic spirit, would be no less 
instructive, 


Present circumstances do not allow us 
to expect much further information on 
the matter, ifany ; but we have thought 
a record of these facts was not misplaced 
in our pages. 

An Ode. Martin, London, 1815. 


More simple than civil, this title, 
which leaves us to guess at the subject. 
Odes are rather favourite species of 
Poetry ; and when they add to 
vigour of thought, an elastic vigour of 
expression, they captivate the youthful 
mind, almost always, and not seldom 
prompt the grey critic to forego his cen- 
sures. The present ode depicts a Mo- 
narch, whose chamber’s gloom is 
visited by most of the fell passions, as 
Remorse, Anger, Despair, and Hate, he 
contemplates the insignia of his dignity, 
and after this interview abandons them. 
Love, visits him, but love, too, forsakes 
him. 

If this Ode be intended for a compe- 
titor with Shakespea*e’s scene of the de- 

rted spirits visiting guilty Richard, 
it fails, beeause the objects are uot so 
clear: nor the scenery and moment so 
striking: if the writer meant to emu- 
late Collins’s Ode to the Passions, he has 
not taken sufficient scope ;—and yet 
some parts of this Ode are good. I: 
seems to want fivishing; the ear and 
band of a friend might have contributed 
essential improvemcot. 


A Gazettecr of the Most Remarhable 
Places in the World; with Brief No» 
tices of the Principal Historical Events, 
&e. By Thomas Bourn, Teacher of 
Writing and Geography. Second Edi- 
tion, Price 13s. For the author.— 
Mawman, London. 1815. 

This work is greatly enlarged from 
What it was when it came under our 
Hotice formerly : the additions are 
drawn for the most part from unexcep- 
tionable sources, pl contribute essen- 
tial assistance to the general learning of 
the young student in Geography. 

Mr. Bourn has laid both prose and 
verse under contribution, His preface 
deserves perusal, as being the result of 
personal observation on different modes 
of teaching. To his suggestion on the 
propriety of annexing periodical publi- 
cations to school reading, we cannot but 
give our Sanction, provided the selec- 
tion be very juclicious : otherwise ideas 
obtaiued before the mind is fit to receive 
them, may do much mischief in future life. 


Sarsfield ; or the Wanderings of Youth: 
an Irish Tale, by John Gamble, Esq. 
of Strabane. 3 vols, 12mo, Price 6d. 
Cradock and Joy, London, 1814, 

A wild tale, told in a wild) manner; 
in which prudence has little share, and 
which will contribute nothing to the in- 
crease of that virtue among the writer's 
countrymen, the adventures are not what 
we should have thought natural; and 
sume of the characters, we hope and 
trust are not common, 

Yet there is nature iu some of them, 
and some of the scenes are not ill 
drawn. Considering the present  cir- 
cumstances of his country and of the 
times, we could be glad if this gentle- 
man would choose subjects favourable to 
loyalty and harmony; we then need net 
wish for so many deaths as he delights 
ia; butsome of them might live to good 
purpese. 

To say truth, we consider novels as 

pernicious, unless their tendency be 

strongly bencheial; their morality must 
be unexceptionable, their loyalty unim- 
peachable, andwe, like they, should end 
happily also, if the skill of the author 
can accomplish it. 
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A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M. P. Vice-President of the African 
Institution, &c. &c.; containing re- 
marks on the Reports of the Sierra 
Leone Company, and African Insti- 
tution, &c. By Robert Thorpe, Esq- 
LL.D. Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, 
and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty 
Court in that Colony, &c.  8vo. pp. 
84. Rivingtons London. 1815. 

Preface to third edition of a Letter to 
Wilham Wilberforee, Esq. M.P. &c. 
by Robert Thorpe, Esq LL. D, 

A Letter to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, President of the African 


Institution, from Zachary Macaulay, | 


Esq. occasioned by a pamphlet lately 
publisled by Dr. Thorpe, &e. pp. 
46. Appendix, pp. 60. Hatchard> 
London, 1815. 

We attach more consequence to the 
pamphlets betore us, than it is probable 
they may be thought to deserve by the 
majority of benevolent minds which pe- 
ruse them, Britain has lately been the 


seat of extensive charilies; charities em- | 


bracing the whole human race, and truly 
honourable proofs of the affection that 
binds a man to his brother. But, after 
the strongest approbation that can be 
given them, it must be acknowledged 
that they are conducted by mortal and 
fallible men ;—-men who may sometimes 
err by. mistake, and sometimes by incau- 
tious confidence. ‘Their own intentions 
and actions may be pure, while their 
agents are not equally so, They may be 
forced to see with the eyes of others ; to 
hear with the ears of others; avd their 
judgment must be formed on the reports 
of others. Now these others may be honest 
or dishonest. ‘They may be swayed — by 
their own wishes to realize the desires of 
their principals; they may put the best 
face upon things, in hope that time 
will accomplish what they predict; — 
these, and many other considerations, 
may bias the judgment of an honest 
man:—while a dishonest man may 
study his own interest ; may report what 
ke knows will please, and may claim a 
merit unsupported by facts. 
Vou. IL, New Series, Lit, Pan, 


Thorpe’s Letter to, Wilberforce. 
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| In the mean while, the institution is 
Fs into aiscredit; the public sees 
| 


no benefits arising from its favours ; sus- 
picion broods over the concern; confi- 
dence abates, and the best intentioned 
plan Janguishes, if nothing worse,’ The 
publicity with which most  establish- 
ments of a general nature are conducted 
in Britain, is their security: some indi+ 
| vidual is impelled to cry out, in time > 
the body interferes, and ‘he institution is 
saved. On this prin¢iple. we are favour- 
able to all appeals to the public, on 
public concerns. If the managers be in 
error, the appellant does them infinite 
service: if the appellant be in error, the 
public voice conters additional stability, 
and infuses new life and vigour into the 
party criminated, 

‘The African Institution, and the bene- 
| volent public, are obliged to Dr. Thorpe 
| for his statements;—but, whether those 
statements be correct, is altogether a dif- 
ferent question. When a gentleman, 
who has occupied the very responsible 
stations which he lately filled in the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, puts his name 
to an accusation, it is entitled to an un- 
biassed hearing. Either he fixes on him 
self the charge of being an unprincipled 
| calumniator, or he merits the appella- 
| tion of benelactor, in consequence of the 
‘exposures he makes of fallacies, 

Dr. Thorpe impeaches the public Re- 
ports of the African Institutien, without 
reserve, Tle says, 

In the third Report the same old delu- 
sion, as practised by the Sierra Leone 
Company, is kept up. The Report pro- 
ceeds to state, “that the Colony woald 
“ produce hemp, rope, cotton, silk, sugar, 
“tea, bark, camphire, castor vil, tobacco, 
“ &c, &c. was in the Colony years 
atter this Report was published, yet never 
saw any of those valuable productions, nor 
heard of any attempt being made to culti- 
vate any of them, except in the instance of 
one little cotton plantation. The Colony 
scarcely produced Cassada for the poor set- 
tlers; and never exported fifty pounds worth 
of its own produce that could benefit Engr 
land, though the establishment has cost he 
an incredible sum, including colonial expens 
diture, head money, and compensation. 

The Report then declares, “ the Direc- 
“ tors are disappointed not to have had be- 
“ fore this time, some more specific details 
“to produce, with respect to the progress 
‘uf improvement in Africa, by means of 
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** schools, and other Institutions under the 
“ patronage of the Society.” Is not this a 
most extraordinary assertion to make, under 
the countenance of some of the first per- 
sonages in the empire, when there really 
never was either scheol or institution under 
their pytronage in the Colony? 

Is this true, or false?—Is there nei- 


ther schoo] nor institution under the pa- | 


tronage of the body ?—this is a question | antag 
, dled together in promiscuous intercourse, 


of fact: whoever has eyes, and has been 
to the Colony, can bear witness for, or 
against, the affirmation. 

What they next mention worth notice, is 
sending out cotton seed, and machines ; 
true, they did send out such things, before 
the settlers had land granted to them; be- 
fore land was prepared for the seed, or im- 
plements in the Colony to prepare the land 


with ; consequently, the seed was thrown | 
into the river rotten, and the machines suf- , 


fered to decay. Their secretary and mana- 
ger knew the state of the Colony perfec tly 
well before these things were sent; private 
advantage seems therefore to bave been the 
only motive for this profuse expenditure. 


Much is then suid to induce persons to sub- | 


scribe largely, and the Report concludes, “a 
© chance will be adforded for restoring some 
“ of the captured negroes to their counex 
“jons; and some, having enjoyed the ad- 


other useful arts in the Colony, may pos- 


* sibly be beneticially employed in dissemi- 


* nating in other parts of Atrica, the know- 


* ledge which they have thus acquired.” | 
Is it not most disgraceful, by such publica- | 


tions to delude a liberal nation? those poor 
wreatures never received any 
tu their connexons and country, 

This tod, is a question of fact. Either 
he Directors have been misled, and 
through them the Public, or there must 
be many witnesses in England, and even 
in London, who can effectually refute 
this charge. The Dr. adds others, such 
as—in reference to the slave trade, 

Why the Institution are so fond of impli- 
eating the British in this trade, I cannot 
divine. The ship with Britisa property 
captured at Goree, under Spanish colours, 
they assert was a slave trader; whereas it 
was proved she had no connexion with that 
trade: ext, a ship captured by the Kan- 
garoo, with two hundred and seventy slaves, 
they say, had a cask with papers concealed, 
which proved her to be the property of a 
house in Liverpool. This is entirely un- 
tounded. 

As sdon as the captured negroes were 
janded, and delivered to the care of the 


Macaulay's Letter to the Duke of Gloucester. 


‘with indignation, 


Superintendent, a party from the Atrican 
Corps was sent to examine them; and a3 
many as they found peculiarly fit to be made 
soldiers, were marched to the fort, and, a 


jt as termed, enlisted; though the poor 


negro knew not what was said or done to 
him. The remainder were dispatched to 
what was called an hospital, a wood build 
ing. composed of two rooms, with an open 
communication, where the whole were hud- 


men, women, and children. The recruiting 


party for the West Indian regiments were 

| afterwards allowed to select the men and 

| boys that were fit for, or might shortly be- 
> 


come fit for military service. 

The women and girls were next selected 
for the basest of purposes. 

What can we say to this? The sub- 
ject was introduced into the Common: 
House of Parliament, where these charges 
were publicly denied: the African Insti- 
tution appointed an extra Committee ;—— 
that Committee has repelled the charges 
These public acts, 
gave occasion to Dr. Thorpe’s “ Preface,” 
in which he returns to the charge with 
unabated vehemence. 

Among the persons most deeply im- 


plicated by Dr. 'T. is Mr. Macaulay, the 
vantage of instruction in agricucture, and 


secretary to the Institution :—his words 
are — 

I come to the statement of the funds, 
and see, “ for clothing African boys at 
“ school, &c. 14/. 5s, 4d.” and “ for a piece 


| « of plate to Mr. Macaulay, 107/. 19s. 0d.”!! 
instruction ; | 
nor was an effort ever made, to restore them | 


Here is parsimony indeed in the natural dis- 
tribution, and prodigality in an eleemosy- 
nary donation, But why this profuse ex- 
penditure on Mr, Macaulay? He has been 
serving himself in all that be has done for 
the Sierra Leone Company or the African 


| Institution; he bas obtained every thing by 


his influence over their leaders; nearly a 
monopoly of the trade; great freights for 
his ships; the prize agency of almost every 
man of war, that has gone te the coast since 
the Abolition; the supply of the navy on 
the coast with provisions, &c.; the agency 
for the Governor and garrison seizures: in 
short, the whole control over every thing 
attached to the Colony there, and here, has 
been with him, not only in the Company's 
time, but on the surrender of the Colony to 
Government ; he arranged the offices, and 
recommended the persons to fill them; he 
allotted for himself the appointment of 
King’s Agent, and-bad not a. promise made 
by Lord Grenville, when in othce, been exe- 


'cuted by the late Duke of Portland, he 


would have succeeded. 
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From these charges Mr. Macaulay! point. It certainly, however, deserves to 


defends himself in his “ Letter to the 
Duke of Gloueester.” He accuses Dr. 
| horpe of obtaining his private and con- 


“fidential letters to Governor Ludlam, after 


the governor's death; and of garbling 
them, ‘to answer purposes of revence. 
He denfés inost of the inferences drawn 
by Dr. T. and shews the true nature of 
others, The compliment of a piece of 
plate, value fifty guineas, cost the society 
nothing; as Mr. M.’s house afterwards 
transmitted a dowation to that amount. 
Other compliments Mr. M. thinks could 
not be undeserved by an active gratut- 
LOUS SCC retary. Ile says, 

L never have had, nor could I have, a 
monopoly, or any thing which approached 
to a mouopoly, of the trade of Sierra Leone. 
The three witnesses referred to by Dr 
Thorpe, at p. 68, of his pamphlet, namely, 
Mr. Vanneck, Mr. Hanulton, and Mr. Ni- 
col, whom he represents as men of respect- 
ability and iotelligence, were fully examined 
in the mouth of January of the present 
year, 1 « Committee of the Atrican Insti- 
tution, of which Mr. Brougham was Chair- 
man; and they all testified, in the most un 
qualitied terms that nothing of monopoly 
either existed now, or had ever existed, at 
Sierra Leone; and that they did nor con- 
ceive it ssible to improve the 
system of the Colony. 
ae annexed a list of soventy-eight 
vessels, which entered the harbour of Sierra 
Leone, between the month of May, 1812, 
and the n 1614; all of which 
landed § is there, and on board of only six 
of which had any goods of mine been shipped, 

I ex also a statement of forty-one 
vessels exported produce trom the 
Colony during that time, with only two of 
which [had any concern 

Dr. Lhorpe resided at Sierra Leone, dur- 
ing nearly half of the above period, namely, 
from May, 18/2, to March, 1813; and he 
must have known, that many ships, with 
cargoes ow board, bad entered the harbour 
and landed goods at Sierra Leone, and had 
also taken cargoes on board and sailed 
thence during tiat time, which did not, 
eltber iu whole or in part, belong to me.— 
And yet be athrms, that “the trade was 
secured to their managing Secretary; (p. 8.) 
that he bas nearly a monopoly ot it;” 
that he is “ the only person that bas regu 
Jar ships in trade trom England.” (p. 29.) 

Mr. M. adds a turther instance of his 
disinterestedness in relinquishing advau- 
tages to which he was entitled. 

1 am unwilling to dwell longer on this 


be noticed as somewhat hard, that when, by 
my own personal exertions I had procured 
the seizure of a slave ship in the river 
Thames, and ber condemnation in the Court 
of Exchequer (from the proceeds of which 
seizure his Majesty’s Treasury received about 
6000/.)—and when [ had voluntarily relin- 
quished my own just share in this seizure, 
amounting to 20001. to the Officers of his 
Majesty’s Customs, in the hope that by 
such a sacrifice { should quicken their vigi- 
lance in detecting similar infractions of the 
Abolition Laws ;—when I had also gratui- 
tously served the Institution, to the best of 
my power, and certainly to my own injury, 
for five years:—I say, it is somewhat hard 
that, after all this, [ should now be arraign- 
ed before the public, by one who affects to 
be a friend of Afnca, for selfishness and 
rapacity, because I had been presented by 
the African [nstitution, with a piece of 
plate which cost 107/. 12s. and because I 
received « vole for another piece of plate, 
of the value of 50 guineas, which has cost 
the Institution literally nothing. 

Alj who know any thing of the nature 
of public office, know, that the duties 
are, occasionally, really arduous. They 
may not always appear so, to observers ; 
but at times, they are even oppressive. 
Whether these should go unrewarded, 
either by pecuniary remuneration or by 
votive honours, may safely be left to 
the deciston of every honest mind. That 
this ampeachment will produce public 
benefit, we have no doubt; and this ob- 
servation is not confined to the society 
immediately concerned. It will tend to 
make others cautious ; to stimulate their 
closer examination of their affairs; to 
clear their heads, their hands, and their 
accounts: in short, to impress them with 
a sense of the necessity to justify their 
conduct to the world, and to prevent al- 
tercations like the present, which may be 
beneficial to the Public, but are always 
highly disagreeable to the parties. 


The Claims of London on the Zeal of 


Christians. A Sermon in bebalf of the 
London Association, for extending the 
knowledge of the Gospel in the Me- 
troplis. By James Bennett. pp. 45. 
Rotherham, for the author: Conder, 
London. 1815. 
We remember a work entitled Pietas 
Londoniensis, in which the public ser- 
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vices of the Church were recorded; ) bas kindled such zeal for the instruction of 


that was an octavo volume; but, if Jm- 
pretas Londomensis were to be recorded, 
we fear, 1 would require a folio. ‘The 
fact is, that a city so vast, becomes a 
kind of sink to the impurities of the 
country at large ; and, in addition to its 
native sins and sinners, it receives acces- 
sions from all quarters, by which crimes 
are highly accumulated. Should not 
the evil be counteracted by strenuous 
endeavours of every kind? Should not 
extraordinary efforts be made to dimi- 
nish, and if possible, to remove the mass, 
which at once defiles. disgraces, afflicts, 
and even torments, the Metropolis? 4 
Nothing can be more laudable than 
the attempt. ‘The matter is so clear, 1 
searcely admits of argument; though 
the preacher of this ser: on adduces se- 
veral arguments stromgly in point. 

All good men of every. denomination 
should assist an endeavour so laudable; 
and Mr, Bennett calls on the pious and 
public-spirited of his own denomination 
to exert and distinguish themselves. 

Has our denomination exerted itself suf 
ficiently for London? By a printed do 
cument, I learn, that the whole number ot 
dissenting places of worship in the metro 
polis is onty two hundred aud seven. Had 
1 been two thousand, would scarcely have 
been greater im proportion than in some 
parts of the country, But bow small a 
guota of the two hundred ploces are occu- 
pied by churches which we should deem 


| who 4 


the rising generation? Alarmed at the tre- 
mendous prospect which opens on those 
row up without knowledge, and with- 


| out discipline; we deem no labours too 


where cont 


fatiguing, no expences too vast, to rescue 
these hopes of the world from the grasp of 
the destroyer. And is it not the. idea of 
peculiar danger, which awakens #0 exqui- 
site solicitudes in parental bosoms, for the 
female part of their family? The dreadful 
thought of female ruin, makes the virtuous 
mother Inbour to mspire in ber daughter's 
mind, the high moral sensibility which 
trembles at the shaking of a leaf 

I ask, then, is not London exposed to 
peculiar evils? Has not the metropolis of 
a great empire, always been the focus of 
vice? What was the moral character of 
Nineveh, or Babvlon, of Alexaudrin, or 
Rome, or Constantinople? Are pomense 
masses of corrupt beings, ever accumulated 
on one spot, without producing horrible 
fermentation? And what ttle can London 
duce to exemption trom the common dan- 
ver? not confessed, that im our capi- 


tal cily, Satan keeps tis throne? Behold 
the elects of his reign, tue imsoleat prose 
tution which has crowded our streets, 


ned virtue cannot walk, with- 
gonizing conflict, between 
horror, pity, tdignation and alara; nor 
youthiul xpenence move a step, without 
danger of pollination trom scenes of “dust 


out enduring ub ¢ 
> 


which war against the soul.” 


must avreeable to the mind of Curist, and | 


most conducive to the best tuterests of men! 
Have these churches mu trphed and enlar; 


LWenty thousand prostitutes cannot walk 
our streets, and thousands of them drop 
annually ito premature graves, without 
bemy pormoned by the dreadful 
parthe rship of punt. 


That bosom 1s neither Christian nor 


, human, which does not sigh at observa- 


ed as the population of the city has in- | 


creased? lias our denomination, which has 
been for ages established im London, m- 
proved its time aud opportunities? 
Jike the trees ot God bearng fruit in old 
ave? Has not another denosiuation, which 
$ but of yesterday, out-stripped us in the 
Career Ol zeal’ so thatit bas, within a lew 
years, expended tifty thousand pounds tu 
erecting places tor the metropolis, where we 
have not expended a quarter of that sam. 
A strai.per to.us much! susvect that our de- 
pommation had fallen ito the nubecitity of 
old age; Hut we could point hin to miaey 
parts of the country where it displays tiv 
most vigorous mauhouw, and remiuds Us of 
the expression Tires jit it eundo, ot tie 
strength which grows wiih the journey. 

its peculiar exposure to evils, gives Lon- 
don a clatm ov our benevolence. 
What but 4 conviction of their danger 


wand is tt} 


ions so afficung Tiitherto, this most 
desolating pestilence has baffled the ex- 
ertions of the wisest of men:—what is 
that fatality by which it 1s protected ? 
But, i any thing can be worse, itis that 
perversion of religious profession to. cti- 
minal purposes, which in London finds 
too much scope; and of which the 
preacher wains tis auditory, 

Bur, unbappily, itis not only from une 
blushing vice that London os exposed to 
danger, but aleo from wickedness, under 
the wiask of region. In towns we 
can better know each otuer’s charecter, $0 
that wolves in sheep's clothing ure sooner 
Siiippes, and exposed to the conte tpt aud 
abhorrence their conduct deserves. la Lon- 


| don, however, they may long impose on the 


public, aud by acting a part which ts not 


their may figure en a stage which that- 
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ters their vanity, or feeds their love of filthy | 
lucre. 

The London Association purposes to 
introduce places of worship in the metro- 
polis, and its vicinity, where none exist, 
within a convenient distance, though the 
population is considerable. It is a Cha- 
rity of the noblest kind :—the funds, how- 
ever, are as yet but small. 

RECEIPTS. 
Donativns and subscriptions for d. 

general purposes - 139 120 
— for Chandler-street 

Chapel - - - 85 
Balance in advance - - 184 j4 44 


L, 4514 8 64 


LITERARY REGISTER, 
WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


ASTRONOMY 

Ms, B. G. Thorn on, lecturer on astro- 
nomy and botany, has in the press, the 
Heavens Surveyed, or Science of Astronomy 
made easy, illustrated by copper-plates, 

BIOGRAPHY 

In the press, Lives of Edward and John 
Philips, nephews and pupils of Milton, in- 
cluding vanous particulars of the literary 
and political bistory of ther tmes. By 
Wilham Godwin, with portraits, im one 
volume, quarto. 

Memoirs of Abbé Edgeworth, containing 
letters to the Abbé and his brother, from 
Louis XVITI. are preparing for the press by 
One Ot his nearest surviving relations. 

A Historical Account of Louis-Antoine- 
Henri, of Bourbon-Condé, duke of Enghien, 
prince of the blood royal ot France, trans- 
lated from the French of the Abbé de 
Bouvens, 1s preparing for publication. 

Dr. Kentish is preparing a new and greatly | 
improved edition of his Essay on Burns. | 

Sowe Account of the late Rev. Thomas | 
Robinson, M. A. Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lei- | 
cester; with a selection of original letters, 
by the Rev. Charlies Thomas Vaughan, 
M. A. will appear early in May. 


EDUCATION. 

In Mr. Valpy’s press, aud nearly ready 
for publication, Exercises in Latin Prosody, 
or an introduction to the scanning and writ- 
ing of Latin verse. : 

A new edition of Mr. Kett’s Elements of 
General Knowledge, with corrections and 
edditions, 1s 10 the press. 


FINE ARTS. 
To be published in a few days, price 1. 


Ts. Part the First, of Naval Records; con- 
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sisting of a series of Engravings from original 
designs by Nicholas Pocock, Esq illustra- 
tive of our principal engagements at sea, 
since the commencemeut of the war with 
France in the year 1793; accompanied with 
a concise account ot each action, and a 
sketch of the general services of the British 
navy during the two last wars. By Lieut. 
W. Innes Pocock, R.N. 

HISTORY. 

A new edition of Sir George Buck’s His- 
tory of Richard the Third is now first print- 
ing entire, from the original MS. with an 
appendix of notes and documents, by Charles 
Yarnold, esq. in a quarto volume. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRUNGERY, 

Mr. Graivger, surgeon in Birmingham, 
will soon publish a work on a New Mode of 
Opening the Bladder, in certain obstructions 
of the urethra and prostrate gland. 

At press, in one volume royal 8vo, Come 
mentaries on some of the most 1mportant 
Diseases of Children. Part the First. Con- 
taining observations on the mortality of 
Children-—on diet —dentition—convulsive 
affections—inflammation of the brain—hy- 
drocephalus internus—and epilepsy. By 
John Clarke, M.D. &c &c. &e. 

The History of the Small Pox, by James 
Moore, Esq. Member of the Royai College 
of Surgeons, Surgeon of the second regi- 
meut of Lite Guards, and Director of the 
Nanonal Vaccine Establishment, will speedi- 
ly appear. 

In forwardness, Commentaries on the 
Treatment of Syphilis, and on the means of 
ensuring the successful and avoiding the in- 
jurious effects of mercury; with an Appen- 
dix, recommending an lioprove; vent in the 
treatment of strictures, and on the retention 
ot urme By Edward Geogiegan, of the 
College of Surgeons in Treland, Honorary 
Member of the Royal Medical Society, 
Edinburgh. In octavo. 

Letters from a Medical Officer attached 
to the Army under the command of Field 
Marshal the Duke of Weilington, during 
the Campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
addressed to a Friend in England, in one 
volume, 8vo. 15 at press. 

Dr. Rovalds, ot Coveutry, is preparing a 
translation of the celebrated little work of 
Cabanis, On Certainty in Medicine 

At press, and speedily will be published, 
An Essay on the Venereal Diseases, which 
have been confounded with Sypiulis, and 
the symptoms which exclusively arise from 
that poison, Illustrated by drawings of the 
cutaneous eruptions of true syphilis, aud the 
resembling diseases... By Richard Carmi- 
chael, M.R.I. A. President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in ireland, and one of 
the Surgeons of the Lock Hospital, Dublin. 

The Anatomical Plates of the Huina., 
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Gravid Uterus, by the late William and 

John Hunter, with accurate descriptions, 

are preparing for republication. 
MISCELLANIES, 

Display; a tale for young people, by Jane 
Taylor, one of the authors of Original Poems 
for Infant Minds will be published in a few 
days. 

Dr, Pinckard is preparing a new edition 
of his notes on the West Indies, with con- 
siderable alterations and additions, in two 
volumes, 

A new edition of Wright’s Court Hand 
Restored, with considerable improvements, 
will soon appear. 

Scripture Biography, and History of the 
Old and New Testaments; with an account 
of the manners and customs of the Jews, 
and the rise and progress of Christianity, by 
Claude Fleury, is in the press, embellished 
with twenty-four engravings. 

Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters 
of Books and Men, by the late Rev. Joseph 
Spence, with notes by the late Fdward Ma- 
Jone, Esq. and additional illastrations by the 

tev. W. Beloe, will soon appear in an oc- 
tavo volume. 

Two works by M. de Chateaubriand will 
shortly be published: Recollections of Italy, 
England, and America; aod an essay on 
Revolutions, ancient aud modern; each in 
ap octavo volume. 

The Rev. C, Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
has just published, a Memorial on behalf of 
the Native [rish, with a view to their im- 
provement in moral and religious knowledge, 
through the medium of their own language. 

Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his 
Children, supposed to be written by him- 
sclf, will soon make their appearance. 

At press, The Epicure’s Almanack, or, 
Calendar of Good Living; on the plan of 
the celebrated Almanach des Gourmands, 
published annually at Paris. It will com- 
prise an alimentary tour, forming a direc- 
tory to the coflee-houses, taverns, chop- 
houses, and other places of retresliment 
im the metropolis and its environs; a re- 
view of artists who furnish the requisite im- 
plements and appendages to the culina and 
the dining-room ; a survey of markets; and 
a calendar of the viands in season doring 
each mouth of the year. Ina thick volume 

The Speeches of the Right Honourable 
Charles Jawes Fox, in the House of Com- 
mons, from his eutrance into Parliament in 
1768, to the year 1806. With memoirs, 
intreduction, &c. will soon be pubhished, 
in 6 vols, 8vo. 

Mr. Eustace, author of the Classical Tour, 
is Dow in Italy, where he is busily employed 


i: collecting materials for an additional pub- 


lication, which wall throw great light on 
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the present state of that country, whilst the 
author will be able to visit those parts of 
Italy which he had not hitherto done, and 
afford a description of that interesting por- 
tion of the globe. 

Mr. Dyer has in the press, in one volume 
large octavo (corresponding to his History 
of the University and Colleges of Cain- 
bridge), the Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge, containing a chronological table 
of all its charters from the earliest to more 
taodern times (arranged according to the 
Christian “era and the Kings of England) 
toyether with a series of the principal char- 
ters themselves with various other public 
instruments and documents relating to the 
University, and intended to serve as a sum- 
mary of its aunals. It will be accompanied 
with a preliminary dissertation by the edi- 
tor, and some additions and emendations to 
his own history. 


NOVELS. 

Varieties of Life, or Conduct-and Conse- 
quences, a novel, in three volumes, by the 
author of Sketches of Character, will soon 
appear, 

Mrs. Grant has in the press, Popular 
Models, and Impressive Warnings, for the 
sons and daughters of Industry. 

Love, Kasbness, and Revenge; or, Tales 
of Three Passions, will soon appear, in two 
volumes. 

Craig-Melrose Priory, involving memoirs 
of the Mount-Linton family, a novel, in 
three volumes, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

POETRY. 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. author of the 
Pleasures of Hope, has m the press, in 
four post octavo volumes, the Selected 
Beauties of British Poets, with lives of the 
poets, and critical dissertations. 

Poems, by Robert Southey, Esq. a new 
edition, in three volumes, foolscap octavo, 
incfuding the Metrical Tales, and some 
pieces never bofure published, will speedily 
appear. 

The Rev. Johnson Grant bas in the press, 
Arabia, a poem, with notes; to which are 
added several smaller pieces 

Mr. Daniel Herbert will soon publish an 
improved edition of his Hymns and Poems. 


TOPOGRAPHY, 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone has 
in the press, in a quarto volume, an Account 
of the Kingdom ot Caubul, and its depen- 
dencies i Persia, Tartary, and [ndia, with 
coloured plates of the costume, and a map 
of the kingdom. 

Mr. J. Dunkin is printing the History 


‘and Antquities of Bromley, in Kent, ex- 


tracted from the best authorities. 
Mr. ‘T. Dunkin will soon publish the 
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History and Antiquities of Bicester, in Ox- 

fordshire; with an inquiry into the history 

of Alcester, a city of the Dobuni. 
TRAVELS. 

Mr. Robert Johnston has in the press, 
Travels through Russia, Poland, the south- 
ern shores of the Baltic, and the track of 
Buonaparte’s campaigns of 1812-13; to be 
illustrated by thirty coloured engravings. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY, 

The Life of Philip Melancthon ; compris- 

ing an account of the most important trans- 

actions of the Reformation. By F. A. Cox, 

A.M. of Hackney. Embellished with a full- 

length Portrait, and a fac-simile of his hand- 
writing. 8vo. 14s. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURR. 
Successive Opera. By the Rev. H. Meen, 
B.D. Svo. 5s. 

Rutropius ; with English Notes and Ques- 
~~ for the use of Schools. By the Rev. 

Bradle 2s. Od. 

A Series of Exercises and Questions, 
adapted to the best Latin Grammars, and 
designed as a Guide to Parsing, and an [n- 
troduction to the Exercises of Valpy, Tur- 
ner, Clarke, and Ellis, Whittaker’s Exempla 
Propria, and the Eton Exempla Minora, 
By the Rev. C. Bradley. 2s, 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Past Ten o'Clock, and a Rainy Night ; 
a Farce, in Two Acts: as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By Thomas 
Dibdin, 1s. 6d. 

Conscience; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By Joseph Ashton, 2s, 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
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Philippart, Esq. Embellished with a por- 
trait of Marshal Blucher. 2 vols, Svo. 11. 1s. 

Historical Memoirs of My Own Time. 
Part the First, from 1772 to 1780; Part the 
Second, from 1781 to 1784. By Sir N. 
William Wraxall, Bart. With 2 Portrait of 
the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

An Authentic Narrative of the Invasion 
of France, in 1814. By M. de Beauchamp, 
author of the History of the War of La 
Vendée. 2 vols, Svo, II. 1s. 

JURISPRUDENCE, 

A Practical Guide to the duty snd autho- 
rity of Overseers of the Poor, with full and 
plain directions to them in the execution of 
their office. Interspersed with numerous 
Precedents of summonses, warrants, orders, 
&c. relating to the Poor’s Law, and Parish 
matters in general. By William Toone, 
Attorney at Law. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Dissertations and Letters, on the Trigono- 
metrical Survey of England and Wales. By 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D, of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy. 8vo. 3s. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

A Treatise on the Puerperal Fever, illus- 
trated by Cases, which occurred in Leeds 
and its Vicinity, in the Years 1809—1812. 
By William Hey, Jun. Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, and Surgeon 
of the General Infirmary, and of the louse 
of Recovery, at Leeds. Svo. 8s. 

A Practical Explanation of the Cancer in 
the Female Breast; with the method of cure, 
and Cases of illustration. By John Rod- 
man, M.D. one of the surgeons and medical 
snperintendants of the Dispensary and House 
of Recovery of Paisley. 8vo. 83s. 

A Treatise on Fever, with Observations 


The New General Atlas, on a scale simi- 
lar to that of D’Anville’s, Number IX: con- 
taining New Holland; Asiatic Isles; Spa- 
nish Dominions in North America; Italy, | 


with the Island of Elba ; Azores, and other | 


Atlantic Islands, with a View of the Peak 
of Teneriffe. 8s. 
GEOLOGY. 

A Geological Essay on the imperfect Evi- 
dence in support of a Theory of the Earth, 
deducible either from its general structure, 
or from the changes produced on its surface 
by the operation of existing causes. By 
J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of Chemistry in the 
University «f Oxford. 8vo, 9s. 

HISTORY. 

The Campaign in Germany and France, 
from the Expiration of the Armistice, signed 
and ratified, June 4th, 1813, to the period 


of Bonaparte’s abdication of the throne of 


France; with an Appendix, coutaining all 
the French bulletins issued duriug this pe- 
riod, and other official documents, By John 


jon the practice adopted for its Cure in the 

| Fever Hospital and House of Recovery in 
| Dublin, Illustrated by Cases. By William 
| Stoker, M. D. ore of the Physicians to that 
institution, and Licentiate of the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland, 
8vo, 7s. 

Part of the Introductory Lecture for the 
Year 1815, exhibiting some of Mr, Hunter’s 
opinions respecting Diseases. Delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. By John Abernethy, F.R.S. pro- 
fessor of anatomy and surgery to the col- 
lege. 8vo. 2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Physiological Researches on Life and 
Death. By Xavier Bichat. Translated from 
the French by F. Gold, member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, 8vo. 9s. 

The Perpetual Tune Calculator, for as- 
certaining the number of days from any 
given day to any other within the year; ac- 
curately calculated, and particularly adapted 
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to the use of Bankers, Merchants, &c. &c. 
By Thomas Uoniball, 4to. 12s. 

“Paris Chit Chat, or a View of the Society, 
Manners, Customs, Literature, and Amuse- 
men’s of the Parisians; being a Translation 
of © Guillaume le France Parleur,” and a 
Sequel to “ I'Hermite de la Chaussée 
@ vols, 12mo. 10s. 

Letters addressed to the Rt. Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London. By Thomas Bel- 
sham, minister of the Chapel in Essex-street. 
3s. Od 

An Account of the Abolition of Female 
Infanticr te in Guaerat, with Considerations 
on the Question of promoting the Gospel in 
India By the Rev. John Cormack, A. M. 
Minister of -tow. 3vo. 10s. Od. 

An Eolarced Series of Extracts from the 
Diary, Meditations, and Letters of 
Joseph Willams of Kidderminster: with 
Notes Biographical aud Explanatory. ‘To 
which are annexed some Original Letters 
from Ministers, &c. oecasioned by bis death 
By Benjannn Hanbury, a descendant of the 
Author Embellished with a portrait. 8vo. 
14s. 

The Watch Light, illustrative of many 
new and curious facts relative to Lora Coch- 
rane’s Commission of the Fraud upon the 
Stock Exchange, and his connection with 
De Berenger and others. The whole form- 
ing a full and complete History of Lord 
Cochrane’s proceedings in this extraordinary 
transaction, 3s. dd. 

NOVELS. 

Henri-le-Grand. Par Madame de Genlis. 
3 vols. 12mo. 15s 

Life, Smooth and Rough as it Runs, 
12mo. 6s 

The ard of Delamere: a Tale, by Mrs. 
Pinchard, author of Mystery and Contdence. 
5 vols. 12mo. Od. 

The Magic of Wealth. By T. S. Surr, 
Author of a Winter in Loislon, &e. 3 vols. 
i2mo. 18s. 

The Observant Pedestrian Mounted; or, 
a Donkey Tour to Brighton, a Comic Sen- 
timental Novel, By the Author of the 
Mystic Cottager, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Clan-Albln: a National Tale. 4 vols. 
11. 8s. 


POETRY. 
Poems, by William Wordsworth; incla- 
ding Lyrical Baliads, and the Miscellaneous 
Pieces of the Author. With additional 


Poems, a new Pretace, and a supplementary | 


Essay 2 vols. 8vu. 11. 8s. 

The Lay of the Poor Fiddler; a Parody 
on the Lay of the Last Minstrel, with Notes 
end Illustrations, By an Adinirer of Walter 
Scott. 3vo. 5s. 

Paddy Hew: a Satirical Poem, io Four 
Cantes. From the brain of Timothy Tar- 


Literary Regrster. 


Mr. 
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| paulin. Whistled by a Sea-Lark. 
10s. 6d. 
Moscow ; or Triumphant Se!-Devotion : 


a Poem. By the Rev. Jas. Holme. &vo. 6s, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


Ways and Means; submitted to, and 
approved by, the late Mr. Perceval. With 
a Proposal for the redemption of the News- 
| paper tax: as also iu remission of the addi- 
j tional Duues upon Wine. By Capt. Fairman, 
| 3s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
| contrasted with the Venets of Calvin; 2 
Sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford at Christ Ciurch, on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 29, 1615. By Richard Laurence, LL.D 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon oi 
Christ Church, &e, 2s 

Sermons, chiefly on devotional subjects 
By the Rev. Archibald Bonar, Minister of 
Cramond. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

The Book of Psalms, translated from the 
Hebrew, with Notes, explanatory and cri- 
tical. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D, late Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 2 vols, Bvo, 11, 12s, 

Phe Truth to which Christ came into the 
World to bear Witness ; and the Testimony 
of Chnist’s Contemporaries to his own decla- 
ration of bis Divinity confirmed by bis Dis- 
| courses, Actions, and Death: a Sermon 
preached at Llanerth and Carmarthen, on 
deptember 30, and October 14, 1814, before 
a general Meeting of the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconries of Cardigan and Carmarthen : 
being a Sequel to a Sermon preached at St. 
Peter's, Oxford, 1790. By the Bishop of St, 
David. 1s, 

Sermons, by William Crawford, D.D. 
Minister of Straitop, 8vo. 10s. Gd, 

A Sermon, preached at Holbeck, in the 
Parish of Leeds, on Sunday, February 12, 
1815, in aid of the Funds of the Bible Asso- 
| ciation established in that place. By the 

Rev. J, Dunderdale, 1s, 6d, 


TRAVELS, 

The Journal of a Mission to the Interior 
of Africa, in the Year 1805. By Mungo 
Park. ‘Together with other documents, 
official and private, relating to the same 
Misston. To which is prefixed, an Account 
of the Life of Mr. Park, printed uniformly 
| with Mr, Park’s former Travels, with a new 
| map and several wood engravings. 4to, 

ll. 11s. 6d. 
| Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great 
Britain, During the Years 1810 and 1811. 
| By a French Traveller. With Remarks on 

the Country, its Arts, Literature, and Poli- 

tics, and on the Manners and Customs of 
its Inhabitants. With Thirty-five Engrav- 
| ings. 2 vols. 8vo, Ql. 2s. 
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Texr. “And he called the multitude, and said unto them, Hear, and 
understand: not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man; but 
that which cometh out of the mouth, this defileth the man 

Marr, xv. 10 11 


GHINESE VERSION. 
MOVEABLE METAL TYPES 


Text. “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. And 
the earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep: and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
And God said, Let there be light: and there was light.” Gen. i. 1—3, 
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Text. “The people that sat in darkness saw great light: and to them 
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Matt. iv. 16. 
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4 
Literary Gasette. 
BELGIUM. 

M. J. de Bast, author of a Collection of 
Antiquities Roman and Greek, in 4to. is 
about to publish the fruit of his researches 
on the ancient history of his own country. 
The language of the Celts, the Germans, 
and the Gauls, will be the principal object 
of this pew labour, which is announced 
under the title of Recherches Historiques 
et Litteraires sur la laugue Celtique, &c. 

GERMANY. 
Ancient Conventual Manuscripts. 

It is very possible that by endeavouring 
to trace the existence of Conventual libra- 
ries, about, or at, a certain period, or so 
much of their fate as is known, in case of 
their dispersion, that some valuable MSs. 
may be discovered, either in their proper 
répositories, or in such as now contain 
them. ‘That we are under great obliga- 
tions to such learned and curious persons 
as in former ages transcribed manuscripts, 
or caused them to be transcribed, cannot 
be doubted; and, in lite manner as we 
have now editious of printed books, got up 
with all the luxury of the Typographic 
Art, so, there were persons ancieutly who 
caused MSS. to be written, decorated, and 
afterwards bound, &¢. with every conceiv- 
able degree ef splendour:—to those who 
by extra Jabour gave an additional induce- 
ment to the preservation of MSs. we are 
under further obligations. 


The Ulistory of an institution of this 
kind has lately been published in Germany, 
under the title of Catalog und Nachrichten, 
§c. Catalogue aud Notices of the Ancient 
Library of Mauuscripts at Fulda. 8vo. 
pp- 130. Frankfort. 

From this we learn that this ancient hi- 
brary was founded, together with many 
others, about A. D.744. Charlemague be- 
stowed ou it many manuscript works of 
all kinds, and St. Boniface augmented it 
with many others, which be, and his col- 
leagues, had brought fiom England. The 
collection was successively enlarged in 
following ages, and comprised not only 
theological and historical works, but also a 
cousiderable number of classic authors, 
greek and latin: these however, were dis- 
persed in the course of time, by various 
causes. 

At the period of the Council of Con- 
stance, the Abbot of Fulda caused a num- 
ber of the works of the Fathers, on religious 
subjects, to be conveyed to that city— 
probably, as evidence of what had been 
their sentiments on subjects then under 

Vor. Lit. Pun. New Series. Muy 1815. 
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discussion—these were never returned : and 
Pope Pius If. caused a great number of 
such manuscripts to be carried off. 


At the time of the invention of printing 
many volumes were printed from MSS. 
furnished by this library, and after they 
had been used for that purpose, no further 
care being taken of them, they were lost. 
The same fate attended the historical 
works which were printed in the sixteenth 
ceniury. ‘The jesuits took away the greater 
part of the classic authors, which at the 
lime of the abolition of the order, in 1775, 
were carried to other places, and disposed 
amoug other libraries. 

Notwithstanding these losses and dimi- 
nutions at different times, this library still 
existed, as a collection of learned or 
curious volumes, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; but after that period 
it is not referred to by any writer, except by 
Schannat, who speaks of it as a library no 
longer existing. It is understood that the 
war of thirty years in Germany, entirely 
dispersed its feeble remains. Many MSS. 
once belonging to it, are now in the Vati- 
can at Rome, in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, at Cassel, at Wolfenbuttle, at Got- 
tingen, &e. Probably some have found 
their place in the new library at Fulda. 

The Catalogue announced in this article 
contains the list of works as it was at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century: the 
more ancient Catalogue being lost. 

From this document we learn, that this 
library possessed, even then, several Greek 
and Latin Manuscripts, as for instance— 
Josephus, 5 vols.— Philo, 1 vol. — The 
works of Hippocrates and Galen, in $7 vols. 
—Esop, 2 vols.—Aristotle, 5 vols.—Cicero, 
10 vols.—Claudian, 1 vol.—Colamella, 1 
vol.— Horace, 6 vols.—Juvenal, 1 vol.— 
‘Titus Livy, 2 vols.—Lucian, 3 vols—Ma- 
crobius, 2 vols.—Ovid, 2 vols.—Po!ladius, 
1 vol.—Persius, 1 vol.—Plautus, 1 vol.— 
Pompeius Trogus, 5 vo's.—Sallust, 4 vols. 
—Sidonius, 1 vol.—Solinus, 1 vol.—Sta- 
tius, 1 vel.—Tecrence, 4 vols —Valerius 
Maximus, 1 vol.—Virgil, 11 vols. — Vi- 
truvius, 1 vol.—Grammarians, in all, 40 
volumes. 

‘There is a sense in which it may be said 
that nothing was more destructive to 
MSS. than the Art of Printing. when a 
manuscript was printed, no further care 
was taken of it. Nothing could be equally 
injadicious: for, at this moment we deeply 
regret the loss of many originals, which we 
would most gladly revise, and collate with 
a care aid diligence, probably a thousand 
times more active than was formerly be- 
stowed on them. ‘The value of such decu- 
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ments is now better known than ever; and 
no researches would be deemed too great, 
if some of leading authority, might be 
recovered. To promote such acquisitions, 
whether by research or by good fortune, 
is the main object of the present article. 


Locortim quorundum Homer 
Specimen Alterum posnit C. G. Andreae. 
$yo. pp. 18. Naumburgh. 


The Author has principally chosen those 
passeges of Homer and Virgil, which refer 
to natural phenomena, and to their effects, 
on a great scale: such as thunder, light 
ning, Mount Atlas, Scylla and Charybdis, 
also the industry of bees, serpents, &e. He 
compares the diflerent passages of thes 
two ancient poets; which he accompentes 
and further dlustrates, by notes, critical 
and historical. 

We conceive that this idea is susceptible 
of being made extremely iustruciive and 
entertaining : the different manners of 
poets in describing the seme thing: the 
various things altied in uature, yet differ 
ent in reality, seen by different Poets; the 
additional objects by allusion by which mo- 
dern poesy is, or may be, evriched, which 
were unknown fo the aticients, &e. &e. 
form so many articles extremely piquant 
to curiosity, and equally amusing to (he 
imagiuation: but the adequate execution 
of the plau requires exteusive kuow ledge. 


JAPAN. 


Authentie information respecting that 
Counts le 

Capt. Golownin of the Russian navy, 
who went out in the year 1807, in a sloop 
of war, the Diaua, to survey those parts of 
the Asiatic coasts which had been left uy 
explored by Capt. Krazeastern, and who 
was detained for a twelvemouth at the 
Cape of Good Hope, by Uie Uugtish Ad- 
miral, commanding on that station; was 
unfortunately detained a second time, with 
two officers and two boats’ crews, by the 
Japanese, while he was surveying the 
Scuthern Kurile Islands. He 
with the Japanese during two years; and re- 
turned last year to St. Petersburgh. Capt. 
Golownin is actually printing an account 
of Japan, which will be the viore iuter- 
esting and valuable, as Capt. Golownii 
is an officer of very superior abilitics, whe 
has made himse]f perfectly master of the 
Japanese language, and who eujoyed, dur- 
ing his detention, a great deal of liberty. 


POLAND. 


The \oconal Society of Poland has been 
collection of national 


airs, founded on the History of Poland, or 
rather, such as at various times have been 
in any degree influcutial on the History of 
Poland.  [t waits for the execution of the 
music plates, which bave been confided to 
the execution of the best artists, in that 
line, at Dresden. 

The great history of Poland, undertaken 
by the most distinguished members of the 
society continues to advance: the reign of 
Sigismund UHL. has been completed by M, 
Niemezewitz ; and the Regency of Casi 
wir TV. by M. They have 
both been read aud approved by the Se- 
ciety. 

The class of netural Philosophy has 
named a committee of medicine, of which 
M. Berjonzoni is President, whose particu- 
lav business it is fo collect all the experis 
ments which hove made on the 
diseases of the country, ou their causes, aud 
the remedies hitherto emploved fo cure, or 
counteract them. ‘These observations are 
intended to be afterwords published. The 
intention that has prevailed in forming thes 
committee is obviously of the most bene- 
ficial tenden 2 vumber of valuable re- 
cipes wil! be brosght into use by means of 
if; and it will cirentate a hody of medical 
iustruction among the faculty, at least; but 
probably throughont the whole of the bet- 
ter-infermed part of society. 

The dyer, Sirvbinstic, has communicated 
his experiments mace with an exotic sub- 
stance, which effords a red colour equal te 
that of cochineal. 

The architect, Hampel, of Lublin, has re- 
ported the effect of hiv essays to improve 
aud to perfect instruments of domestic eco- 
nomy and of rural utility. Among these a 
portable saw mill, has obtained distin- 
guished attention; a new method of con- 
structing receptacles for corn, aud also, a 
new species of tile, ef ouce light and solid, 
prepored for use without the assistance of 
lime. 

M. Abraham Stern, of Lublin, has pre- 
sented an arithmetical machine, which has. 
engaced his labours during meany years, 
and on which he performed several experi- 
ments, iu the presence of the society. hia 
machine calculates, without assistance, 


whatever is desired, in the four rules of 


arithmetic, ia whole numbers and in frace 


tious, in a more rapid manner than they 
can be done on paper: it requires no fur- 
ther knowledge, than merely that of the 


value of the figures. 


When this machine is prepared for ope- 
ration, it proceeds as directed without fur- 
ther interference, and announces the result, 
by the sound of a bell. 
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The gentlemen of the committee di- 
rected te report on it, conclude by remark- 
ing—* Whatever has been conceived by 
Pascal, Grillet, Scott, Polenus, aud Liebaitz 
of this nature, has been realized by Abra- 
ham Stern, with a simplicity and ingenuity 
which command admiration.” The author 
is at present employed on another instru- 
went for discovering the radical numbers, 


PRUSSIA. 
Fine Woolled Sheep: Merinos. 


The Prussian government has caused the 
work of }.. ‘Tessier on the proper method 
ef treating fine-woolled sheep, to be trans- 
lated and published, in order to be within 
reach of the class of husbandmen, breeders, 
and farmers, to whom such stock is of con- 
sequence. The German translator has, 
however, changed the order of the dis- 
course, and has added observations of lis 
own, derived from his persoual experience. 
The title of the work is Handbuch fur die 
Schafeucht, &c. Manual directing how to 
raise fine-woolled sheep, by A. Thaer, Svo. 
Berlin. Published at the School Library: 
and, as we conjecture, circulated also at 
the expense of the government. 


The above is not the only translation of 
the work of M. Tessier. [t was also trans- 
lated and published by order of the Prus- 
sian government, by M.G. Wiite. The 
former is in one volume of 176 pages: 
the latter in one volume of 250 pages, with 
six plates. This attention manifests the 
unportance attached to the subject, by the 
Sovereign of Prussia and his political coun- 
sellors. 

RUSSIA, 


Voyage to the Western Coast of North 
America: error corrected, 


We are desired to correct a mis-state- 
ment in our last number, page 89, with 
respect toa Voyage round the World, that 
is to be undertaken from Russia. It is 
true, thet a ship is to sail in the course of 
the summer on a scientific expedition to the 
South Seas; she is fitted ont at the expense 
of the Chancellor of the Empire, Count 
Nicholas Romanzoff, that ship is however 
not to be commanded by Capt. Krucens'ern, 
but by a M. Kotzebue, (son to the cele- 
brated author of that name.) He is a 
Lieutenant in the Russian navy, and was 
with Capt. Krazenstern, in the Nedeshda, 
during her voyage round the world. 


The ship, Suwaroff, that left Portsmouth 
in March, 1814, has nothing scientific in 
view, at least the object of her voyage is 
not a scientific one; she belongs to the 


Russian American Company, and is laden 
with stores and merchandize, for the Com- 
pany's Colonies on the north-west coast of 
America. ‘The commander of this ship, 
Lieut. Lasereff, of the Russian navy, is an 
excellent officer; and so are those two 
officers under bis command, both Lieu- 
tenants of the Russian navy; and it is more 
than probable, that the voyage, though 
a mercantile one, will not be barren of 
useful information; but our readers may 
rest assured, that the commander of this 
ship has no orders to find a passage home- 
ward by the way of Behring’s Straits. As to 
M. Schaeffer, who is said in that article, 
to have been nominated naturalist to the 
expedition; he is surgeoa on board the 
Suwaroff, and cousequently he left Eng- 
land last year. 

*,* The article referred to was trans- 
lated from a Foreign Journal, which spoke 
of the matter in positive terms, and is mis- 
taken as much, or more than ourselves. 

Antiquities: Hieroglyphics : Sibir. 

Lately has been discovered and removed 
in parts of the vast territories of the govern- 
ments of Koliwan, and of Tobolsk, a quan- 
tity of ancient ‘Tartar monuments, among 
the tombs of a former people, which have 
beeu deposited from 400 years to 1100 years. 
These articless consist of metal vases, coins, 
jewels, &c. many of them are adorned with 
human figures and hierogluphies. Hiero- 
glyphics have also been found on the rocks 
which border the rivers Tom, and Jenesee. 
In other places also, and in different dis- 
tricts, ruins of ancient cities and fortresses 
are met with; as in the neighbourhood of 
Tobolsk, where the remains of the ancient 
capital have been found: it was called Sibir, 
and is thought, very probably, to have been 
the oceasion of giving the name of Siberia 
to the country around it. 


The celebrated naturalist Pallas, pub- 
lished in the latter years of the Empress, 
Catherine IL. of Russia, the first volume of 
a Russian Flora— Flora Rossica. Tomus pri- 
mus, ‘Thiswork was executed at the expense 
of the Empress; avery few copies only 
were printed, and of these, but a small 
proportion reached the public. The editor 
who died not long ago at Berlin, had 
collected for the purpose of continuing this 
Flora, an Herlariam vicum of some extent, 
of which, twenty-five plates were finished 
and coloured. ‘The bookseller Schoene at 
Berlin having obtained this property, has 
engaged a botanist of repute to add a latin 
text, and intends to publish the continua- 
tion without delay. It will be entitled, 
‘Pallas Flora Rossica. Tomi LI, di. pars 1.ma. 
The subscription is two golden Frederics. 
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SAXONY. 
Critical Translation of the Pentateuch. 


A new translation of the Books of Moses 
is announced for publication at Freyberg, 
which appears to intend the Combination 
of particulars dependant on the art of 
criticism, and requiring much skill in that 
art, with corresponding information and 
learning. 

This translation is proposed, as 1, being 
more exact than any hitherto published ; 
2, as arranged aceording the primitive 
order of the books; 5, cleared from apo- 
eryphal additions; 4, accompanied py re- 
marks; 5, illustrated by additional mat- 
ters, from subsequent revelations, Xe. 

The five books of Moses divide into two 
historical books, and three books of laws :-— 

1. A book containing the history of the 
times anterior to Moses. 

2. the history of his 
own time. 

3. The code of mora! lows. 

4. of relivious laws. 

5. of civil laws. 

Each of these books will be accompanied 
by proper documents. The whele will 
form nearly 3 vols. 8vo. 

Mineral Collection : Reversion, &c. 

The celebrated Mineralogist, Werner, at 
Frevberg, in Saxony, has disposed of his 
valuable collection of minerals. It was, in 
the first instance, valued at the sum of 
56,000 rix dollers: (about £0,000, but 
under the circumstonuces of the times, &c. 
the proprietor hinise!f reduced the price to 
the sum of 40,000 rx dollars, on the fellow- 
ing conditions:—1. ‘Thatthe money paid 
down to him should be, 7,000 rix dollars : 
2. That the $3,000 rix dollars remaining, 
should be secured to him, with interest at 
the rate of five per'cent. during his life; 
and 3. ‘That this principal sum should be 
paid after his death, to the academy of 
mines, at Freyberg. 


Brain, &e. of Fishes. 


While he was at Naples, some time ago, 
M. Arsaky employed himself in accurate 
examinations of, and researches concern 
ing, the brain aud spinal marrow of fishes; 
he has lately published the result of bis in- 
quiries in a dissertation de Pisciwrn Cerebro 
et Medulla spinali, in quarto, at Halle.—- 
This performance displays many curions 
circumstances, especially in the structure 
of the head of the Pleuronectes, or those 
which swim on one side, the eyes of which 
are both on the same side of the head. The 
brain of twenty-five kinds of fish, is exhi- 
bited cu three plates, which accompany the 
work, 
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SWEDEN. 
Stockholm: Prize Question. 

The Royal Academy of Sweden has 
published ‘two additional volumes of its 
memoirs; amoug other articles, they con- 
tain one sent in answer toa prize question 
proposed by the acacemy.—* How may the 
greatest advontage be obtamed fiom the 
gination, in the ut nalelucutwn of man?” — 
The question is conlesse y of great im 
portance aud equal difficulty. "This essay, 
Which obtamed the prize, was written by 
M.E. G. Geyer. 

Professor ‘Vhunberg, bas published the 
third part of bis Flora Capeusis. 

He is at present diligently employed ie 
arranging aud classifying the extensive 
herbary, with which he kas euriched the 
Museum of the Royal Academy at stock- 
holn. 

Swedish Literature has lately received 
accession by two vew Poens, beth of them 
founded on Seandinaviau Mythology. 
is Gylse, bv M.G. TL Ging, the other is 
G:fion, by the Baroness of Albedy hl. 

A coliection of the ancient’ popular and 
heroic songs of Sweden, is anuounced by 
Messrs. Geyer and Afzelius. It is possi 
ble that among them may be found some 
which by thetr connections or allusions 
may throw light ou British History. 

Several other attempts are making to 
preserve the ancient traditions aud docu- 
wents of the people of Sweden. 

The Scandinavian Society of Copenha- 
gen keeps the same purpose constautly in 
view. Amoug the popular memoirs of M. 
Birger ‘Thorlecius, several relate to the 
mounts, and the circles of stones, conse- 
crated iu the days of Pagan Antiquity, es- 
pecially such as are stillextanutin Denmark, 
or in the Danish Dominions. Ulustrations 
of these may give light on the nature and 
time of erections of some in the British isles. 
Another of this writers’ disscrtations is on 
the uature of dueling, among the Pa- 
gaus of the North: another subject on 
Which unhappily, Britain may also derive 
information from (Scandinavian) Antiqua. 


TURKEY. 


Der Diven, &c. the Divan of Mahom- 
med Sehemsed-din-Hafiz, translated for 
the first tine throughout, by M. Hammer, at 
Constantinople, so far back as 1799, and was 
finished in the saine city in 1806. The 
three followiig years were employed in 
correcting aud justifying the translation, 
aud in explaiming it by notes historical and 
critical, so that it may be said to have oc- 
— nearly twelve years of literary la- 

ur. 
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INTERDSTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


The following Speech of Lord Moira, 

Governor General of India, not only de- 
serves preservation aud publicity as the 
effort of an enlightened mind, but is also 
a fair and just tribute due to the excei- 
lency and powers of our uative tougue.— 
It may con‘ribute to impress our youth 
with a sense of the dignity of that language 
whith it istheiv bappiness to employ, and 
their duty to study. Among the more li- 
berai professions there are many to whom 
stich a discourse may prove no ineffectial 
stimulus, while others may do that for the 
sake of persoua! gratification, which in the 
former isa duiy. Nothing forms a more 
effectual distinction in life, than the lan- 
guage that escapes the lips: it cannot long 
be concealed: it is a witness, of the great- 
est authority, and the least to be resisted. 
hut, not to enter on the subject, beyond 
what is necessary as an jatroduction, it is 
cvough to observe that our longuage, at this 
moment, jusiiies whatever can be said in 
its praise-—distinet from those imported 
novelties, which are but so many impuri- 
ties, and happily, seldom obtain more than 
ephemeral duration. 

The immediate ocension of this address, 
was, the Report of the state of the College 
at Calcutta, previous to distribution of the 
prizes to the Students. 

Sreecn or tue Rient 


Moira av tHe or 

Fort sune 23rd, 1814, 

“ T am aware that what | am about to 
do, is not in ordinary course. Au irresist- 
able impulse, however, urges me to deviate 
from established practice. ‘The details, in 
which [ am to describe and acknowledge 
the merits of those, who have distinguished 
themselves at the late examination, are pre- 
pared in the usual shape; and will be read 
in the customary order of proceeding , but 
this mode of expressing my sentiments 
must unavoidably be cold and formal.— 
On the first occasion of my having to pre- 


side at a meeting of the Members of this: 


Aollege, animated as I must be with the 


highest degree of satisfaction from the re- 
ports which have beeu made to we i wish 
to testify that there is something more than 
mere official conneetion between us. 
am auxious to have it understood, that the 
sincerest. eections and interests of the 
heart bind me to this Coliegiate establish- 
meut, and that uy solicitude for its stabi.ity 
and we'fere is uot that of the mere visitor, 
but of one who appreciates justly all the ad- 
vant. ces aud importance of the institution. 
My thauks to those who have superintend- 
ed the Coliege with so much attention, suc- 
cess, and benefit, will be expressed in the 
paper, which 4 shall presently have to read, 
and although they must in that shape carry 
with them an air of stiffness, they are not 
the less sincere and cordial. I now beg 
leave to address niyself more directiy to the 
Students of the College, and wish to ex- 
cite their attention to that which may be a 
fresh incentive aud encouragement to their 
applicatien. 

“Jt may appear singular, that on a day 
professediy devoted to applaud aud stimu 
late proficiency in the Asiatic languages, I 
should beg permission to expatiate for a 
few minutes on our English tongue. 

“Tam far from feeling intitled todo it 
by any notion that | possess pre-eminence 
of strength in it. That would indeed be 
to imagine myself capable of drawing the 
bow of Ulysses. But although my know, 
ledge of nfyself must tel! me how far short 
I faliin the sinew requisite for such an at- 
tempt, Ldo feel that just conception of the 
powers of the Luglish language which 
may enable me to indicate them to others 
more cap ble of employing their force suc- 
cessfully, and thence more likely to add to 
the honours of our native tongue. Regard 
it not, | beseech you, as the mere medium 
of ordinery iutercourse. It is a mine 
whence you may extract the means of en- 
chanting, instructing, and improving com- 
munities yet nameless, aud generations yet 
Our English language has never 
had adequate tribute paid to it. 

Among the Languages of modern 
rope, specious but subordinate pretensions 
have been advanced to cadence, terseness, 
or dextrous ambiguity of msinuetion, while 
the sober majesty of the Enghsh tongue 
stood aloof aud disdained a competition on 
the ground of sach inferior particularities. 
Leven think that we have erred with re- 
gard to Greek and Latin. Our sense of 
ithe inestimable benefit we have reaped 
from the treasures of taste and science, 
which they have handed down to us, has 
led us into an extravagance of reverence 
for them. ‘They have high intrinsic 
merit without doubt, but it is a bigotted 
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gratitude, and an unweighed admiration, 
which seduces us to prostrate the character 
of the English tongue before their Altars.— 
Every language can furnish to genius 
a sually a forcible expression ; and a thou- 
ie sind turns of neatness and delicacy may be 
‘a found in most of them; but [I will confi- 
} dently assert, that in that which should be 
the first object of all language, precision, 
the English tongue surpasses them all; 
uy while in richness of colouring aud extent 
i ' of power ; it is exceeded by none, if equal- 
iq led by any. What subject is there within 
a the boundless range of imagination, which 
some British author has not clothed in Bri- 
if tish phrase, with a nicety of definition, on 
: | accuracy of portraiture, a brillianey of tint, 
beg a delicacy of discrimination, and a force 
_ of impression, which must be sterling, be 
cause every other nation of Europe, as well 
as our own, admits their perfection with 
enthusiasm? Are the fibres of the heart to 
be made to trembie with anxiety, to glow 
with animation, fo thrill with horror, to 
rt F startle with amaze. to shrink with awe, to 
throb with pity, or to vibrate in synypathy 
— with the tone of pictured love, know ye 
not the mighty magicians of our country, 


whose potent spell has commanded and 
continues irresistably to command those 
varied impulses? Was it a puny engine, a 
feeble art, that achieved such wondrous 


workings? What was the sorcery? Justly 
i conceived collocation of words is the whole 
if secret of this witchery, a charm within 
os | the reach of any one of you—and rememler 

: i that there was a period, not remote, when 
all these recorded beauties of our language 
were a blank; were without form, and 
— void. The elements of those compositions, 
1) i which now so uncontrolably delight and 
TW L elevate our souls, existed; but they ex- 


isted as dormant powers, inert capacities ; 
they were the unconnected notes of the 

amut ; the untouched strings of the harp. 
‘he music was in the instrument ; bat the 
i master's hand had not thrown itself across 
the chords to rouse them from their s'um- 
ber, and bid them scatter extasies. Then 
do you make trial of their- force; fear 
ae | not that the combinations are exhausted. 
i  § Possess yourselvesof the necessary energies, 
iad and be assured you will find the language 
exuberaut beyond the demand of your in- 
tensest thouzht. [thas no assignable com- 
pass. One of its most admirable qualities 
is, that if a term sanctioned by usage, or 
precedent does not present itself to express 
a conception adequately, a word may be 
moulde? for the purpose, which if it be 
legitimately framed, will be as universally 
understood, as if it had been constantly 
employed in colloquial discourse. ‘The ap- 
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propriation of words to defined and specific 
senses, (either direct, or through that al- 
fusion to similitudes which we call meta- 
phor), has arisen from the bigh will of 
those powerful minds, who have exercised 
splendid despotism over opinion. The 
right of domination which they asserted 
over the muititude, ensured a willing adop- 
tion of their application of words, and a 
ratified sanction of their extension of sim- 
ple meaning to all the subdivisious of shade 
and affinity. Not that they coined arbitra- 
rily: for you are not to suppose that the 
licence has not its law and limits. The 
bonudaries of the privilege are strictly laid 
down;—for they exist in vature. You have 
only to impose upon yourselves a rigid and 
never deviating observance of those ana- 
logies which are the fundamental rule and 
essence of speech. If you fabricate the 
word consonantly to this principle, it will 
be as surely intelligible, as if it had been 
used for years. The piece will bear an 
image and superscription which every one 
will recognize to be Cvesar's; and your 
mintage will have unquestioned currency, 
Hence has flowed, and hence will endlessly 
flow “ the power of giving to airy nothings 
alocal habitation and aname.”  Astonish- 
ing faculty! never regarded, as 1 think, 
with sufficient admiration. Enjoying the 
treasures thus heaped up, we do not deign 
attention to the eflorts by which they have 
been collected, How many positions are 
there, that form the basis of our every 
day's reflection ; the matter for the ordi- 
nary operation of our minds, which were 
toiled after, perhaps for ages, befere they 
were seized and rendered compreheusible ? 
'low many subjects are there; which we 
must be severally conscious, we ourselves 
have strived at, asif we saw them floatin 
in an atmosphere just above us, and feat 
the arm of our intellect but just too short 
to reach them ; and then comes a happier 
genius, who in a fortunate moment, and 
trom some vantage ground, arrests the me- 
teor in its flight; grasps the fleeting phan- 
tom; drags it from the skies to’ earth; 
condenses that which was but the impal- 
peble corruscation of spirit; fetters that 
which was but the lightning glance of 
thought; and having so mastered it, be- 
stows it as a perpetual! possession and heri- 
tage on mankind? With an accumulation 
of such magnificent bequests you begin your 
career. You will set out with numberless 
patterns of excellence for your guidance ; 
and pathways cut for you up all the steeps 
of science. Think with what advantages 
over your predecessors you start, and 
then think what ought to be expected 
from you. 
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“ While I thus display to you the per- 
fections of the Engiish language, let me 
not be sapposed to hold fort any tempta- 
tions, by which L wish to divide your at- 
tention from your present studies. Lought 
rather to say, that 1 do not fear any one 
cau draw such a couclusion, Tlonourabie 
breasis like yours’ will not suspect that | 
could mean to seduce you from what you 
must feel to be the first of obligations, | 
know you nmist be sensible that you cannot 
adequately discharge your future duties in 
this country, without attaiuing that com- 
plete knowledge of its languages, which is 
not to be acquired without the most sedu- 
lous application. It would be a fraud upou 
your friends and upou your native country, 
you suifered any other object to hold a 
rivalship with your professed studies in the 
College. ut to those who will wholly, 
and as they may think exclusivety, devote 
themscives to those studies, Iwill give this 
eucouragemcut; | will assure them that in 
propertion to tus progress which they make 
la the Asiatic lauguages, they will Gud an 
augmeuted facility in bending the Luglish 
fougue at their pleasure. It was a quaint, 
but expressive and preguant saying of the 
Emperor Charles the filth, that whenever 
he had conquered a new langnage, he 
found that he had acquired au additional 
soul. He felt withia himself? a marked ex 
pansion of the powers of conception, com- 
parison and combination. Tt could not be 
otherwise— the study of language ueces- 


sarily entailed it. Words, the types of 


ideas and things, cannot be treasured up 
without some consideration of the things to 
which they refer; aud the varicty of stiades 
which must present themselves ia transta- 
tion, will infallibly lead the student into a 
research respecting the causes ond quatibies 
of those discriminations, calculated to open 
his mind fo an infinity of relations in his 
native tougue vever before imagined by 
him. ‘This was what the Emperor meaut 
to imply he had perceived in Be 
assured that the same cause will produce a 
similar effect in you, and the gratifying re- 
sult of it will be, that you will find your- 
seives impercepubly become competent to 
wield with readiness, with elegance, and 
vigour, the mighty weapon of the Lnglish 
language. 

“ You probably now perceive the artifice 
I have used to lead you to a due convic- 
tion of the full advantage of your present 
studies. Howsoever feebly | may have 


sketched it, | have shewn you the scope of 


your native language, and if | have sue- 
ceeded in satisfying you, that oue of the 
surest motives for obtaining a sway over its 
extent, is to prosecute the very course in 


which you are engaged, I shall he justified 
in calling upon you to exert redoubled ay- 
dour in your scholastic labours. My pur- 
pose hes been to nike it evident to you, 
that your application tended not simply to 
the possession of a vocabulary, or the #e- 
quirement of the idiom of the janguages 
which you were studving, bat that you 
were gaining for your minds a singular and 
decided advantage towardsrendermg your- 
selves pre-eminent in any tine of literature 
or breuch of science, whieh your tuehi- 
nations might wish to foliow, you would 
undertake it with facilities that must secure 
distinguished success. Pursue your 
present occupation earnestly. ‘Phe richest 
rewards lie before you—all that can gratify 
the vanity or soothe the higher feeluoys of 
our natove. It weukl be quite sufficient, 
were Lonly to iudicate the proud consci- 
ousness of shewing yourselves exerplarily 
worthy of the bounty of our honorable 
patrons in this iustitation. [t wonld be an 
honest triumph to feel, that you had dis 
charged your obligation tothem by the at- 
tention with which you had fulfihed their 
object, and by the capacity you had av- 
quired of rendering them vervice. But I 
have even in that line much more to hold 
forth to you, 1 conscientiously belteve that 
the administration of affairs this country, 
[ cannot be supposed to allnde to my own 
short terns in it,) has been gnided by amore 
active so'iiude for ihe welfare of the gos 
verned, than has perhaps ever taken place 
nis otherportion of the globe. ‘bhe view 
[dave had of the system of government, 
euables me to assert, thot the security and 
the comfort of the people are watched over 
wud promoted with the most anxious vigi- 
lence and unremitiing exertion. The best 
wileutions lowever of any Government 
may be defeated, if in even a remote link 
there be a disposition to thwart them.— 
‘The power which you will have attained 
of communing with the inhabitonts, will 
cuable you to discover and to designate to 
is any particular, 1 which the paternal 
superiatendance of government is pervert- 
ed. You wiil be cnabled to suggest to us, 
where the tutervention of our authority, or 
of our assistance, niay mitigate and redress 
any physteal or moral evil under which 
the uative subjects labour. In short, you 
will be the efficieut ministers of that bene- 
ficence, which the British nation has so ge- 
verously desired, and resolved, to extend to 
the inhabitants of India. If this be not 
cuough, | will allure you by the advance- 
meut you will gaim in rate of intellect. I 
will'tell you, that conscious elevation im 
the state of being, is the most delightful 
scusation that can swell the breast. lt may 
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suit the Poet to describe man as indiscrimi- 
nately born 
© high to bear his brow, 
© To crink the spirit of the golden day, 
“ Aud triumph in existence :” 

but the observation must be dull indeed, 
which has not satisfied you, that to uncul- 
tivated man, there is no such glowing sen- 
timent. The propensities of bis nature are 
selfish and violent. His qualifications make 
him only the most mischievous and dange- 
rous of animals. [lateful to others, and 
knowing that he is so, he never can raise 
his thoughts above petty plots for the 
molestation of his fe:lows, or miserable pre- 
cautions for his own security. It is only 
through culture, that he can arrive at any 
sense of bis duties, and through that sense 
of his duties, at any estimation of bimself. 
And that first important step gained, what 
an infinity of gradations remain! Is it 
nothing to remove ycurse!ves almost uni- 
versally from the lowest line of such a 
scale? Is tt not excellent to reach the top 
of such a progression, and to enjoy over so 
large a portion of your kind, a pure, a no- 
ble, an undisputed exa'tation ? undisputed, 
I say, because it is so deliciously fascinating 
to the human heart toreceive such instruc- 
tion as will make it buoyant, and help it to 
soar from the dirt and dregs, and depres- 
sion, of this earth, that it will always re- 
pay the boon by enthusiastic submission to 
whosoever can bestow it. Superiority of 
mental powers is the warrant of the Al- 
mighty for command, and man will edger!y 
bow toit wheresover his judgment acknow - 
ledges the stamp and signature. Ought ! 
to stop here? Notso. Having attained 
that summit, think whot an expanse ninst 
be spreid beneath your eye. Think how 
your eagle ken will range around. How 
distinct will be your view of the universe, 
that view which necessarily leads the miud 
from nature up te nature's God: upon that 

innacle man breathes a purer air; he 
in some degree a denizen of cthe- 
riai regions, before he hos shaken off his 
mortal coil. Not by a selfish divorce from 
society, or by achiliing abstraction from 
earthly concerns. Oh No! The capacity 
to which he has raised himself, of gezing 
more steadfastly and more ferveutly on the 
ineffable glories of the Creator, wil! only 
teach him to read more distinctly the part 
which Almighty wisdom has assigned to 
us here below. He will feel that fulfil- 
ment of earthly relations is the great obli- 
gation imposed on our existence in this 
world; he will confess that no period of 
life can be exempt from it—the energy of 
youth, the steadiness of maturer years, aud 
the experience of age, are alike bound to 


obey the claim. Even in that stage of de, 
cadence, when the failure of the frame no 
longer allows bodily activity, he will be 
sensible that he still may inculcate and 
watch, and warn, and prompt and encou- 
rage, and lead younger intellect to a con- 
ception of its high destinies. Thus will 
he earn the last and best of mortal consola- 
tions. Looking forward in calm and hum- 
ble confidence to the hour in which the 
Great Giver of good shall require from 
him the entrusted talent, he will hope that 
he may surrender it not ungratefally mis- 
prized, not idly overlooked, not sordidly un- 
employed. 

“ Pare you, when the meed is thus dis- 
played to you ; dare you refrain from 
contending for it? Since refusal to make 
the eflort must argue either a soul too gro- 
velling to appreciate the object, or an in- 
terual consciousness of despicable destitu- 
tion of meaus. i will not—I cannot—I do 
not suspect that any one whom [| am now 
addressing is capable of shrinking from 
the exertion. Should an ingennous doubt 
of powers intimidate any one of you, let 
him take courage; let him trust that he 
will find in himself energies, on which he 
has never yet ventured to calculate. ‘The 
struggle will give you strength — strive 
and succeed. 


STATE OF THE COLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 


In consequence of having given Lord 
Minto’s Speech at length, we can only in- 
sert extracts from his discourse, as visitor 
ofthe College, after the distribution of the 
medals and prizes. The following passages 
are from various parts of that discourse. 


I may with confidence assert, that since 
the institution was placed upon its present 
footing, not any one year will bear a com- 
parison with the present, either in the 
numberof the Students eminently qualified, 
in the degree of proficiency aud the rapi- 
dity of acquirement displayed by them, or 
in the numerous extriordinary instances 
of individual merit. Tweuty degrees of 
honor have been bestowed this year for 
high proficiency in different Lauguages ; 
and Tuaderstand, that this number is far 
beyond what has ever been awarded at 
any former Examination. At the lat, 
only fourteen were distributed, but even 
that number was matter of exultation. 

There is however, a greater cause of ex- 
ultation in the present year, derived from 
the astonishing progress which has been 
made iu mastering those very difficult Jan- 
guages, the Sanscrit and Arabic. Not 
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less than four degrees of honor have been | 


i feel it incumbent on me, in this address 


awarced in the Aracic, a nua be: her), to express the high gratification I have re- 


uicxampied; aud two have been awarded 
in the Sanserit, neariv the fest occasion 
winch such hight proficiency has been at- 
tained in this ianguagee . . 

To render as effectual as possible the 
correctives for idlenes and insubordination, 
I have ‘itely, in concurrence with the 
other Members of the Government, taken 
mesures to introduce a provision into the 
Chapter of revised Statutes, enacted for 
the College ; it is therein provided, that 
whenever it may be found necessary to 
remove any Students for misconduct or 
confirmed neglect, they shall be removed 
under the stigma of disqualification ; their 
allowances shali be limited to 500 Rupees 
a mouth ; and they shal! be debarred pro- 
motion of any kind either in situation or 
in salary, until they shall have passed an 
examination, aud be reported qualified for 
the public service by their proficiency in 
two of the Native Languages. 

Having alluded to the new Chapter of 
Statutes, it mey perhaps be necessary thot 
1 should notice another alteration imtro- 
duced ito the forms before observed. It 
had been usual to call on the Students for 
an annul or half yearly report of the state 
of their debts ; such a practice I conceived 
to be objectionable, as it was apt to lead 
the young men into disingenuous subter- 
fuges. i have, therefore, abolished this cus- 
tom, and have directed insiead, thet when- 
ever it may come tothe notice of the College 
Council, that any Student is incumbered 
with debt, they should report the same to 
me as Visitor, aud I shall not fail to regard 
such Student as labouring under disad- 
vantages almost amounting to a cisquali- 
fication, when he may offer himself as a 
candidate for any situation of trust and 

hirty Students have been admitted 
permanently to the adv»ntages of the insti- 
tution. {as military Students. ] 

By requiring, as the condition of admis- 
sion, attested habits of application, and 
some degree of previous proficiency, the 
wmdulgence has been guarded from abuse. 

To give efficiency to this College in 
proportion to the icreased demand for in- 
struction, an addition has been made to 
the esto blishment, and to the number of 
the Professors ; Captain Weston has been 
appointed assistant to Dr. Lumsden in the 
Persian and Arabie department: Lieute- 
nant Price assistant to Dr. Carey, in the 
Beugalee and Sanskrit; and lieutenant 
Martin, assistant to Captain Taylor, in 
the Hindostanee. 


ceived, from observing that the literary 
he sors of this year are not confined to the 
institution of the College. Two successful 
candidetes have appeared for the reward 
which has been offered by Government 
for the study of the Laws of India in their 
original abstruse Languages. Messrs. 
Wynch and Sutherland, whose names have 
been enrolled with honor inthe annals of 
this College, have now justified the promise 
of their earlier years, and have shown by 
their eminent acquirements in the Arabie 
language, and the law of Mohummud, that 
the honors of this institution are the real in- 
dex of worth; and that the same talents and 
same habits of attention necessary to ob- 
tain them here, will secure to a young man 
every object of laudable ambition that 
y2y present itself in his career through 


It is highly gratifying indeed, to observe 
the extensive progress made in the study 
of the languages of this country, by the 
Junior Members of the Company's Service, 
as it canuot fail of qualifying them most 
effectually for the high duties about to de- 
volve upon them ; it affords also a most 
satisfactory pledge of their being disposed 
to discharge those duties sedulously and 
successfully, and evinces their entertaining 
a proper sense of the serious claims made 
upon them by the service in which they 
are engaged. 


If indeed we wish to know a nation, it 
is peculiarly desirable to possess an inde- 
pendent and extensive familiarity with its 
Language, and this must be an object 
more than desirable, it must be indispensa- 
ble, when in the bosom of that nation we 
are charged with the execution of the 
most serious and solemn offices of human 
life—Couavinced, therefore, of the magni- 
tude of this duty, and wishing to impress a 
similar conviction upon the minds of young 
men about to launch into the honourable 
career of the Company's employment, 
wishing also to impress the value of habits 
of steady application, and serious reflection, 
I take this public and early opportunity of 
announcing it to be the intention of this 
(lovernment, always, as far as possible, to 
respect and reword industry and talent, 
and to turn a deaf ear to claims that are 
unsupported by diligence and desert. The 
College is the test, by which, as far as res- 
pects the rising branch of the service, the 
characters of the claimants can best be 
ascertained, and by which their pretensions 
can best be adjusted ; on the conduct aud 
character therefore of the student in Col- 
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Jege will depend the favorable or unfa- 
vorable circumstances under which his 
public career will commence, and the 
greater or less attention that will be paid 
to his wishes or kis views. I hope there- 
fore, that on every future meeting of this 
kind, I shall be able as [| have happily 
been able to-day, to revert to the past 
transactions of the College with pleasure 
and approbation ; aud to hail, in the centi- 
nuance of its high character and credit, 
the brightest prospect ef national honor 
aud public prosperity. 

Catatocur or Larernany Works, Tur 
PUBLICATION OF WHICH HAS BEEN EN- 
counaGeD py GovenNMENMT, AT THE 
RECOMMENDATION oF THE COUNCIL oF 
rue or Fort since 
THE PERIOD OF THE DisPUTATIONS HELD 
yn 1815. 


1. A Hindostanee and English Dictio- 
aary, by Captain Thomas Roebuck, Exa- 
miner and Assistant Secretary in the Col- 
lege of Fort Willam, containing ail the 
words and phrases to be met with in the 
various Hindostanee works, both prose 
and verse, that have hitherto heen pub- 
lished; including also the words in the 
valuable Dictionaries published by Dr. 
Gilchrist, Dr. Hunter, aud Dr. Harris. 

2. A Persian, Arabic and English Dic- 
tionary upon a new plan. This work 
seems well calculated to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of the Persian Language, and 
will include the technical terms employed 
in business throughout India. By Ensign 
Houghton, of the Bengal Military Lsta- 
blishment. 

3. Hudeequtool Bulaghut, a Treatise on 
the rhetoric and Prosody of the Persians, 
edited by Muoluvee Jan Ulee, of the 
Arabic Department. 

4. Pooroosh Pureechai or the Test of 
Man. A Work containing the moral doc- 
trines of the Hindoos ; being a translation 
from the Sanskrit into that dialect of the 
Hindoostanee language generaily spoken 
by the Hindoos in the Upper Provinces 
of Hindostan. By Tarineechurn Mitr, 
Head Moonshee in the Hindostanee Depart- 
ment of the Coilege. 

5. The second volume of Mr. Haring- 
ton’s Anylasis of the Laws and Regulations 
enacted by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. 

6. A Translation of the Story of Soohrab, 
into English verse, by James Atkinson, 
Esq. This is considered one of the most 
beautiful and interesting Episodes in the 
Shahnamu of Firduosee ; the original Per- 
sian will also be annexed, taken from a 
manuscript copy collated under the super- 


intendence of Dr. Lumsden, Professor of 
Arabic and Persian in the College. Notes 
are added, to illustrate all peculiar allusions 
and beauties, aud references are made to 
other passages in Persian ; or to analogous 
passages in European works, by which 
the Student may be at once interested and 
informed. 

7. Qamoos, a well-known Arabic Lex- 
icon; to be edited by Shuekh Uhmed, a 
learned native of Arabia, at present at- 
tached to the Arabic Department of the 
College. 

8. A Grammar of the Telinga Lan- 
guage, by the Rev. Wm. Carey, Professor 
of the Suuskrit, Bengalee, and Murhutta 
languages in the college of Fort William. 
This work has just been published, 

9. A Chinese Grammar, by the Rev. 
Mr. Maerrison, Chinese secretary to the 
Honorable Company's Supercargoes at 
Canton. This work is likely to prove 
one of the most valuable results of Euro- 
pean application and ability, which has yet 
opened a path to the acquirement of the 
difficult, and almost unknown language of 
which it treats. 

10. Nuloduyn, a celebrated Romance = 
to be edited by Babooram Pundit, formerly 
translated by Fuezee into Persian verse, un- 
der the name of Nuldumun. 

Books at present ys THE Press on PRE- 

PARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


1. A Translation of the New Testament 
into Arabic, by the united labours of the 
Rev. Thomas Thomason, and Nathaniel 
Sabat. It is printing in a beautiful new 
Arabic type, aud the work is advanced as 
far as the fourth Gospel. This version 
was originally commenced by the late 
learned and indefatigable Chaplain, the 
Rey. H. Martyn, who having been compel- 
led to leave the country for the benefit of 
his health, committed the further revision 
and superintendence of the work to Mr, 
Thomason. No pains are spared to render 
this version as faithful to the original, and 
as idiomatical as possible. 

2. Khirud-ufroz, or the Enlightener of 
the Understanding ; formerly translated by 
Muolovee Hufeez-ood-deu, Moonshee tothe 
Resident at Dillee, from the Persian Jyari 
Dunish or Touchstone of Knowledge, 
written by the famous Ubool Fuzl, by or- 
der of the Emperor Ukbur. It consists of 
16 chapters, 

Ist. Contains an account ofthe work, as 
given by the famous Philosopher, Boozoor- 
chimihr, 

2d. Gives an account of Puzroiyu, a Phy- 
sician of great eminence, and a man dis- 
tinguished for his learmnug and accom- 
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lishments, who was prevailed upon by 
merce the just, King of Persia, to 
undertake a journey into India for thepur- 
pose of obtaining this celebrated book. 

3d. Outhe folly of attending to the re- 
ports of TaJe-bearers. 

4th. On the punishment consequent to 
bad actiois, and the wretched end of an ill- 
spent life. 

5th. Ou the happy effects of agreement 
among Frieuds, and the support they afford 
to each other. 

6th On the necessity of watching the 
movements of an enemy, aud being aware 
of his hy pocrtsy aud wiles. 

7th On the mischief of inattention to the 
object we profess to pursue, or being re- 
miss in the pursuit. : 

sth. On the effects of precipitation. 

Oth. On foresi ht and policy, and by 
what expedients we may contrive to es- 
cape the evils which our cnemies seek to 
bring upon us. 

10th. On the necessity of guarding 
against malevolent persous, and of placing 
no dependence ou smiles. 

llth. On the exceileuce of forgiveness, 
being one of the grestest virtues of a King. 

i2th. On the retribution with which 
crimes are usually pursued. 

18th. On the bad effects of aspiring at 
what is above our sphere, whie cur proper 
business is neglected. 

lth. On the excellence of knowledze 
and modesty, and the good effects of mature 
deliberation. 

15th. That Kings ought to beware of the 
representations of dishouest and deceitful 
men. 

16th. That temporal vicissitudes are not 
to be regarded, but every thing referred to 
God's sovereigu wil! and absolute decrees. 

The above gives only a general idea of 
each Chapter, which contains maay beau- 
tiful tales expressed in the finest dialect of 
the Hindoostanee language ; and as most 
of the terms of thought and speech em- 
ployed by the superior class of natives, are 
to be found in this book, reduced to the 
standard of common life, and adapted to its 
most ‘amiliar incidents, it is presumed that 
the perusal of such a work, containing a 
variety of phrases and easy modes of ex- 
pression cannot fail of being useful to those, 
who are desirous to converse with elegance 
and propriety in Llindostanee. . 

8. Ridya Durpun, or the Mirror of 
Science, from the Uwudh Bilas; originally 
written in the Poorbee Bhasha, by Sree La 
Kuyi, about 170 years ago, and now for 
the first time translated into that peculiar 
dialect of the Hindee usually spoken by the 


Sipahees. This work, besides the History 
of Ramu, contains an abstract of almost all 
the arts and sciences known to the Hindoos, 
and is considered geverally as one of the 
most valuable and curious works in the 
language: by Mirzaee Beg, a native of 
Uwudh, under the superintendance of 
Captian Roebuck, Examiner and Assistant 
~ecretary to the college of Fort William. 

4. A Punjabee Dictionary, explained in 
Persian and Hindostanee, by Moonshee Ka- 
sheeraj, a native of the Punjab. 


The following Work has just been Published. 


A Translation of the New Testament 
into the [findoostanee Language. 


Rewards have been granted by the College 
Council, for the following Manuscript 
Works, by learned Natives, deposited in the 
College Library. 


1. Deewani Juhan, by Bunee Nurayun, 
undertaken at the suggestion of Captain 
Roebuck. This work contains an alpha- 
betical list of most of the Hindoostaneé 
Poets, with specimens of their various styles, 
giving at the same time, a short account of 
their lives. 

2. Wuseetoon Nuho, a valuable treatise 
upon Arabic Syutax, by Muoluvee Toolab 
Ulee, Orieutal librarian to the College. 


(<7 Several works formerly mentioned in 
the discourses of the Right Honourable, the 
Visitor of the College, have been since pub- 
lished, 

EXTENSIVE CHARITY. 


It will gratify every admirer of benevo- 
lence, and well wisher to the cause of hu- 
manity, to Jearn that the late John Baretto, 
Usq. who was cut off in the prime of his 
youth, gave previously to bis death, a mu- 
nificent proof of what might have been 
expected from him, had he been spared to 
his friends and the community. In his 
Will, hie left five lacks of rupees to be dis- 
tributed for the benefit of religious and 
charitable institutions, Of the interest 
raised on this sum, 3000 rupees per annum 
are bestowed on that admirable establish- 
ment, the Native Hospital: 3600 rupees 
per ausum on the Portuguese Church; 
4700 per annuum on the Protestant churches 
in Calcutta; 1400 per annuin on the Cha- 
rity School; 1400 on the Portuguese Poor; 
and anuual sums to a considerable amount 
on the Portuguese churches at Bandel, Bom- 
bay, and Goa. 

The allotment of these very liberal dona- 
tions is entrusted to the Master of Equity 
of the Supreme Court, acting in conjunc- 
tion with Joseph Baretto, Esq. uncle and 
executor of the deceased. 
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NEW SOUTH WALFS. 
State of the Colony. 

Accounts from New South Wales to the 
wth of October state, that the cattle in the 
settlement have multiplied so considerably 
that beef was 4d. the pound. Wheat was 
likely to be very deficient. It seems that 
the last year it was sold as low as 4 to 5s. 
per bushel, and the farmers, in consequence 
of this discouragement, did not find it 
their interest to continue the cultivation. 
The trade of the colony was improving, 
and wool was considered the principal 
article of merchandize. ‘The improvement 
in the general accommodation at this 
remote establishment was not inconsidera- 
ble; and a road, 25 miles in length, over 
the mountains, which had lately been tra- 
versed and explored, was among the faci- 
litics afforded, by recent exertions, to cniti- 
vation and subsistence, 

Disiressed Condition of Ten Sailors left on 
an Uninhabited Island ; on a Seal-calching 
Ente rprize. 

Arrived from a sealing voyage, aftera 
sixteen months absence, the colonial 
schooner Governor Bligh, Mr. Grono mas- 
ter, with 14000 seal-skins, and about three 
tons of Elephant ot!.—This vessel brings 
from the west coast of New Zealanda gang 
of men consisting of ten persons ; left by 
the brig Active, Capt. Baker, so long ago 
as the 15th Feb. 1800, in charge of Mr. 
David Lowrieston.—The Active weut 
from hence on the 1 ith Dec. 1808, and hav- 
ing Janded her people on an island about 
a mile and a half from the main of New 
Zealand, sailed again for Port Jackson, but 
doubtless perished by the way, and has ne- 
ver since been heard of. The people who 
were left as above described were reduced 
to the necessity of subsisting for nearly four 
yeers upon the seal, when in season ; and at 
other times upon a species of fern, part of 
which they roasted or boiled, and other 
parts were obliged to eat undressed, owing 
toa nausea it imbibed from any culinary 
process. They were left upon the small 
island, with a very scanty allowance of 

rovisions, and the vessel was to come to 

ort Jackson for a further supply. They 
had a whale boat, and their only edyed 
implements consisted of an axe, an adze, 
and a coopers drawing knife, In a short 
time they procured 11,000 skins, part 
of which Mr. Grono has brought. In 
hopes of finding upon the main some suc- 
cour which the small! island did not afford, 
they went thither, but were nearly lost by 
the way, as some of the lower strakes of 
the boat were near falling out, owing, as was 
imagined, to the nails being of cast iron. 


On their arrival, however, they found an 
old boat on @ beach, which it subsequently 
appeared had been left there by Mr. Grovo 
on a former voyage. With the aid of this 
additional boat, being both repaired, they 
projected au excursion towards some ©; the 
more frequented sealing places, and wore 
on the point of setting out, when a fue 
dous hurricane in one night destro 

boats, and put an end to their | 

lief. The only nutritive the p! 

Was a species of the fern roo, 

a yam when cut, and py 

the properties of the « 

could only procure at a 

seven miles from their hat, 

the sea side: had it been pleni 

have been a desirable su! 

a betier diet; but it wes unfort: 
sparingly scattered among other si 

to be found with difficuit,; and the 
lemnly afiirm thal they have fora weet 

a time had neither this vor any other iood, 
whatever. With the ascostance of a canoe 
made up of seal skins, a party visited their 
former island, and found their siacks of 
skins much injured by the weather, but they 
did all they could for their preservation, 
This was their seal depot, and out of the 
usual season they now and then found a so- 
litary straggler in some instances when 
they were so reduced by famine as to be 
scarcely capwble of securing thosethat Pro- 
vidence threw in their way. With their 
axe, adze, and drawing knife, they after- 
wards built a small boat, but withiminense 
labour, as without saws they could only 
cut one board out of each tree; the hoops 
upon their provision cask were beaten imto 
nails; and by the same patient and labort- 
ous process they at length projected the 
building of a small vessel, and had provid- 
ed 30 half inch boards for the purpose, ali 
cutin the way above described. he for- 
tunate accident of Mr. Grono’s touching 
there has, however, preserved them from 
farther suffering and peril. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

The following are among new regula- 
tions sanctioned by the Governor. We 
are happy to see the principles of the Bri- 
tish Constitution so far prevail; and in re- 
ference to the tax on income, perhaps, the 
mode here adopted might be found not in- 
applicable to the parent country, under 
proper regulations ; at least, it may afford 
a hint, should that burden be renewed; of 
the necessity for which there is too strong 
a probability. For this cause, as well as 
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in reference to the Colony, we have thought 
proper to record the following 
REGULATIONS. 


That each tax, as well ordinary, as ex- 
traordinary, shall always be L-vied separate- 
ly, and entered ia the same manner, so that 
it may be known to every coutributer, 
what he has te pay for each item of tax- 
ation. 

That in Cape Town, the ordinary taxes 
are to consist in: 

a) Hearth Money. 

Ordinary Assessments. 

And the extraordinary Taxes in: 

¢) Contribution to the Water Pipes, and 

d) Commando Tax. 

That Hearth Money shall continue to 
be levied at the present rate, and a separate 
account kept of the same, aud that the or- 
diuary assessment, instead of the general 
way of taxing each person, according to his 
apparent wealth or income shall be taxed 
according to his income “ alone,” either 
arising from office, profession, trade, com- 
merce, slave hire, and other sources of a 
life interest, or other temporary nature, or 
from houses, mortgages, debts, &c. of a 
permanent and transmissible nature. 

That the Burgher Senate shal) form 
a classification of the respective income of 
the Burghers and inbabiteuts of Cape 
‘Town, and make a proportional assessment 
whereby the same sum now raised under 
the denomination of ordinary tax, street 
tax, and extraordinary assessments, be pro- 
duced, and no more. 

That this classification shall be laid 
before Government, and after having been 
approved of, shall be promulgated without 
the addition of any one's name, with the 
sole view of enabling those, who on learn- 
ing the vmount of their assessurent from the 
Burgher Senate, might decin themselves 
thereby aggrieved, to seek for redress in a 
regular manner. 

That any individual who conceives 
his income over-rated, may Upon oath, class 
himself, liable to a penalty of five times the 
amount of the tax, when detected in a false 
classification, besides the usual penalty of 
perjury. 

That in cases of persons denying 
money due to them for the purpose of eva- 
ding taxes, upon a certificate given of such 
denial by the Burgher Senate, or other 
competent magistrate, no suit at law, for 
the recovery of such debt shall be enter- 
taived in this Colony. 

Thot the amount of the receipt and 
expenditure in Cape Town, and the seve- 


ral country districts, shall, at the expiration 
of every twelve months, be subject to be 
audited, as all other public accounts, 
and be made public in the weekly gazette, 
in order to enable those, who might have 
been aggrieved, to bring their complaint 
ina reguiar manner before the local ma- 
gistrate; and further, if need be, to lay the 
same before the Governor's Secretary, or 
before the Governor for the time being. 
AMERICANA. 
State of Religion, in proportion to the num- 
bers of inhabitants in several of the Statrs 


of America. 


In the state of Pennsytvania, west of the 
Allegany mountains, there are about 
200,000 inhabitants; 101 Presbyterian 
churches, and 57 ministers; two Methodist 
circuits, in which are empioyed 12 itiner- 
ant preachers; very few, if any Baptists; 
a few Halcyons; and a society of Germans, 
who have all things in Common, are re- 
markable for industry, sobriety, and order, 
and have a preacher, zealous in directing 
their attention to divine things. In this 
district, there are two small colleges, whose 
pious instructors make it a very particular 
object to prepare young men for the mi- 
nistry; but the means of gencral education 
are scanty. ‘The Synod of l'ittsburg, coni- 
posed of Presbyteries partly within this 
district and partly within the adjoining 
state of Ohio, acts as a Missionary Seciety, 
and expends ennually, about one thousand 
dollars for missionary objects, a consider 
able part of which sum has been applied 
for the benetit ef the W yandot Indians. 

In the state of Onto, containing a popu- 
lation of more than 330,000, there are 78 
Presbyterian or Congregational churchea, 
and 49 ministers; between 20 and 30 Me- 
thodist preachers, employed im different 
circuits; 10 or 12 Baptist secieties; several 
societies of Friends or Quakers; consider 
able numbers of a sect called New Lights; 
a few Halcyons, a few Swedenburghera 
and too many Universalists and Deists. 


In the state of Vinesnra, coutaining a 
population of almost } re are 
only about 70 churches, ylerian ag 
Congregations, and about 40 ministers 
In what is called Old Virginia, or the part 
of the state from the sea board back to the 
Blue Ridge, the Episcopal church, which 
formerly held a complete asceudancy, and 
was well endowed, is now 1 a deplorable 
condition. To about one hundred episco- 
pal socicties, which have stili some exist- 
ence, the number of clergymen is comput- 
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ed at less than thirty. The Societies have 
for a considerable time been dwindling, 
and the houses decaying; and the district 
at large, comprising nearly three-fourths 
of the whole population of the state, though 
traversed by itinerant Methodists and Bap- 
tists, yet exhibits, in religious respecis, an 
extensive and dreary waste.—The district 
between the Blue Ridge and the Allegany 
mountains presents a different aspect. 
With scarcely a seventh part of the whole 
population of the state, it contains just 
about one half of the tetal number of the 
Presbyterian or congregational churches 
and ministers; and these churches are said 
to be in a more flourishing condition, than 
any elsewhere to be found in the Southern 
States.—In the remaining district, com- 
prising the counties west of the Allegany, 
there are but twelve Presbyterian churches 
and three ministers; but the Method- 
ists and Baptists are considerably numer- 
ous.—In this ancient and great state there 
is a most melancholy famine of the word 


of the Lord. 


Kentucky, with a population of more 
than four hundred thousand, has 91 Pres- 
byterian churches, and 40 ministers; 20 
Methodist circuits, in which about as many 
itinerant preachers are employed; 209 
Baptist societies of ditlereut descriptions, 
and 148 preachers ; two Episcopal churches , 
several societies of New Lights; a con- 
siderable number of Roman Catholic soci- 
eties; some Shakers, Duukers, and Uni- 
versalists; and many Iufideis. Of the Bap 
tists one entire essociztion, comprising 28 
churches, is Arian or Socinian. The Ro- 
man Catholics have a Bishop, a Colleve, 
a Nunnery, severe! chapels in different 
counties, and are said to be increasing. 
The Infidels, though less open and bold 
than formerly, are nevertheless active. © in 
1812, no less than three Infidel publications 
issued from the press in Lexington; a copy 
of one of which, elegautly bound, was pre- 
sented to each member of the Legis'ature 
Tn this state there are very few hovls, 
owing, it is said, in great part, to a preva- 
lent Baptist influence, unfriendly to learn- 
ing. The mass of the people, extreme! 
ignorant, are either entirely regordless of 
religion,orlamentably blown aout ever 
wind of doctrine. The sabbath receiv: 
very little religious regard; and intempe 
ance, profanity, gambling, aud lewcness 
are prevalent vices. 


Tennessee, with more than 260,009 iu- 
habitants, has 79 Presbyterian churches 
and 26 ministers; 19 itinerant metho. 

achers, employed in sever?! circuits 
126 Baptist churches, and 74 preachers, « 


few New Liglits, and some of various other 
denominations. The Presbyterian inter- 
est is increasing. ‘In East ‘Tennessee, the 
two Colleges, ove at Knoxville, and the 
other in Green County, are great blessings. 


In the Mississippi Territory, containing 
about 58,000 inhabitants, there are 6 
Presbyterian churches, 4 ministers; 9 
itinerant Methodist preachers; 27 Bap- 
tist churches, and 13 preachers.  “ The 
state of society in this Territory is deplor- 
able. You scarcely see a man ride with- 
out his pistol, or walk without a dagger 
in his bosom. It is believed that more 
innocent blood is shed in this Territory 
and in Louisiana, in one year, than in all 
the Middle and Eastera States, in ten 
years.” 


The Indiana Territory, with about 
25,000 inhabitants, has ene Presbyterian 
church and minister; five itinerant Me. 
thodist preachers; 29 Baptist churches, 
and 14 preachers, six New Light preach- 
ers, and a few Shakers. 

In the Ilinvis Territory, containing about 
13,000 inhabitants, there are five or six 
Methodist preachers in several circuits, 
aud about six hundred members of the 
Methodist connexion, and five Baptist 
churches containing about 120 members. 


The seutiments of the Methodists, and 
their general character are much the 
same there 2s in other parts of our coun- 
try. The Baptists in the Western States 
and Territories are in their sentiments 
extremely various. ‘The better informed 
are said to be Caivinistic; but a very con- 
siderable proportion are cither Antino- 
mian or Arminian, and nota few are Arian 
or Socinian. Some of them have a religi- 
ous regard to the sabbath; but by the 
greater part the sacredness of that holy day 
is openly denied. Their preachers are 
vot only unlearved, but they hold learning 
in disesteem and coutempt. While they 
decry human knowledge, they pretend to 
divine inspiration. “They pay great atten- 
tion to dreams and visions, mysterious 
impulses and impressions; and of these the 
reletions and experiences, upon which 
members are admitted their commu. 
nion, in po small part consist. The New 
Lights, of whom thention has beeu made, 
area sect which sprang up in Keutucky 
in 1803. Believing that the extraordinary 
work then prevaiilug was the commence- 
vent of the Milileonium, and that all mys- 
ery oud obscurity in religion was then 

he done away; they gave license to their 
heated imoginations, and proceeded to ex. 
pain the Scriptures, aceording to what 
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they called reason; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that a wild fanaticism in those western 
regions conducted its votaries to the denial 
of the same doctrines, and to the adoption 
of nearly the same opinions, as the vaunted 
eriticism and liberality of other parts of 
Christendom have done. ‘This sect, which 
for a while was numerous, is now decreas- 
ing. ‘The Halcyons of the West are a sort 
of mystics, who set out with the avowed 
design of abolishing all distinction of re- 
ligious denominations, aud uniting all 
professed Christians in one communion, 
aud under one name. They renounce all 
creeds, confessions, and catechisms; and 
profess to receive the Holy Scriptures, as 
a divine help, handed down from heaven, 
to aid their reason in forming just ideas of 
the divine character and of divine things. 
But say they, “ We receive not the Holy 
Scriptures as the foundation of our faith 
in religion; for we conceive thet other 
foundation can never be laid, equal to that 
foundation stone, which was laid before 
Joshua, (of which the Scriptures clearly 
speak), whereon were seven eyes, which 
we couceive to be the seven communicable 
attributes of God.” They hold that “ the 
oftice of Christ on earth was to explain the 
eternal laws of religion to man;” they 
practise baptism indifferently by sprinkling 
or immersion; and decline matrimony, 
under pretence of choosing spiritual mates. 
This sect is also on the decrease. 


Ju the district of country, west of the 
Mississippi, called the Missouri ‘Territory, 
containing a scattered population of about 
21,000, there are 445 membersof Methodist 
Societies, among whom six itinerant 
preachers are employed; and 130 mem- 
bers of Baptist churches, with no settled 
preachers, is estimated that about 
fifths of the inhabitants are Americans, 
and the rest French; and both the one and 
the other are ina state of extreme iguor- 
ance, and the greater part as visibly without 
God in the world as heathens. 


‘The state of Louistana has a popula- 
tion of about 77,800 free people, and about 
$5,000 slaves. Of the free people it is 
estimated that about one fifih are Ameri- 
caus. “The settlements of lakes 
Mauripas and Bouchantrain to Pearl river 
are few and scatterings but chiefiy Ameri- 
can. ‘The settlements ‘on the Mississippi 
are very flourishing from point Coupce 
to some distance below New Orleans; 
and on both sides of the river they present 
almost a continued village. The inhabit- 
ants of the upper part of the settlements 
are from Canada ; of the middle, Germans ; 


and of the lower part, French and Spanish 


from Europe: All speak the same lan 
guage, and are simihir in habits, manners, 
and religion. In the settlements on the 
Gulph, west of the Mississippi, the people 
are Spanish, French, and American. On 
Red River they are principally French, and 
in the Washita, American. The state of 
society in this country is very deplorable. 
The people are entirely ignorant of divine 
things, and have been taught only toattend 
mass and count their beads. They are 
without schools, and of the French inhabit- 
ants not one in ten can read. Their whole 
business seems to be to make the most 
they can of their plantations, and to get 
gain. ‘They are not intemperate in drink 
ing, but continence is with them no virtue. 
The Sabbath to them is a high holiday, 
and on it is committed perhaps more actuaé 
sin, than durmg the whole week beside. 
Dancing, gambling, parties of pleasure, 
theatrical amusements, dining parties, &e. 
are the common business of the day, after 
mass in the morning. In the whele state 
there is not one Protestant church, unless 
it be a small one of Baptists, about to be 
organized at Appelousas. The Methodists 
have had itinerants up Red River and 
Washita, but are exceedingly unpopular. 
The religion professed is entirely Roman 
Catholic. ‘The clergy of this order, how- 
ever, are not numerous; perliaps fifteen. 
The Bishop and four or five priests reside 
in New Orleans. Bishop de Bury | believe 
to be a man of piety; and I know that be 
laments the degraded state of their church 
in Louisiana, and mourns over the depray- 
ity and wickedness of the place in which 
he resides. 

We conceive this view of the religious 
state of the western wildcrness to be ex- 
tremely imeresting; and we hope to be 
able fo continue it, till most, if not all, of 
the states have been reported on. ; Whe- 
ther under these circuinstances, the missi- 
onary spirit of America does right to insti- 
tute foreign missions, is a question we leave 
to the discussion of our readers, 

CHALLENGES AMONG THF MILITARY 

PUNISHED. 

The Government of U. S has issued a 
military order “directing the arrest and dr 
missal from seryiceofan / commissioned offi- 
cer, Whoshal! send or accept any challengeto 
fighta duel, or who, knowing that any 
other officer has sent or accepted, or is 
about to send or accept, a challenge to 
fight a duel, shall not immediately arrest 
and bring to trial the offcader.” 
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France: Narionat 


At the meeting of the Class of Physical 
and Mathematical Sciences on the 23rd_ of 
January 1815, a report was read on a me- 
moir by M. Le Pere, inspector of roads 
and bridges, and member of the Institute of 
Egypt, respecting the ancient communica- 
tion between the Indian ocean and the 
Mediterranean by the Red Sea and the 
isthmus of Suez. Speaking of the result 
of the great operation of levelling the two 
seas by the isthmus of Suez, M. Le Pere, 
or rather the reporter of his memoir, ob- 
serves: “ This levelling resolves the cele- 
brated question agitated since the days of 
the ancients respecting the elevation of the 
Red sea above the Mediterranean sea and 
the soil of Lower Egypt: we thereby cis- 
cover that the low water mark of the Me- 
diterranean is lower by eight metres and 
121 millimetres than the low-water; 
and nine metres and 907 millimetres lower 
than the high-water mark of the Red sea. 
We also find that the slope of the descent 
from Cairo to Rosetta, in a distance of 
252,000 metres, varies by about eight me- 
tres from the lowest to the highest leve! of 
the waters: the mean declivity when the 
river is at its lowest ebb is ~$,°,5) 
= 0,0002, and at its fullest state, im Sep- 
tember 1798, this declivity became 


HS = 0,00051, 


«The difference between the high and 
low-water mark at Suez is ove metre 786 
millimetres : the Nile in its greatest elova- 
tion at Cairo is higher at first by cight 
metres 960 millimetres, and in its second 
stage by four metres 740 millimetres: at 
its lowest state, at the same place, if is 
below the low-water mark at Suez by 
two metres 836 millimetres. 


“ The point in the vast basin of the bit- 
ter lakes is remarkable for its being nearly 
eight metres below the low-water mark of 
the Red sea: other points of land, and 
even places which are inhabited, are b'ow 
the level of both seas; and an inimense 
extent of ground, very little clevated above 
the Mediterranean, is far below the Red 
sea; so that the waters of the latter might 
cover the surface of the Delta, and the 
well founded fears of this submersion. may 
have caused great alarm at distant epochs, 
when the Delta was still lower thau it is at 

nt.” 

M. Le Pere and the Council of the In- 
stitute, to whom his memoir was referred, 
conclude by asserting, that it is quite prac- 


ticable to re-open the communication by 
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means of canals between the Red sea and 
the Mediterranean. 

The result of these operations in- 
structs us that the ancients were better 
acquainted with the art of Levelling, 
than many have supposed. As it is not 
possible, that the eye should have formed 
an accurate judgment on this matter, or 
that any satisfactory determination of the 
question could have been obtained with- 
out observations made by some means, or 
standard of accuracy; yet, that such de- 
termination was obtained, and coincides 
with the moders,—it will follow, that 
former ages were acquainted with methods 
applicable to this purpose, and possessing 
an accuracy beyoud what geologists have 


attributed to them. 
FATAL EFFECTS OF SEVERE COLD. 


M. Desgenettes, the celebrated French 
physician, who accompanied the unfortu- 
nate army which penetrated into Russia, 
thus describes some of the phenomena 
which occurred among the troops who 
were exposed to the iuteuse cold which 
was fatal to so many thousands, during the 
retreat from Moscow. The effects alluded 
to were perscet!y new to M. Deszenettes, 
and will doubtless be equally so to our 
medical readers: “ 1 bave heard amen,” 
says this acute observer, “ who were 
marching with every appearance of muscu- 
lar energy and with the most decided and 
solier-hke pace, suddenly complain that a 
thick vei! was covering their eyes: those 
organs, at first, for on instant haggard, 
soon became panmovable: the muscular 
apparatus of the neck, and more particu- 
lariy the mus- 
cles became rigid, and gradually rivetted 
the head on the nicht or left shoulder: this 
rigidity next extended to the trank ; the 
lower extremities tottercd, and the unhap- 
py victirg fell upon the suow, exhibiting, 
to complete the frightful picture, all the 
symptoms of catalepsy or epilepsy.” 


This observation by an eminent practi- 
tioner, adds another feature to the distres- 
sing retreat from Moscow.—There can be 
no doubt, but what the effects of death by 
freezing are here accurately described; it 
first seized the hcad— the hair of the head, 
it must be remembered, was cut close 
throughout the Vrench army)—it pene- 
trated through the skull; it affected the 
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seat of the visual organs; and benumbed 
the whole contents of the brain; the con- 
sequences gradually descended down the 
trank, or rather, possibly, down the spinal 
marrow ; aud thus retdered the lower 
limbs useless, by depriving them of their 
nervous influence, 

We might add—that the Cossacks were 
indebted fur essential services to that very 
dishevelled state of their hair for which the 
French ridiculed them. Ox the same prin- 
ciple as wool keeps a sheep warm, the 
thick hair and beards of the Cossacks re- 
tained their bodily heat, and repelled the 
external cold, by iuterposing a species of 
defence formed for such purposes, by na- 
ture itself. Hence the Russians, which 
wear their beards, can bear higher degrees 
of cold than our countrymev, whe are 
shaved; for the beard shelters the chin 
and the breast, by appointment of nature. 
Hence too, the drivers of our stage coaches 
exposed to the cold air of the morning, are 
obliged to tie a handkerchief over the 
lower parts of the face, to the ears; é. €. to 
make themselves an artificial beard. On 
the whole, we conjecture, that the destrue- 
tion of the French army was in part pro- 
moted, by the military costume to which it 
was subjected, by order of its Commander 
in Chief. 

It shou'd be recollected that the regular 
Russian troops, which are as closely crop- 
ped as the French, were vot their chief 
pursuers by nivht, when the air is coldest ; 
and that these have a covering, or kind of 


Japs, which protected the back part of the 


head, the nape of the neck, the ears, aud 
the chin, uncer which they are buttoned 
together in front. Such of the Cossacks 
as resemble the regulars have the same 
protection. In fact, then, this too, an- 
swers the purpose of the naturally ap- 
pended locks of hair, and a flowing beard: 
—to say nothing of fur jackets, which form 
part of the winter dress of a Russian soldier; 
the want of which was severely felt, for- 
merly, when ten or a dozen persons were 
sometimes found frozen to death (soldiers 
and others) in a moruing at Petersburgh. 
Vou. Il. Lit. Pan, New Series. May 1815 


WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 
EDINEURGH. 


March 11: A paper by Mr. Scoresby, 
of Whitby, was read, on the subject of 
polar ice, and tie difficulties encountered 
by the whalers in their annual visits fo 
those northern regions. Mr. Scoresby's 
frequent visits to that part of the globe 
have induced him to turn his attention to 
the possibility of reaching the pole by 


-meaus of an excursion over the ice; anda 


considerable portion of his paper was de- 
voted to this very interesting subject. It 
appears, from his accounts, that the 
whalers have sometimes penetrated so bigh 
as 814 degrees, or within about 600 miles 
of the pole, which space he considers 
might be travelled in sledges, by means of 
rein-deer or dogs, in abouta fortnight; and 
that for the return, allowing for casualties, 
and time for observations, the whole might 
be accomplished in six weeks. From his 
kuowledge of the climate, he thinks the 
temperature of the weather will present 
no very great obstacle, having observed 
that after a long continuance of north 
wind the thermometer never was very con- 
siderably depressed. The difficulties he 
coutemplates are, open water, rough or 
mountainous ice or similar land, soft snow, 
and dense mists. 

As it is supposed that the first will not 
be very extensive, he purposes to have his 
trainaux formed in the shape of canoes, so 
that they might pass ever any thing of the 
kind, while the dogs might be made to 
swim; and for other obstacles, he must in 
a great measure trust to chance, supplying 
himself with whatever may be necessary to 
overcome them, should they occur. 

In shaping his course to the pote, he 
must soon lose the assistance of the mag- 
netic needle, and must trust to solar ob- 
servations, which, together with a good 
chronometer, would answer every purpose, 
could he be sure of not meeting with 
mists. [le likewise purposes to assist him- 
self in misty weather by making his caval- 
cade move at some distance apart in a 
straight line, which once properly directed 
may, with attention, be enabled to proceed 
with tolerable accuracy. From his expe- 
rience of the atmosphere of high northern 
latitudes, however, he does not anticipate 
such weather, except with southerly 
winds, which are not of frequent occur- 
rence or loug continuance. 

It is very satisfactory to observe a subject 
of this kind treated with so much ardour, 
and at the same time with so much 
— as Mr. Scoresby has done. It is 
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an object whieh has long been very much 
desired by men of science, to ascertain the 
nature and form of the globe at the pole, 
apd the manner in which the needle is 
acted upon in proceeding towards it.— 
This, however, is not av object that can be 
taken up by an individual; and if, after 
explaining his views to men of science, his 
plan may be pronounced practicable, of 
which there seems to be no doubt, we hope 
that Government will secoud his intentions, 
and provide for the expences of such an 
arduous undertaking. 


CHARTER STONE: LONDON 
STONE. 


Tn our last we had occasion to notice the 
history given by Mr. Wolter scott, of 
several Charter Stones. still preserved in 
Scotland ; it is very likely, that others are 
yet remaining among us, though un:listin- 
guished, as nothing is so lasting as a na- 
tural rock, or large stone, and as we find 
many that have continued for ages unmoved, 
and with every appearance of being preserv- 
ed to adistant period. Scripture bas several 
iustences of stones of witness, or memo- 
ria); and they are said to have Acard, 
or seen, certain transactions. No doubt, 
but what they were preserved with the 
strictest jealousy, by whom they concerned; 
and acquired by tinte a kind of sauctity suf- 
ficient authorise veneration. 

We cannot help thinking that the stone 
well known in the inetropolis under the 
aame of Loudon stouc, is one of those 
Charter stones, of which our readers have 
seen Mr. Scott’s account. ‘The veneration 
always paid to it, though passed unnoticed 
by the ignorant; the care taken to preserve 
it, not from any value in itseif, but ouly as 
marked by tradition,—the authority appa- 
rently inherit in if, in the popular opision, 
so far back as the time of Jack Cade, with 
his remarkable declaration, that being 
master of this stone, he was 1!lso0 master of 
the city, all these symptoms of importance, 
seem to agree well with the notion of a 
Charter stove. 

Was ii a stone that chartered a market, 
Si a fair], or that chartered the ciiy asa 

orporate body ?—It certainty marked— 
1. a place where the people had a right to 
assemble :—there are still existing in cer- 
tain Church yards, stones, (the rematus of 
crosses, since the introduction of Christia- 
nity) which mark the spot for meetings of 
the parishioners by ancient right. 2. A 

Jace where proclamations (aud other pub- 
fic businesses) were made :—such being 
announced as a matter of course, in the 
most notorious. place of public resort. 
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5. Nothing could be of greater consequeuce 
to the city, than the official proclamation 
of the hing, aud other governing officers, 
as of the Mayor for the time being. It is 
probable that Coronatious might even take 
place at London Stone, as well es. at the 
stone of the Scoitish Kings’ Coronation, 
now forming part of the Regalia preserved 
in Westininster Abbev. All these particu. 
lars, with others, mect in Joadon “tone, 
fairly enough, Seme of our Jearned anti- 
qual les pe ssthy r voll t oth« r { ‘har- 
ter Stones; by their history they may miu- 
tually illustrate each other. We now pro- 
ceed to give the history of Loudon Stone, 
so furas it has been handed down to us. 
It moy be compared with that ofthe Char- 
ter Stones already described. fo how 
many means of memorial bad mouktid re- 
course, before the invention of letlers and 
PRINTING ! 

We vive first honest Stew's Account of 


this Memorial.  Deseribing Walbrooke 
Ward, after mentioning St. Swithin’s, Cane 
nons Sirect, he adds, 

“On the th side of this high street, 
neere unto the chamneil, is pitched upright 
a great stone, called’ Londo Stone, fixed in 
the ground very deere, fistued with barres 
of fron, and otherwise so strongly set, that 
if Carts doe rune a tit through neg- 
ligence, the wheeles Le broken, and the 


stone it uns! le 

‘The cause why this stone wos there set 
the time when, or other memory thereof is 
pone; but that the same hath long conti- 
uued there, is manifest, namely, siuce (or 
rether before) the Conquest. For in the 
end ofa faire written Gospell booke given 
to Christs Church in Candéurbury by thes 
stane, King ofthe West Sazons, I finde noted 
of Lands or Rents in London belonging to 
the sud Church, whereof one parcell is 
described to lye neere unto London-stone. 
Of later time we reade, that in the yeere of 
Christ, 1155, the first of King Stephen, a 
fire, which began in the house of one 
Ailward, neere unto London-stone cousumed 
East to in’ which fire the 
Priory of the holy Trinity was burut, and 
West to S. Erkenwalds shrine in Pauls 
Church: and these be the eldest notes 
that [ reade thereof. 

Some have said, this stone to be set there, 
asa markein the middle of the Citie within 
the wall: but in truth it standeth farre 
neerer to the River of Thames, than to 
the wall of the Citie. 

Some others have said, the same to be 
set, for the tendering and making of pay- 
ment by debtors to their creditors, at their 
appointed dayes and times, till of later time, 
payments were more usually made at the 
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Font in Ponts Church, and now most com- 
monly at the Royal kachange. Some 
againe have imagined, the same to be set 
up by one John or Thomas Lendon-stone, 
dwelling there against it; but more likely 
it is that such men have taken name of the 
Stone, than the Stone of them; as did John 
at Noke, Thomas at Stile, William at Wall, 
or at Well, &c.” 


So far Stow: modern perambulators of 


the City of London, speak of it in the fol- 
lowing terms:—it is now removed from 
the channel; and is strongly built against 
—it should have been info—the wall of St. 
Swithin’s church. 

Against the present fabric, in the centre 
of the south wall, is placed the famous and 
really-mysterious London Stone, which re- 
sisted, though not without being somewhat 
impaired, the great couflagration, and was 
carefully dug out of the rabbish. We 
have examined it very closely ; aud find it 
to be ofthe nature of granite, or original 
quartz : it yields fire when smartly struck 
with the steel, aud is of a close and compact 
internal contexture. This stone, which 
has beencarefully preserved for many ages, 
is of great antiquity, as appears from its 
being meutioued by the same name so early 
as in the time of Ethelstan king of the 
West Saxous. It formeriy stood nearer 
the channel opposite the same place ; and, 
being fixed upright in the ground, was so 
well fastened with bars of iron, that it was 
perfectly secure from receiving any da- 
mage by carriages. Its age cannot be 
traced ; but, from the most reasonable con- 
jecture, it is supposed to be of Roman 
origin; for, as the ancient Roman colony 
extended from the river Thames no higher 
than Cheapside, and Watling-street was 
the principal street, or Practorian way ; 
it has beeusupposed with great probability, 
that this stone was the centre from whence 
they measured the distances to their several 
stations through Bigiand, more especially 
as these distances coincide very exactly. 
Some of our forefathers were of opinion, 
that it was setup in sigutfication of the 
city’s devotion towards Christ, and of his 
care and protection of the city, under the 
type ofa stone, on which it was founded, 
and, by his favour, so long preserved. 
This is the idea which prevails in these 
lines of Fabian, in praise of London : 


It is so sure a stone that that is upon sette, 
For, though some have it thrette 

With manases grim and grette, 

Yet hurte had it none : 

Chryste is the very stone 

That the citie is set uppon, 

Which from al hys foone 

Hath ever preserved yt. 


: London Stone. 
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Another conjecture is, that, as this street 
was anciently the principal! one in the city, 
as Cheapside is at present, | ondon-stoue 
might have been the place where public 
proclamations and notices were given to 
the citizens. This conjecture has, indeed, 
some argument to support it; for in the 
year 1450, when Jack Code, the Kentish 
rebel, came through Southwark into Lon- 
don, he marched to this stone, where 
was a great concourse of people, among 
whom was the Jord mayor. On this stone 
Jack Cade struck his sword, and said, 
“ Now is Mortimer lord of this city.” It iz 
also said, that this stone was set up for the 
tendering and making of payments by 
debtors to their creditors, at their ap- 
pointed days, till, in after-times, they were 
usually made at the fout m St. Paul's 
charch, or the Koyal Exchange These, 
however, are but conjectures; nor can we 
say more, than that it is very singular, so 
much care should have been takeu to pre- 
serve the stoue, and so little to preserve the 
history of its origin. But it is with this 
sort of palladium as with others of the same 
kind, and of the remotest antiquity— Vene- 
ration knelt before it; and had she found 
what it really was, Veneration wou!d have 
disappeared, and the charm of mystery 
being once broken aud unwound, the sim- 
pie thing would have proved what it merely 
was in reality, an unknown stoue, like 
many which unrevered and unnoticed lie 
at the foot of the hill, from which they 
originally rolled, either at some convulsion 
of nature tn the place, or accorciug to the 
system of gravitation which in a rotative 
motion sends heavy bedies to the circum- 
ference. Some ceuturies hence, perhaps, 
when the dark veil of ignorance revisits 
this island, as it probably may, Supersti- 
tion willtake hold of this sul ject, and make 
much more of it than has been done be- 
fore, grounding her respect upon the very 
notice which we have taken of it. In this 
manner have thousacds of prodigies been 
handed to posterity ; and, like fame, ga- 
thered strength as they went on: Vires 
aequirit eundo. Livy would never have 
employed his peu in recording the talking 
of cows, the sweating of marble statues, 
and other porteutous nonsense, had not 
his contemperaries been so plainly persua- 
ded of the truth of these repuied facts, that 
his passing them unnoticed would have 
brought his anna!s into duwnright discre- 
dit.—A survey of London without some 
dissertation upon London-stove would 
share the same fate, and be stamped with 
the same anathema which the bistorian of 
Padux weuld have incurred had he not 
sacrificed blindly to the taste of his coun. 
trynien” 
L2 
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Now, if this stone be an original “ char- 
ter stone,” a true remain of ancient ages— 
a witness of importent transactions,— a 

ledge of valuable rights, token of public 

W, immu ity, and consocistion, what be- 
comes of these unadvised reflections on the 
credu ity of superstition, past, preseet, or to 
come —The fact, 1s, that could we trace 
the real History of many monuments to 
which a certain kind of Ceference is poid 
by the liberal minded, which degenerates 
into superstition among the uninformed, 
we should discover much mere powerful 
reasons for popular feeling than itis now 
in our power to assign: of which let this 
history, compared with the others men- 
tioned, stand as one instance. 


MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. 
In former volumes of the Literery Pano- 

rama [Vol. VI. p. 120: Vol. IX. p. 125.) 
we introduced all thet was then known, 
concerning aa island which is peopled by 
a mixed descent, speaking our language, 
yet not our countrymen; and preserving 
much of our mauners, and even our reli- 
gion, yet forming no part of the British 
domivions. Aftera lapse of six years, we 
have‘again received ccounts from them, 
obtained by a British ship. The astonish- 
ment of Capt. Sir Thomas “taines, at find- 
ing on an island, far distant from all land, 
a people which spoke his langayge, niust 
have been extreme ; and the advantage 
that he supposes might be made of this 
mixed posterity, deserves the attention of 
those to whom it is addressed, and will, 
doubtless, receive it. 

It is proper to notice, that former obser- 
vations placed this islend in latitude 
25° S. longitude 150° W. the present 
account p'aces it in 25° longitude 
180° 25'. W.— Also, that the former ac- 
count describes the Patriarch under the 
name of Alerander Smith [and there really 
was a seaman of that name, on board the 
Bounty] the present account describes him 
under the name of Join Adams. Is this the 
same man ?—or is it another, and conse- 
quently, not the same as the former chief 
seen by the American, Capt. Folgar? We 
rather think it is another man; and pos- 
sibly this John Adams might not be seen by 


Capt. Folgar, as the island affords effee- 
tual concealment. In most otber respects, 
as the description of the island, its produc- 
tions, &c. the accounts agree very con- 
sistently. 


The fol’owing account of the fate of the 
last of these men, and of the island on which 
the survivor of them wes found, is from the 
pen of the gallant aud sensible Sir Thomas 
Staines, the Captain of the ship thot lately 
touched at the island. Sir Thomas writes 
from Valpariso :— 

‘On my passage from the Marquesas 
Islands to this port, on the morning of the 
17th of September, I fell in with an island 
where none is laid down either in the Ad- 
miralty or other Charts, according to the 
several Chronometers of Briton and Iagus; 
I therefore hove-to until day light, and then 
closed to ascertain whether it was inha- 
bited, which I soon discovered it to be, 
aud to my great astonishment found that 
every individual on the island (40 i num- 
ber) spoke very good English, ‘They prove 
fo be the descendants of the deluded crew 
of the Bounty, which from Otaheite pro- 
ceeded to the above-mentioned island, 
where the ship was burnt; Christian ap- 
pears to have been the leader and sole 
cause of the mutiny in that ship. A vene- 
rible old mau, named John Adams, is the 
only surviving Englishman of those who 
last quitted Otaheite in her, and whose 
exemplary conduct and fatherly care of the 
whole of the little colony could not but 
command admiration. The pious manner 
in which all these born on the island have 
been reared, the correct seuse of religion 
whieh has been instilled into their young 
minds by thivold man, has given him the 
pre-eminence over the whole of them, to 
whom they look up as the father of the 
whole, and one family. 

* A son of Christian's was the first born 
on the island, now about twenty five years 
of age (named Thursday October Chris- 
tiau); the elder Christian fell a sacrifice to 
the jealousy of an Otaheitean man, within 
three or four years after their arrival on the 
island. ‘They were accompanied thither 
hy eix Oteheitean men andtwelve women: 
the former were all swept away by despe- 
rate contentions between them and the 
Englishmen, and five of the latter have 
died at different periods, leaving at present 
only one man and seven women of the ori- 
ginal settlers, 

‘The island must undoubtedly be that 
called Pitcairn’s, although erroneously laid 
down in the charts. We had the meridian 
sun close to it, which gave us 25 deg. @ 
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min. S. for its latitude ; and longitude per 
chronometers of Briton and lagus, 150 
deg 25min. W. Jt is abundant in yams, 
plaintainus, hogs, goats, aud fowls, but 
affords no sheiter for a ship or vessei of any 
description; neither could a ship weter 
there without great difficulty. 1 cannot, 
however, refrain from offering my opinion 
that it is well worthy the attention of our 
laudable religious socieies, particularly 
that for propagating the Christian religion, 
the whole of the inhabitants speaking the 
Otaheitean tougue, as well as the Pugtish. 
During the whole of the time they have 
been on the island, only oue ship has ever 
communicated with them, which took 
place about six yearssince by an American 
ship called the Topaz, of Boston, Mathew 
Foiger, master. ‘The island is completely 
iron-bound, with rocky shores, aud laud- 
ing in boats is at all times difficu t, aithough 
safe to approach witht a short distauce in 
a ship.’ 

Sianley Diron, Esq. Vice-Admiral 

of the Blue, 

LANCASTER ASSIZEs. April 7. 

Tur following is almost a singular in- 
stance of ability to trace jancs and proper- 
ty from such an early period. It shews the 
propriety of preserving our Natioual docu- 
ments, with the utmost care; and nu'tiply- 
ing them by means ofthe press. It adds 
strength also, to the saying among the 
profession of the Law, that “ the right of 
the heir at law, is stronger than an Act oj Par- 
liament;” because an act of Parliament 
may be mistaken; but claim by heirship 
cannot be mistakea:—though, uvhappily, 
it may be, and often is, supported by incom- 
petent evidence. 


Before Sir Simon Le Blane, Kut. 
and a Special Jury. 


PLUMBER, FSQ. T. MAWDESLEY, F5Q. 
AND OTHERS. 

This cause excited ap unusual portion of 
public interest, and occupied the whole of 
the day. 

Mr. Scarlett addressed the Jury on be- 
half of the plaintiff, Col. Plumber: the 


Interesting Trial. 


defendants were Johu Mawdesley, Esq. | 


the Earl of Derby, and Sir Thos. Stanley, 
Bart. The questions arose in consequence 
of an Act of Parliament passed in the year 


1813, for inclosing lauds in the township of 
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number of veurs, constituted the well- 
knowa Ormskirk race-ground. It was an 
appeai from the conimissioners under the 
luclosure Act, and the questions to Le tried 
were, Whether the plaintiff!’ was Lord of a 
third part of the Manor of Aughton, whe- 
ther at the time of making the act, the 
plaintiff was | ord of the Monor of Upli- 
theriand, aud whether he was not ownet 
of the soil of the commons and waste lands 
intended to be inclosed. The learned 
Counsel} stated be shou!” shew from a book 
compiled under the auspices of no less a 
personege than King Alfred, that the lands 
iu dispute, were at thot time, manors held 
by grants, ei‘ her from himse!f or his prede- 
cessors, and then in possession of a person 
of the nameof Actred. He should then by 
a fine levied in 15th, Cdward shew the 
property iu the possession of Richard de 
Watlays, in 1922. Iu 1371, the manor of 
Up itherland, a third part of the manor of 
Aughton, aud the advowson of the church, 
got into the possession of the family of 
GBradoshagh, vow called Bradshaw, and 
continued iu that fimily till the 4th year of 
Kdward VI. 1551, when they were granted 
to James Scaresbreck, of Scaresbreck, in 
whose family they coutinued till the 17th 
Llizabeth, whea they were conveyed by 
recovery to Bartholomew Hesketh, Usq. 
from whom they desceuded through seve- 
ral generations to Atexander liesketh, 
who sold the same in 1718, to Joho 
Plumber, i’sq. of Liverpool, on whose 
death, im 1761, thev des ended to his 
grandson, ‘Thos. Psumber, a Captain 
in the army; aud ov whose death, in 1805, 
they descended to the plaintiff who had 
been mm the ariny from bis youth, a circum- 
stance to which was to be attributed the 
inattention he had hitherto shewn to his 
manorial rights. 


The documents, which were principally 
in the latin languege, engaged the atien- 
tion of tue Jury for several hours. ‘They 
were—extracts from Doomsday Book, 
to prove the enisteuce of these manors in 
the days of King Alfred. The chiograph 
of the fine in 15th, Edward IL conveying 
the mauors to de Wallavs, and various 
conveyances by matter of record in the 
time of Jotin of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
by which the property was derived to the 
family of the Bradshaws. The propert 
was traced through the reigns of Ndward tf, 
John, Duke of Lancaster, Richard IE, 
Henry V. Henry VII. kdward Vi. Mory, 
Elizabeth, James 1, Charles and the 
umth year of the Comnmonweaith, to the 
possession of Bartholomew esketh, 


Aughton, part of which lands, had for a | when it was made the subject of an action 
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by him, against the ancestors of the de- 
fendants, which action being ready for trial 
at Lancaster Assizes, in 1656, was by a 
rule of court referred to arbitration. The 
original award was procuced, avd if com- 
pletely established the tit!e of \Ir. Hesketh, 
through whom the present plointit! claimed 
as against the defendants’ ancestors. It 
appesred, that the proprictors of these 
menors had uniformly exercised manorial 
rights, but there was no evidence to shew 
that any courts of the manor had been 
kept. The exercise of those rights had 
been for many years neglected, and in con- 
sequen e of their disuse hed been usurped 
by tue freeholders within the parish of 
Aughton, who now insisted on the allot- 
ments under the inclosure act, to the preju- 
dice of the claim of the phuuthil. 

Mr. Topping contended, that a'though 
mention was made of the manors in ques- 
tion in Doomsday Book, they never, from 
the eorliest period to the present hour, had 
been considered ws manors. There was 
not an instance of those Courts being 
held, which were incident to every menor, 
such as the Courts, Leet, and Baron ; nei- 
ther did it appeer that there ever had bee 
any steward who could hove he'd such 
Courts The oftice of game-keeper, was 
one which all persons heving the right of 
appotuling Were most forward im excrvis- 
ing; but in the present instance, there 
was no trace of any gome-keeper.—tle 
should shew, thet for the last filly vears 
the freeho'ders had cove every act which 
would have devolved on the plaintiff aid 
his ancestors, had they been Lords of the 
manor; they had felled timber, they 
had erected a pound for impounding cattle, 
and they had appointed constables. The 
learned “ounse! submitted that the proper- 
ty in the soil belonged to the freeholders. 


Many witnesses were examined to these 
facts; but their evidence by no meaus 
confirmed the statement. 


Sir Simon Le Blanc said, he never re- 
collected a case where a clearer title had 
been deduced from so remote a period, by 
documentary evidence. There wes not a 
single ia the proof. ‘The plaintil’s 
title to the nianor of Uptitherland, and the 
third part of the manor of Aughbiou, was 
indisputa'c.—The claim of the 
was founded on acts done by them im 
modern thiues—acts whi were o no a. ail 
when set in opposition to the paramount 
right of the pleintiil. 


The Jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 


Woctry. 
Specimen or Hinpoo Portry; 


Translated 
And Paraphrased by Dr. Gilchrist, 


Ove rrom Wouter. 


What havock yon beauties display, 

Where thousands of hearts they enslave { 
One look is enough for the gay,— 

And more than enough for the brave, 
Behold how the f ir ones draw nigh, 

So graceful their motions appear ; 
Each step is admir'd with a sigh, 


Each sigh is condens’d toa tear. 


Though glancing they carelessly dart, 
Fell arrows of scorn from their eyes, 
Those lodge in so mortal a part, 
Our souls are their victims and prize, 
If damsels, Anvora' combine, 
To spread their dark locks o'er thy car, 
The curtains of Night willbe thine, 
Each face—. bright evening star. 
In loving how can they be true, 
While honey distills from each tongue ; 
We captives bid freedom adieu, 
They spare not the old—nor the young. 
The bard whom those maidens address, 
In silence quaffs all that they say ; 
Nay—wisdom is fore’d to confess, 
His wits have been ravish'd away, 
Lo! Wulee the pride of our swains, 
Hath lately forsaken bis lyre— 
To gaze on the maids of the plains, 
Whose gait fills his breast with desire, 


Among the specimens given by Dr. Gil- 
christ, is one that may boast of Princely 
origin; it is a sonnet, by the late Nabob 
Uzuph ud Dowla, or as the Dr writes his 
name, intending to prescut a more correct 
pronounciation, Asur oop 


SONNET, 
Are lucid drops in either eye, 
Love’s magic gems set there? 
Or do they g isten, «ink and dic— 
Mere twinkling spheres of air. 
E. ch killing charm at once display, 
Here, tvrant! strike thy dart; 
Take full revenge—bnt near me stay, 
Tis worse than death to part, 
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Thy rival planet if we see, 
Through monthiy chavges run, 


aning where is beauty free, 

idiant as the sun? 

True, on thy checks youth blooming glows. 
rtalheer! 

hich decks the rose, 


Gisappear, 


if, why the boon deplore, 
' 


‘I chanee 1] cau gis 


} absence Wounds his breast no more 
eure, > 
Vhostighted,—hates to live. 
Tay'st thon, beloved! here remain 
Jun bliss, lik ints ebowes 


Take this lust breath! returned again, 
To sigh—how much I love 
These translations iuto Rhyme, demand 


much 4 in point of precise verbal 


i 


resetoblance to their originals prose trans- 


lations with less spirit, may retain greater 


accuracy, we, therefore, add a specimen 
which requir s no versificalion to render 


tlie sentiment it conveys penetrating. It 


is the contrasted advices of Ambition and 


Wisdom. 

In this manner, Ambition wes yesterday 
giving me -liow very 
charming the country of Greece! and how 
truly grand the empire of Nussia! 

if they could be acquired, then with 
what delight one might enjoy life: on that 
side the melody of the lyre, on this the 
cheering sound of the worhke drum 

Hearing which, Wisdom thus addressed 
me:—Come along that | may show thee a 
spectacle, © thou who art a Captive in 
the bonds of desire. 

Having pointed out two or three tombs 
she began to tell me,—this is Ales ander the 
Great,—here lies Darius, and there—the 


encouragement 


mighty Mede: 

Well, ask of these, whether at present 
even any part of the magnificence and 
splendour of thete worldly possessions be 
left with them, expecting their sea repeut- 
ance and lasting regret ? 

Perhaps, there is a still more impressive 
image of desolation in a verse of Suoda,; 
but it requires the promptitude of Eastern 
imagination to cuter at once into its full 
meaning, 

J have long sinee with my mind's eye es- 
pied a weary wight at the Palace gate, 
eyen of the mighty Fureedoon, who, 


knocking, roars out-——“ there any one 
here or not? 


Poetry. 
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THE INQUISITION. 


Lines on the tyranny avd fall of the Inquitis 
tion, cecasioned by reading accounts of its 
abolition in Spain ard Gea, Oct. 1813. 


BY A YOUNG AMERICAN LADY, 


Iw distant ages, number’d now and gone, 
When Superstition sat on Reason’s throne, 
Whea o'er the world her veil of darkness hung, 
Forth from the deep abyss a mouster sprung ; 
Earth trembled as his feot her verdure prest, 
And hollow groans seem’d murw’ring in her 
breast 

At first a weak and with’sing wand he bore 
The mask of Sanctity his features wore, 
Though dark resolves, and deeds of fiend-like 
light 
Lurk’d in his heart, searce hidden from the 


A holy zeal he prois’d with vile intent, 


spite, 


And to the holy charch obsequious bent 5 
Bow'd like her slave,—then as her champion 
rose, 
Though leagwd in seeret with her deadly foes. 
Swoln with success, his brow was seen to low’r, 
Aud his rude hand to grasp the rod of pow'r, 
While with ber thunders arm’d, her pomp 
array'd, 
O’er her 


Deep draugits of blood in seerct cells he 


own head he shook his reeking blade. 


drains ; 
His ear finds music in the clank of chains; 
Port! 
Devourog flame. with guiltless victims feeds, 


to the rack the tortar’d form he leads, 


With he ts aud bers his wretched prey confines, 
And holds in vassaiage jyimeorts! minds. 
Elis | 


Black as his sins, and mystte as his lore. 


fiy dome rose frowning un the shore, 

When midoight wrapt the world in darkest 
shade, 

The first accursed stone was hewn and laid, 

Hell from beneath beheld the proud design, 

And lent him treasures from ber burning mine, 

Deep in thee with malice fraught, 

Dire Cruelty and Superstition wrought; 

aw it, fear’d; 


th Gower slow 


Mistakeu zeal the pon us arches rear’ 


Paws'd o'er her work, aud, as she 
And close-veil’d Mystery 


Piae’d op the mas-y gates the seal of woe. 


High on the dome her aueit Terror kept, 
And prison’d Virtue searee with constant care 


Could keep her iamp from quencaing is despair. 


in the hid ‘ea eclis pale Misery wept, 
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The voice of Cruelty, the groan of pain, 
And shriek of anguish fill’d the drear domain : 
Meek Innocence expir’d, in pangs severe, 
4nd Death receiv'd his nightly banquet here 
Long this dark power the humble nations 
sway'd, [paid ; 
Crown'd heads and sceptved handstheir homage 
Hard on the neck the yoke of bondage prest, 
The belt of iron bound the throbbing breast, 
The burden'd spirit sunk to rise no more, 
And Nature shudder'd at the load she bore. 
Ounce as the monster with infernal sport 
Held the dark revels of his blood-stained court, 
A heavenly ray with quick effulgence stream'd, 
Through those drear cells where light had 
never beam'd, 
He heard the bursting bars, the captives free, 
The breaking chains, the shouts of liberty ; 
Saw through his grate a form of heaveuly birth; 
With seraph steps imprint the grateful earth; 
in frantic rage his blood-shot eyes he roll'd 
Taternal pangs his changing features told ; 
His champions fled—his guards forsook their 
place, 
Mis horrid temple totter’d to its base ; 
Its cleaving arch recciv'd the sweeping blast; 
its mould’ring columns fell in ruin vast. 
Down sunk the fiend with rage and malice fir'd 
And in his fabric’s pond’rous crash expir'd. 


Hoarse moving thunders road a mighty 
knell; 
The glad earth shouted, as the prison fell ; 
The pow’'rs infernal join'd in one deep moan, 
Aud Satan trembled on his burning throue. 


‘ 
i 


On came the congu’ring One ;—no armed 

host, 

Or martial tremp, her silent footsteps boast ; 

No scourge she rais'd—no flaming sword she 
wore, 

And not on raven’s wings her flight she bore , 

But as the day star lifts a gentle flame 

To gild the dim and troubled skies—she came. 

Her eye was rais‘d, her knee was bent in pray'r, 

Her arm sustain’d a wreath divinely fair, 

A cross of crimson sparkled at her breast, 

In robes of flowing light her limbs weve drest. 
Ohy blest Religion' raise thy gentle tone, 
Lift thy mild voice, erect thy peaceful throne, 
Still turn the beart from vice avd error’s creed, 

Still in soft chains thy willing captives lead, 

Hush the wild passions, snatch the scourge of 
strife, 

And pave the entrance of the Prince of Life. 
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He to one fold his ransom’d flock shall draw, 
The gather'd isles shal listen to his law, 
The warring nations fear th’ avenging rod, 
Old Ethiopia stretch her arms to God, 
Peace with white wing the troubled globe invest 
The savage lion with the lambkin rest, 
The blinded eye the light of heaven receive, 
The harden'd heart be touch'd, the infidel 
believe, 
The skies shall sparkle, man to joy awake, 
The new-rob'd earth the harp of gladness take ; 
Seas shout to seas—to mountains, mountaing 
sing, - 
And Nature welcome her victorious King. 


A. H. 
March 20, 1814. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERIES. 
VEGETABLE NOVELTIES. 


Urtica Whitlowi.—-A new species of plant, 
as a substitute for hemp and flax, was ex- 
hibited lately to a great number of members 
of the House of Commons, in the room of 
the Speaker's Secretary. It has been 
brought from Canada by Mr. Whitlow, a 
gentleman of extensive learning and bota- 
nical science, who has devoted a considera- 
ble part of his life in exploring the natural 
sources of wealth in foreign countries. It 
is in its texture as fine as silk, and has 
been ascertained, by various and convincing 
experiments, before the Society of Arts in 
London, aud many other learned societies, 
to be nearly double the strength of the best 
Pilau hemp. Its durability is a still more 
distinguishing quality, as it has been found 
incorruptible in water. It is also infinitely 
more prolific and productive than hemp, as 
it will grow on ground of almost any qua- 
lity, aud has the farther advantage of being 
perennial, and, once sown, requires no 
further culture. Mr, Whitlow exhibited 
several specimens of this pliant, as broken 
by Lee's patent flax machinery, at Bow, 
in Ussex; and also ropes made of the tow 
of the plant and of the fibre. He also 
exhibited a new species of the Asclepias or 
Swallow Wort, which is recommended 
as an excellent substitute for different ma- 
nafaetares of cotton andsilk. The meeting 
consisted of upwards of fifty menbers of 
the tiouse of Commons, including many of 
those most distinguished by their atteution 
to agriculture, the arts and sciences, who 
seemed highly pleased with the speci- 
mens, and expressed themselves in terms 
of the highest approbation of these useful 
discoveries. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Vienna, April 2.—The following list of 
the troops marching against trance is 
circulated here :— 
PRUSSIANS 
950,000 
Hanov. Eng. Dutch, and Hessians 


Wurtembergers 40,000 
10,000 


The German States 20,000 


Total ........ 822,000 


The exchange at Vienna wae, on the Ist 
of April, 402. 

Vienne, March 20.— Forty disguised 
Frenchinen made an attempt last aight to 
seize the King of Rome, and carry him off 
to France, and the plan neariy succeeded. 
Our ever watchful police was led to sus- 
pect something from the circumstance that 
sixteen hackney coaches were ordered, at 
the same time to one place, soon after the 
preparations made at. the next post stages 
were also ciscovered, and so the whoi 
plan was found out. Among the per- 
sons arrested on this occasion, are a Geue- 
ral and two Colovels. It is now kuown 
that relays of post horses were bespoke as 
far as to the Rhine ; it has therefore been 
judged proper to prepare roomy apert- 
meuts for his august mother and him, in the 
Imperial palace. ‘They have already lefi 
Schonbrunn, 

* Austrian Brewers: bad Beer. 

A Continental paper says, “ The Aus- 
trian Covernmicst has just issued an ordi- 
nance pernmiitiug the importation of foreign 
beer and ale, which had been butherto pro- 
hibited. The misciiefs arising trom the 
monopoly of the Austrian brewers gave rise 
to this measure.” 

CHINA, 


Unfortunate Accicent. — Letters from 
China up to the end of May, by way of 
America, state, that the Doris frigate, 
while in chase of an American ship, on 
the coast of China, fired several shots, one 
of which unforiuuately reached the shore, 
and killed six Chinese. ‘he Chinese have, 
in consequence, put a stop to trade with ail 
the wope-u vessels. The China fleet 
for tie season of 1814 had not arrived at 
Penang. 
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DENMARK. 

Bible Society.—One of these institutions 
has been established in Denmark, for the 
distribution of the Sacred “\ ritings iu that 
singdom gra/is, or for a moderate payment, 
ander the immeciate protection of the So- 
vereign, over which the bishop of Zealand 
presides, 

FRANCE. 

Soi-disant Liberiy.—One of the late 
Moniteurs, published under the auspices of 
Bonaparte, contains the foliowing para- 
graph:— 

“Allthe Merchants rejoice that they 
are no longer obliged to shut their shops 
on Sunday. ‘Trace wili no longer be 
shackled; and the workman, who has vo 
other dey but this to make his little pur- 
chases, will no iouger be obliged to sacrifice 
a part of his time devoted to labour for this 
purpose.” 

if this is one of the blessings which this 
regenerator of has restored to the 
French people, we believe that there are 
few, very few, of cur countrymen, whether 
merchants, tradesmen, mechanics, or la- 
bourers, who would accept of, much less re- 
joice for, such a blessing. 

It is to be observed, tiiat the permission 
to open the shops on granted 
byNapoleon, was universaily deciiued: and 


the shops coutinued shut, because he had- 


wished they should be opened. 
Conjecturel Statement of the present free 
of the French Srmes. 

A. statement of French forees now 
at the disposal of Buonaparte, which were 
vot near enough to defend Paris when it 
was taken, March 31, 1814. 

PRISUs ERS. 
England)... . . 80,000 
Rusia. . . + « 120,008 
120,000 
Spam . + . 36,000 

550,000 

Half of these, rechoned as cilective; 


Half the Prisoners . 175,000 
Soult wud suchet’s C0, 00 
Garrisons on the Lube, 

ilambourgh, Magae- 

burgh, &e.. 50,000 
Tuitaly . ©20,000 besi 
Garrisons in Lolland, 

Bergen - op - Zoom, 

Bois-le-Duc, Ant- 


Total . . . $43,000 
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French Absentees.—As far as Frenchmen 


can be depended upon, 'Tatleyrand, the 


great political Mentor of Bonaparte; Ber- | his life by the following accident ;—A very 


thier, his friend, and artist of all his vreat 
campaigns; Marmont, and Clarke, still ad- 
here to Louis the XVII. 

In a very old publication of the “ Causes 
Criminelles’ that were tried in the last 
eentury in France, is preserved the fol 
Jowing address of a bandit: to their leader, 
which might find its applications in mo- 
dern times— 

“Captain! Sjnce you were deportee 
(i. ¢. transported, wehave had a sad sni- 
velling fellow amongst us, who tried to ca- 
jole us by endeavouriig to taduce us to re 
enter (as he expressed it: the honourable 
ranksoflife, and comport ourselves property. 
What we answered was, ‘Set a purse he- 
fore us, and see what we will co for it. 
Now, Captain, the golden times are con. 
agein. Ti you we see the key to every 
rich man’s chest, and if we Co not open 
them as fast as we con, deem us uuw orthy 
to have a place in your troop.” 

GERMANY 
States-General Opened. 

The King of Wuitemberg opened the 
sitting of the States-Ceneral with a speech 
from the throne, in which he said,— 

“ For the first time | see the representa- 
tives of my people assembled around ny 
throne. Ihave anxiously looked forwara 
tothis moment. It wes my wish to con- 
fect in the closest manner all the different 
portions of territory and subjects which 
providence hes placed under my sceptre, 
for the common mointenance and welfare 
of al’. As soon as external events: per- 
mitted it, and when those obstacles wer 
removed which seperated various Cistricts, 
Tsought to attain this object ; and unity of 
constitutional principles, and sameness of 
action in all the various parts of the revlm, 
were the first fruits of my labours. After 
the restoration of general peace, | came 
under an engagemeut to the Jasting main- 
tenance of the states, as the key-stone of 
the constitutional structure, by civing my 
people this proof of my paramount regard 
for their wants and welfire. ‘Phe personal 
freedom and civil rights of all classes are 
thereby secured, and the nation is sum 
moned, by of its rey resentatives, to 
unite itself with the euthorities of the state, 
for the exercise of the most considersble 
rights of government. ‘This constitution 
will, I trust, lay the foundation of the last- 
jing felicity of my people; they wil lay 
aside all little and merely personal views, 
and manifest a spirit which will for ever 
actively coutribute to the real interests of 
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The Prince D' Aremberg.— This Prince, 
who died at Vienna on March the 7th, lost 
i spirited horse which he wes riding in St, 
Joseph's-squire, Knocked down a woman, 
The Prince with much diffientty succeeded 
im stopp 1¢ his horse, and vighted to en- 
quire into the situetion of the woman, who 
had fortunotely received no serious injury, 
though gre alarmed. The young Prince 
again mounted his horse, which appeared 
tranquil, but shortly afterwards reared and 


the state, and the welfare of all. 


threw his rider is head was nearly laid 


open, and the horse with a single hic k 
broke several of his ribs. Tle wes cou- 
veved ina lifeless stete to the house of 
his brother-in-law, Crince Schhwertzenberg, 
This ¢ Is to mind those h 
hove taken ploce the same fa- 
mi'v. ‘The Sther ofthe young Prince re- 
eived when gun-shot in his eve, 


by which te was deprived of his sight; 
bis mother was gui'lotined; his brother 
boutsh himself in conse- 
in which he had the mis- 
fortune to kill his adversary ; and finally, 
his sister perished tn the fire which hroke 
out in the house of Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, at Paris. 


was forced to 
quence of a dur 


INDIES EAST. 


Fatal Event. 

Rangoon, Sept. 10.—Mr. F, Carey hav- 
ing, at his own request, obtained an order 
from his Burman Majesty, for bis proceed- 
ing up to Ava, he set out accordingly 
about 20 days ago, accompanied by his 
wife and family in the vessel, formerly a 
Company's cruizer, which he purchased 
last vear in Ca cutte. They had got as far 
asa town, the name of which is not recol- 
lected, but which is situsted a little below 
Padoung, when by some misfortune or 
mismanagement, the vessel upset, and im- 
mediately sunk.  Unheppily, the boat 
which belonged to her happened at this 
time to be on shore for necessaries, and the 
Burman boats attached were at a great 
distance-a-head, so that before any assist- 
ance could be rendered, Mrs, Carey and 
two children, the gunner, four female ser- 
vants, and two lascars perished. The rest, 
by the aid of heu-coops, oars, spars, &e, 
were enabled to reach the nearest shore, 
Mr. Carey himself had taken his eldest 
child in his arms, but finding his strength 
exhausted, relinquished him to a lascar, 
who bore him up as long as he was able, 
but was also obliged at length to let him 
go, tosave his own life. On Mr. Carey's 
reaching the shore, the Governor of the 
place supplied him with every necessary 4 
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and gave him a thousand ticals and a boat 
to convey him to Ava, to which place he 
has proceeded. 

Bengal: God consumed by vermin, 

July, 25.—Passed a place now fallen 
into decay, although it had been the dwel- 
ling-place uefa god, where curing the bast 
dry season, a buffalo had been sacrificed 
for the purpose of obtoining rein—en 
quired after the god, of which nothing re- 
mained. Asking several persons what had 
become of the god ¢ they said, “ Lhe white 
ants had caten sam,” 

ITALY. 
Flight of his Holiness from Rome. 

Florence, March 20.—Ulis Uoliness ar- 
rived here jast night, hovieg quitted Rome 
on the 22d, Before his departare he 
established a Junta, of which Cardinal 
Somaglia is President, and ordered two 
wrociamations t) be published, stating the 
reasons of this resolution. 

The first procinmation states, that his 
Holiness, though acquainted with the fact, 
that the Neapolitan (roopsdaily approached 
nearer to his froutiers, did not, hewever, 
fear any thing, because he was at peace 
with all the world.—The demand of the 
Neapolitan court to be allowed to march 
two divisions, one by Terni, the other by 
the etuvirons of Rome, in order to join them 
at Ancona, under pretence that the road 
through the Abruzzos is impassable, caused 
some uneasiness. Holiness refused 
this demand positively, for many reasons ; 
yet he has had the sorrow to learnthat the 
Neapolitan troops have begun to violate 
the neutrality of the peaceful Roman ter- 
ritory. His Holiness, therefore, protests 
against this violation, renewing also his 
protest. against the occupation of the 

Jarches.—To mark this refusal more 
strongly, he thinks it his duty to retire for 
a time from his capital to a city near his 
dominions.—He is expected at Genoa, 

The second proclamation, signed also by 
Cardinal Pecea, merely announces this 
step and the formation of the Junta, 

TURKEY. 

New Forts constructed.—Accounts from 
the Dardanelles state, that, by order of the 
Grand Seignior, two new forts are to be 
construgted there, one on the European 
and one on the Asiatic side, exactly on the 
sites of the ancient castles of Sestos and 
Abydos, where Xerxes had a bridge laid 
over the straits. ‘The Sultan has assigned 
365,000 piastres for the ‘construction of 
these forts, and ordered that each shall 
contain a magazine and a bagnio. The 
garrison of each is to consist of 2,000 men, 
wish sixty pieces of cannon, 
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Hrational Vegister: 
BRITISH. 
> 
Windsor Castle, April 1. 

“State of THE KING'S Heatta—tis 
Majesty has passed the fast month in an 
uniform state of tranquillity, but his Majes- 
{y's disorder covtinues unaltered.” 

(signed as usual.) 

Sinking Fund.—The Commissioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt, ap- 
pointed by the 26th Geo, IIL cap. 21, have 
ceitified, that the capital stock pnrchased 
by them on account of the pubtic funded 
debt of ‘rreat Britajn, up to the 7th day of 
March inclusive, amounts to 282,507,4964 
10s, 6d. and they further report, that the 
several sums of capital stock, and the inter- 
est or vearly dividend thereon, purchased 
up to the 7th instant, exceed the capital 
stock and annual charge in perpetual re- 
deemable annuities of the public funded 
debt of Great Britain, by 22,340,652/. 12s. 
104d. capital stock, and by SO3/. 4s, annual 
charge, 

Court of Chancery, Lincoln's Inn, April 3 
Temporary Loss of the Mace. 

At ten o'clock this morning, the Lerd 
Chancellor came to his private Chamber 
behind the Court, pursuant to previous ap- 
pointment, to take his seat in Court, in 
order to hear bankrupt petitions—when 
the mace was missing, which always pre- 
cedes his Lordship’s ingress and egress im 
this Court, as well as in the House of 
Lords. 

Messengers were dispatched quickly ia 
search of the badge, and first to his Lord- 
ship's house, in Bedford-square, where it 
was not found. 

After some consideration, his Lordship 
took his seat in the Court without the 
mace, It was, after some time, recollected, 
that the mace had been sent several days 
ago to the gold burnisher or finsher, for 
cleansing or polishing, and that instead of 
returning the same back to his Lordship’s 
house, it was sent to and deposited, newly 
embellished, in the House of lords. The 
proper officer, afier some time, returned to 
Court with the mace, to the no common 
gratulation of all the officers engaged in the 
anxious and novel search. 


Mr. Nash's plans for building improve- 


ments from Pall Mall, &e. are suspended by 


order of the Prince Regent. 
Attempt to Stew! the Crown.— Friday March 


3ist, a woman decently dressed, hut of hum- 


le appearance, attempted several times to 
obtain admission to the Jewel-Office in the 
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Tower, as she said for the purpose of seeing 
the Royal Jewels. The Yeoman, however 
not liking her appearance, when she at- 
tempted to follow parties who came for a 
similar purpose, turued her out. By per- 
severance, however, she at length per- 
suaded the woman who is entrusted with 
the exhibition to tet her in during the ab- 
sence of the Yeomon. The different arti- 
cles were then exhibited to her, and upon 
the Crown being produced, she pushed 
hes arm through the iron bars which are 
between the spectator and the exhibitor, 
and seized it with a convulsive grasp, en- 
deavouriig at the same time to drag it 
through the bars. This violence com- 
pletely destroyed the form of the Crown, 
unset several of the jewels, and otherwise 
damaged it, so as to render it necessary if 
should undergo a complete repair, and in 
some parts a renewal. Fortunately, how- 
ever, as usual, the door leading to the smal! 
room in which the curious are introduced, 
was bolted on the outside, a precaution 
which has been adopted ever since the un- 
successful attempt of Col. Blood to steal 
the same precious article, and she was thus 
prevented from escapmg. An alarm was 
soon given to the Yeomen, and they 
opened the door. She attempted to rush 
past them, but was secured. Ou being in- 
terrogated, she seid her name was 
liems, that she was a milk-woman, and 
lived in Westminster. She was searchea, 
but nove of the diamonds were found iv 
her possession, and on subsequent search iu 
the Regalia-voom, all the precious stones 
were found. The thief was then conducted 
to lambeth-street, Police-Office, where 
the charge against her was made, aud. she 
was committed till the Wednesday, when 
all the parties concerned were to attend. 
Tt ws supposed she had some accomplice ; 
but the fact is, that she acted under 
the influence of insanity. Those ac- 
uated with the forms of viewing the 
yal Regaha inthe Tower, must be aware 
that it is impossible to escape from the 
room where the exhibition is made until 
the whole of the jewels ave safely lodged 
in their appointed places. 


Decay of British Stiys—The America, 
of 74 guus, only four years and a half 
old, (a contract ship , was taken into dock 
at Plymouth, and was found in a 
rapid state of decay in every part. Many 
other shins ere in st te of premature 
decay, and this will continue to be the 
case, while wood quite greeu from the 
forest is suifered to be put into our ships. 
It is « fact well known to our naval arti- 
vans, that trees are one month growing in 


the forest, and in the next form component 
parts of our naval bulwarks. 


This traly alarming statement has given 
rise to various discussions: among others, 
a Capt. Pasley, of Chatham, has given hie 
opinion in the following terms :— 


To prevent dry rot in wood, it is neces- 
sary to unite with the water in the wood, 
some ingredient that shall keep water al- 
ways- compound, and that may become 
solidified in time in the wood as water 
is in lime, This will give additional 
density to the wood, and fit the greenest 
wood for immediate service. For vs water 
is the medium whereby the preserving in- 
gredient is introduced into the wood, it 
follows that the wood most liable to have 
dry rot, is most susceptible of imbibing the 
preservative. It being always necessary 
to boil plank to assist its bending, the ins 
gredient may be introduced at the same 
time, with little expense and no additional 
trouble, 

The practical chemist to whom this sub. 
ject is addressed will dictate the iugredieut, 
nitrat, or acid, &e. its proper degree of 
strength, and method of application, and 
likewise of what metal should be the 
boiler. 

A piece of wood boiled in the solution of 
the nitrat of silver, and some pieces of green 
oak not so prepared, were put into gar- 
den mould,in a box,not airtight, and covered 
with 10 inches of earth, im order to give 
them the dry rot. At the end of 6 months, 
wheu taken up, each piece was perfectly 
sound, and lost ail humidity in a few days 
in the open air. From their sound state, 
and drying rapidly, | concluded, that the 
esrth had imbibed all those essences that 
cause wood to imbibe moisture, aud which, 
perhaps, assist- to decompose it. Might 
uot this operation on the wood works for 
large buildings be worth the trial? Coffins 
never have the dry rot, and retain their 
strength of fibre longer than some palaces 


or ships. 
T.H. PASLEY, 
Chatham, Feb, 1815. 


Out Ports for landing East India Goods, 
Liverpool and Hull are the only two out- 
ports yet declared proper for landing goods 
from the East Indies—Two vessels are 
laid on from Bull, direct for Caleutta, the 
first from any out-port. They are taking 
on board a large cast iron bridge, for erece 
tion in India. 

Further time granted: Duties, 
In consequence of the late unforeseen 
events on the Continent, we understand the 
Lords of the Treasury have granted a fur- 


ther indulgence to the parties who, under 
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the Treasory Minutes, were required fo ex- 
port certain goods on the ist of April an¢ 
ist of June next, and have directed that 
they may be allowed to pay the home con- 
sumption duties thereon, on or before the 
15th May next, or export the same on or 
before the Ist July next. 


Wine Duty.—By an account of the net 
produce of Custom and Excise paid into 
the Exchequer, for each year of 1801, 
1802, 1808, previous to the additional du 
ties being imposed, compared with the net 
produce of three years, ending on the 5th 
of January, 1814, when that daty had its 
ful! effect, it appears, that the net receipt 
at the Exchequer in 1808, at the old rate 
of duty, wos greater by 192,034/ than on 
the 5th of January 1813, though the pub- 
lic, for the lost ten years have paid additio- 
nal duties of 32/. 1s. 67. per tun (2 pipes 
on French, aud 22/. 14s. 6/. per tun on 
Portugal wine.—The tota! present duty on 
a pipe of Freuch wine is 61/. 19s. 6d. and 
on Portugal 52/. 


Arrival of the first American Vessel.—We 
have the satisfaction to aunounce the ar- 
rival in Liverpool of the Aide, Captain 
Glover, from Boston. She is the first Ame- 
rican vessel since the ratification of the 
treaty, and we hail her entrance as the com- 
mencement of a prosperous and friendly 
intercourse between two uations who are 
not less uMted im interests than in origin. 
This vessel left the Americana port on the 
T2th ult. in company with the Liverpool 
packet, which may be daily expected. We 
do not find that she brings any iutelligence 
of importance. 


Coroner's Inquest on American Prisoners of 
War at Dartmoor.—On Saturday April sth, 
an inquest was held before Joseph White- 
ford, Esq. coroner, on the bodies of 
seven American prisouers of war, at the 
dépot at Dartmoor, whe came by their 
death in consequence of the military firing 
on then, on the 6th, to prevent their es- 
cape from the prison. The Jury, after two 
days’ investigation, returned a verdict of 
Justifiuble Homicide. This atfray seems to 
have been of a very serious nature: the 
prisoners, in consequence of the conclusion 
of peace conceived themselves entitled to 
their immediate liberty, and not finding 
this to be the case, they became impatient, 
and determined to effect their escape by 
force. They armed themselves with knives 
and every other weapon they could pro- 
cure, and proceeded to atteck the guard, 
who, in their own defence, were under the 
necessity of firing on them, by which the 
above seven prisoners were killed, and 


thirty-five wounded, some of them very 
severely, 

Public Justice : Rioters. -The Grand Jury 
of Norfolk, at the assizes, set on foot a 
subscription, not exceeding One Pound in- 
dividually, for the purpose of bringing to 
public justice the instigators of the late 
premeditated attack upon the person of 
Mr. Coke, at Nerwich. 


Lord Castlereagh's former opinion of Elba: 
— Asylum in England to Napoleon !—A 
dispatch from Lord Castlereagh to Lord 
Bathurst, dated Paris, April 13, 18 14,respect- 
ing the abdication of Bonaparte, and laid 
before Parliament covtains the following 
curious avecdote . “ Te the arrangement 
in favour of the Empress | felt not only no 
objection, but considered it due to the dis- 
tinguished sacrifice of domestic feelings 
which the Emperor of Austria was making 
to the cause of Europe. | should have 
wished to substitute another position in lew 
of Elba for Napoleon's retirement, but 
none baving the quality of security, oa 
which he insisted, seemed disposable, te 
which equal objections did not oceur ; and 
I did not fect that I could encourage the 
alternative which M. de Caulincourt offered 
me, which Bonaparte repeate//y mentioned, 


namely, AN ASYLUM IN ENGLAND!” 


Old England the Best Place.—Govern- 
ment having learued that the English 
packets were afraid to enter Calais, last 
week, ordered the brigs of war in that part 
of the channel to bring over all persons 
waiting there for a passage to England. 


French Refugees.—The Duchess of Or- 
leans, who has now sought shelter in Eng- 
land, is the daughter of the late Queen of 
Naples, and niece of the unfortunate Queen 
of France, Maria Antoinette. 


Lottery Liberality: Fortune favours the bold. 
Golden Seale for Adventurers. £ 
Buy Three Tickets, you may gain .... 90,000 
Buy Two Tickets, you may gain .... 60,900 
Buy One Ticket, you may gain .... 30,000 
Buy Three Halves, you may gain ,... 45,00@ 
Buy Two Halves, you may gain .... 30,000 
Buy One Half, you may gain ........ 15,000 
Buy Three Quarters, you may gain .. 22,500 
Buy Two Quarters, you may gain .... 15,000 
Buy One Quarter, you may gaia... 7,500 
Buy Three Eighths, you may gain’ .. 11,250 
Buy Two Eighths, you may gain .... 7,500 
Buy One Eighth, you may gain .... 3,750 
Bay Three Sixteenths, you may gain .. 5,629 
Buy Two Sixteenths, yor may gain .. | 3,750 
Buy One Sixteenth, you may gain... 1,878 


*,* Theve is 2 small error, through mo- 
desty of the Lottery Contractors, in thi 
uotice :—for may guin—read, must guin, 
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Planetary influence: no resisting fate. 


The following observations deduced from 
the influence of the planets, on the affairs 
of the world, in Moore's Almanack, for the 
present year, may afford at least some 
amusement to our readers :— 

“ Some commotions and broi!s seem to 
take place in France, Germany, and Italy, 
if not in Spain also. 

“ It seems also, that the French goyern- 
ment is wonderfully employed, for strange 
things are still doing there. 

“ Asto England, she shall have a princi- 
pal hand, with some Northern Powers, in 
performing and concluding some great 
thing, and as mighty actions as Europe ever 
beheld before, at least, for many years; for 
the Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, se- 
conded by the friendly aid of Austria and 
Great Britain, will have the honour of con- 
tributing towards bringing things about, 
and settling the affairs of Europe that may 
be still in agitation. 

“ A certain Emperor seems gaining 
groand, and in favour with the French na- 
tion, or French government, to the mortifi- 
cation of a certain exalted family.” 


Since the late peace reduction of the 
Marines, 50 First Lieutenauts of that corps, 
on half-pay, have been called into actual 
employment. About two-thirds of the late 
war establishment will now be kept up; 
the number of lirst Lieutenants at preset 
for service is 170. 


In the case of Cowlinge fair, it appeared 
that the proprietor of that or any frir has no 
incidental common law right to distrain for 
toll in respect of booths erected upon his 
soil, but that he must (to secure his remu- 
neration) either prohibit the erection or 
bringing on booths, &c. uutil he has first 
received the amount of his charge: or make 
a special contract for a precise sum, upon 
which he may afterwards bring his action ; 
but that for recovery of toll of cattle there 
is the common law right of distress, in case 
of refusal. 

Licences refused : commendable strictness. 

At a meeting lately for granting licences 
to public-houses’ the Magistrates of 
coln refused to licence the Brown Cow, 
Black Goats, and Green Man, during so 
long time as the preseut tenants shall live 
therein; and they expressed their determi 


nation to suppress all disorderly houses for 
the future. 


Cambridge—The subject of the Sea- 
tonian prize poem for the preseut year is 
Jonah, 
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His Masesry’s Levterson AGricunture 
Correspondence with Mr. Arthur Young. 


It is well known of our amiable mo- 
narch, whose afilictions have loug excited 
the sympathy of his loyal subjects, that he 
was always pessionstely fond of agricul- 
‘ure, a friend to improvements in that first 
of arts, and was, himself, a practical farmer. 
But it has been known to very few that his 
Majesty condescended to become a public 
writer on bis favourite subject: it is now 
said, that his Majesty mode no less than 
seven communications at diderent tines to 
Mr. Young's patriotic aid most valuable 
Annals of Agriculture ; and subscribed his 
letters Ralph Robinson, retaining, however, 
his residence of Windsor. The ietters are 
dated in 1787; and two of them are des- 
criptive of the system of agriculture pursued 
by Mr. Dur ket, “ the cultivation of Peters- 
ham, in Surrey.” Tu his letters bis Majesty 
explained Mr. Y's. course of crops, his utter 
rejection of fallows, aud his very singular 
mode of treating a fiekd when fall of Couch 
grass, (trificun repens). method 

stys his Majesty) Mr. Ducket constantly 
pursues for the destroying of Couch grass 
is, by trench-ploughing it under ground, 
where it dies when buried deep; that left 
en the surface is destroyed by hoeing; grain 
of qnick and luxuriant growth, sowu on 
the trenched ground, also assists very mach 
towards the destruction of this troublesome 
weed; but a change of rye, tarés, and tur- 
nips, when produced by his modeof culture, 
will the most effectuoily destroy Couch 
gress. He confesses that this practice, 
which he has successfully pursued for many 
years, is condemned by many persons; yet 
he is convinced it answers perfectly, is less 
expensive, and quicker done than by any 
other method,” 


*.* We have reason to believe, that his 
Majesty on other occasions also, corres- 
ponced like a private gentleman. 


Violent Siorm.—The storm of thunder 
and rain, which passed over the metropolis 
on ‘Thursday, April 13, about one o'clock, 
put all the gay spectators in fiont of the 
Queen's Palace to the rout. The officers 
of the Life Guards, who appeared in their 
full stat'e uniforms, with crosses and other 
honours suspended by the crimson sitk 
cordon, were compelled to retreat from the 
pelting shower. ‘This storm was marked 
in its termination by an awful and most 
violent explosion, which teok place imme- 
ciately over two houses in Frederick-place, 
Goswel' street-read. The electric fluid 
took its divection through a chimney of 
No. 15, causing havoc in most of the rooms, 
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but particularly in the parlour, where it | 
destroyed a looking-glass, aud other arti- | 
cles of furniture; it then forced its way 
through the party-wall, and eventually 
subsided in the kitchen of No. 14. The 
alarm excited in the neighbourhood was 
considerable, for the fate of the inhabitants ; 
but, we are happy to state, they have pro- 
videntially escaped without personal in- 
jury. 

‘The same storm extended very far into 
the country, and did considerable damage 
in various places. 

Furious Storm.—Late in March a heavy 
hail storm fell at Minehead, in Somerset- 
shire, accompanied by a most vivid 
flash of lightning, and was immediately 
followed by a tremendous clap of thun- 
der, which has done considerable da- 
mage to the church and tower. ‘The south 

West parapet wall, ou the top of the tower, 
was taken off, and carried to an adjoining 
field. ‘The windows were much broken, 
the secoud bell was removed out of its 
place, and the wheel broke to atoms ; and 
a large oak beam was set on fire, but as- 
sistance being promptly given il was soon 
extinguished. The Ii: shtning entered the 
belfrey, broke up the pavement for several 
yards’ and shattered it, as if blown up; 
the wires of the clock and chimes, itis sup- 
posed, were melted, as they are not to be 
found, and the clock house was broken tn 
pieces. Theshock on thee bure h must have 
been very great, many cracks appear ii 
differeuts ‘parts, and considerable quantities 
of the ceiling and the plastering of the 
walls were found in the diferent pews aud 
seats, andin the desk and puipit. Some 
of the windows were totally demolished. 

Trundation.—Lately, owing to the long 
prevalence of the wind from the west, 
and an unusually high spring tide, the Se- 
vern overflowed its banks and swept dow a 
a long extent of wall in the tything of Red- 
wick and Northwick, by which an incai- 
culable amount of mischief has beca done 
to the proprietors of land in that neigh- 
boarhood. Dart, the boatman at the New 
Passage, and his daughter, escaped only 
by clunbing to the top of a very Ligh tree, 
from which he saw his dwelling house anc 
inises swept completely away. The 

evern rose toa heivht whieh lies not been 


remembered for nearly twenty yes 
the quay in Gloucester the tide « hed and 
flowed several inches, at three distinet pe- 
riods, embracing about half an hour be 
tween each variation. 

Singular Phenomenon. —While the Lady 
Louisa Packet, Capt. Gibbon, which ar- 
tived at Valmouth on the ed of April, 


' from the Brazils, was on her yoyage home, 
| her decks, spars, sides, &c. were suddenly 
and completely covered (in some places to 
the thickness of halfan inch) with a yel- 
low dust. An explanstion of this extraor- 
dinary circumstance hos been attempted, 
by supposing it to be the effect of a vio- 
lent eruption of a volcano ou the coast 
of Africa, althouzh the packet was at 
least 1000 miles distant from all land when 
the event occurred, 

Sazacivous Canine Perseverance. —It has 
heen stated, that the crew of the Durham 
Packet, of Sunderland, lately wrecked 
near Clay, in Norfolk, were saved by Cap- 
tain Manby's apparatus for the throwing 
a line over the ship. ‘This is erroneous ; 

Captain Mauby’s apparatus has not yet 
been pi wed at C lay. A faithful dog used 
his efYorts to brine the lead-line on shore’ 
from the vessel; but there being avery heavy 
sez, and a steep beach, it appeared the 
crawhack of the surf was too powerful for 
the animal to coutend with. Mr. Parker, 
ship-builder, of Wells, and Mr. Jackson, 
jun. of Clay, who were on the spot, 
observing this, instantly rushed into the 
sea, Which was running very high, and 
gallantly succeeded, though at great risk, 
in catching hold of the dog, who was much 
exhausted, but who had all this time kept 
the line ia bis mouth; which being thus 
obtained, a communication with the ves- 
sel was established, and a warp being thus 
pass ed from the shi fo the shore, the lives 
of all on board (nine in number, including 
two children) were saved. 

Coaching travelling. —The very 
reduced rates of travelling to London by 
the coaches from Boston, bring a surprising 
influx of passengers from almost all parts 
of Lincolushire.—TPhe spirit of opposition 
in this way of business never raged to the 
extent that it docs at present. ‘There are 
iwo coaches, (the Union and the Rocking- 
liom }on the great North road, which have 

or many mouths raced against each other 
( lily 5 and lost week, one of them, (the 
Union) performed the journey from [Lon- 
down to ¢ ‘oltsworth, in Li scolnshire, fa dis- 
tance of 102 niles, tly ten hours, all 
stoppages included. 


T sie’—Letters have 
been \dmiralty to the 
Post-m to the dith rent tele- 
graphs ve them re-cstab- 
lished as soon as possible. 

Funeral ee : Benevolence.—The 


funeral of a labouring banker, drowneda 
few days ago in the river Withai, near 
Bardney, was attendcd by about 800 of 


his fellow workmen, ail] of whosc hats were. 
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decorated with blue ribband. Each 
man subscribed 2s. 6d. a part of which 
they expended in regaling themselves after 
following the corpse to the grave, and the 
surplus they gave to the widow of the de- 
ceased. 


Methodist Missions.—First anniversary 
of the Methocist Missionary Society for 
et York, and the other circuits of the 

ork district. The public meeting was 
held at Waltham- stvect C ‘hapel, i» Hull, 
which was excessively crowded. It ap- 

ared from the statements, that the Me- 
we had expended 10,060/. during the 
year in benevolent Missionary euter- 
prizes; and that they employ abroad, ex- 
elusive of their home missious in Ireland 
and Wales, a greater number of Mis- 
sionaries than are employed by any body 
of Christians whatever, the Moraviaus 
excepted. They have thirty-one Mission- 
aries in the West India Islands, who la- 
bour chiefly among the Negroes; seven- 
teen in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland ; one at the Cape 
of Good Hope ; one at Sierra Leone ; one 
in France ; one in New South Wales; aud 
sir in the island of Ceylon ; exclusive of 
those who are on their voyage to ditfercut 
stations, or are at the point of departure. 


Bibliomania—At the sale of Mr. Ed- 
ward's valuable collection of books, &c. at 
Evans's, iu Pall-mall, the first edition of 
Livy, on vellum, was purchased by Sir 
M. Sykes, for 950/. It is said, the Duke of 
Devonshire greatly regretted not having 
been the purchaser. 

An imperfect copy of the Polyglott Bible, 
torn, stained, aud without the portrait, was 
knocked down at the sale of the library of 
the late Rev. Dr. Roberts, at Broadwas, 
near Worcester, very lately, for 271. 


WALES. 


Bundling.—A_ female servant was lately 
taken before a magistrate at Bangor, North 
Wales, under the following circumstances: 
—Her master stated that she was a servout 
in husbandry; that he, who had a wite 
and family, had been much distressed at 
detecting a man in bed with this female ser- 
vant—that he had offered her the propor- 
tion of her year's wages whl would be 
then due, according to the time she had 
served, and desizned to dismiss ber imme- 
diately, but that the women refused to leave 
the service upon these terms.—She acisnow- 
ledged before the Justice that his state- 
ment was correct, who ordered her to be 
dismissed the service, and to accept the 
wages her master offered, deducting from 


ceeding. The magistrate said, that if the 
application had been made to him in the 
first instance, he should have desired her to 
be dismissed without the wages due to her, 
it being his wish to abolish the indecent 
castom of bundling, which prevailed in that 
neighbourhood. 

Bundling is one of the ancient methods 
of courtship used among the Welsh, from 
time immemorial; it is often, in some mea- 
sure, the offSpring of necessity, as it admits 
the lover to the warmth of the coverlit 
during part of a cold winter's night, who 
otherwise niust continue exposed to chills 
and rains against which uo ardour can be 
proof. It is seidom admitted, till the pros- 
pect of a matrimouial connection is preity 
far advanced. It is much to the praise of 
the principality, that it is hardly ever 
known to be abused ; but is an accom- 
modation altogether upon honour; and 
may boast of a desceut from the earliest 
times. 

IRELAND. 

New Light House —The Commissioners 
for the Northern Lights are about to erect 
a Light House, at the entrance of Loch 
Ryan, on the coast of Galway. 

Insurgents: Breach of the Peace. 

At the last county of Wexford assizes, the 
Lord Chief Baron passed the awful sen- 
tence of death on fen men, convicted of 
breaking into houses and searching for 
arms, also sentence of transportation on 
eleven, for various 
Journal). 

Charity Catholic Liberality. 

Lately, an excellent sermon was preached 
in the Parish Church of Belfast, by the 
Rey. A. O'Beirne, for the benefit of the 
Dispensary and Fever Hospital. During 
his discourse, he delivered a well-merited 
excomium on the generosity of the Mar- 
quis of Donegall, in granting a conventent 
piece of grouud for the purpose of building 
a Hospital more suited to the increased 
population ofthe town. It was very pleas- 
ing to observe, among persons of every re- 
ligious persuasion, a great number of Ro- 
man Catholics, with their Priests, present 
on this oecasion. This, we believe, is 
not usual; it reflects credit on the respect- 
able Clergyman at the head of that body 
in the town. 

Judge Days Charge to the Grand Jury.— 
Mullingar Assizes. 

On the state of your County, 
Gentlemen, | confess that Latldress you this 
dey with feelings of deep depression and 
disappointment. When I had the honour 
last Spring of bearing his Majesty's Com- 
mission ito the County of Westmeath, itap- 


them the expenses arising out of the pro- 
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peared that a certain quarter of the Coun- 
ty, lying, as I recollect between Moate and 
Athione, was disturbed by nocturnal ris- 
ings and outrages of an atrocious charac- 
ter ; that Lord Castlemaine, aud other 
active Magistrates of that district, had by 
their intrepid aud public spirited exertious, 
hunted down the insurgents, laid open and 
probed to the bottom a foul conspiracy, 
and brought to justice the principal pro- 
meters and perpetrators of a cold-blouded, 
cruel murder. In consequence it became 
my duty to sentence no less than five atro- 
cious convicts to expiate their guilt upon 
the gibbet—a anon duty, for which I 
consoled myself by reflecting, that so awful 
and extreme an example would necessarily 
produce a permanent etfect upon this bar- 
barous spirii—would teach the tarbuleut 
and deluded, the infatuation, the fatal folly 
of those midnight Meetings; and, by res- 
toring the County to its old tranquillity 
and good order, would ultimately prove a 
work of mercy. I did hope that the Ma- 
gistrates, following up the effect of this 
most seasonable example, would watch 
and extinguish every spark as it arose, and, 
by a systematic vigilance gnd activity, pre- 
vent the recurrence of so flagitious and 
frightful a state of civil society. But, Gen- 
tlemen, how delusive and visionary such 
hopes have been, how fully and sadly this 
flattering anticipation has been falsified by 
the event, you best cau tell. From this 
crowded and black muster-roll of crimes 
in my hand, the Calendar of your Pri- 
soners, it would seem as if all this bicod 
had been shed in vain. Tt would seem as 
if Acts of Parliament, Prosecutions, and 
Punishments, had lost, among the malefac- 
tors of your county, their usnal and physi- 
cal effect upon the human mind—the ef- 
fect of controlling crime by examples ; and 
that this malignant spirit, instead of sub- 
siding, had acquired fresh ferocity and 
strength as it advances. It is, in truth, 
matter for most serious and sorrowful re- 
flection, that a fierce and disorganizing 
frenzy appears to spread around in all di- 
rections, contemptuous of all government 
and law, in utter defiance and derison of 
every legislative effort to stem and subdue 
it. Crescit sub pondere crimen, The crimes 
of the country, the revolutionary flame 
(for to that poiut this spirit seems to be in 
full march) spreads only the wider under 
the weight and pressure of every new coer- 
cive Statute; a flame, which, in my con- 
scieuce, | consider as origineting in, and 
vomitted forth from the Dublin crater, at 
Aggregate and other Meetings, by sepa- 
ratists, and enemies to the British name 
and connection. The value of our con- 

Vor. UL. Lit. Pan. New Series. May 1815. 


nection in unity and identity with that 
great and glorious nation; a connection 
which, I trust in God, will continue im- 
mortal as the foundations of both Islands, 
cannot be conveyed in more eloquent, im- 
— and glowing language, than it has 

een by a high authority, which will not 
be suspected of partiality to England. I 
allude to the memorable letter addressed 
to the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland, 
by their truly pious Pontiff, who had 
braved with the constancy and courage of a 
Christian martyr, the dungeons and perse- 
cution of a sanguinary tyrant. 


Gentlemen, I am happy to seize any op- 
portunity of inviting public attention to 
that important document, and of recom- 
mending to every lover of goed order, an 
increased circulation of this liberal expres- 
sion of the Head of that Chnreh, eulogis- 
ing, in the most flattering terms “ those 
Benefactors of the World,” the British peo- 
ple, and ineulcating upon the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland the truly Christian vir- 
tues of loyalty, subordination, and peace. 
What, then, shall we say of that Associa- 
tion in the Capital, whom every respecta- 
ble Catholic has renounced and is ashamed 
of—who are permitted (I know not’ why), 
with impunity to vilify the English nation, 
and the most sacred of our Establishments 
—to insult and dictate under colour of pre- 
paring a Petition to Parliament. and by the 
most irritating topics to inflame and excite 
the very people whom they are so enjoined 
to instruct in the duties and obligations of 
civil obedience ! 


Gentlemen, under the present critical 
circumstances of the country, rendered 
still more serious and awful by the alarm- 
ing intelligence of this day, the escape of 
Buovsparte, it behoves the Magistracy, 
and every man of influence and authority 
in every county, to be found firm at their 
posts, to step out manfully, and with an 
energy and courage proportioned to the 
crisis, to be prepared to meet and dissipate 
any gathering storm. Men must not cone 
tent themselves, in the present disjointed 
state of civil society amongst us, with a 
cold performance of ordinary duties. If 
there be amongst you associations and con- 
spiracies (I speak not now of seditious ora- 
tors, but of associationsamongst yourselves) 
linked together by the powerful bond of 
blasphemous oaths, parading the country 
at all hours of the night in arms, the fruit 
and means of plunder, and inflicting ofien 
most cruel terture upon his Majesty's 
peaceable and loyal subjects, it would 
become you well to meet them by counter 
—* “ When evil men conspire 
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(says the eloquent Burke,) the virtuous 
should associate.” 

Several cases are known to us al!, where 
Magistrates of public spirits, have eurolied, 
under their command, domestics, tenants, 
and wellselected neighbours—have formed 
local associations of all the well-affected 
spirit, loyalty, and courage in their several 
vicinities—and by constantly scouring and 
patroling the country through the night in 
every direction, have mainteined uninter- 
rupted tranquillity and respect for the laws 
as far as their influence couid extend, 

Such is the case of that excelleut Noble- 
man Lord Desart, in the county of Kil- 
kenny, so also Lord Donoughmore and his 
patrole, in the heart of that phocus of all 
crime and wickedness, the County of Tip 
perary. Other analogous iustances, no 
doubt, are familiar to yourselves. Look 
also at the City and County of Dublin; 
there we see an energetic and intelligent 
Magistracy effecting by an active and vigi- 
lant patrole the general peace and good 
order of a large and licentious metropolis, 
and of a wealthy and populous county. Let 
me earnestly, Gentlemen, recommend for 
your adoption, that wise and constitutional 
measire of local association and patrole, 
acting together for the purpose of defend- 
ing your several districts. Amidst the 
present disgraceful riots of London, this 
system has been resorted to with great 
effect, and found to be no less vigorous and 
successful than honourable to the parishes 
who have adopt: d it. 

But if, after al!, such temperate mea- 
sures prove insufficient for the emergency, 
if even the Peace Preservation Bill, through 
the supineness and corruption of Magis- 
trates, prove a mere misnomer, aud au in- 
adequate remedy for the high state of in- 
flamation and fever amongst us, the Legis- 
lature has not left you without resource.— 
If half-measures and palliatives serve but 
to irritate the disease, aud every other 
course shal!fail,the Government‘oftheCoun- 
try, when duly authorised, pursuant to the 
Statute, will see “ that the Commonwealth 
shall receive no detriment.” The safety of 
the people is the supreme law; and the 
freest people in history, when called upon 
by the crisis, ofien sought a vigour beyond 
the law ; and suspended, for a time, their 
_ Constitution, the better to maintain and 

preserve it for ever !! 

Gentlemen, it is needless, I am sure, for 
me to press upon ou, in taxing the land- 
holders for the exigencies of your county, 
the necessity of i. strictest moderation 

_and forbearance. At this time of fallen 
markets and depressed prices for cattle and 
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corn, when the tenant finds it difficult to 
couvert bis usual resources into cash, and 
every feeling and liberal landlord is making 
abatements in all recent lettings—at such a 
period of agricultural suffering, the Grand 
Juries also should abate of their usual de- 
mancs—spare the struggling farmer, and 
load him only for works of absolute neces- 
sity. Nothing, perhaps, will more effec- 
tually contribute to compose the effer- 
vescent spirit which surrounds you.— 
Amongst the works which pre-eminently 
claim your attention are the great Circuit 
Roads, and all immediate and direct com- 
munications between market and market, 
which, in truth, and thesound constrnetiou 
of the Statute, are the only legitimate sub- 
jects for road presentment. So also the 
County Infirmary, the House of Industry, 
the Hospital, the Dispensaries; in a 
word, every public Institution allowed by 
Parliament for the benefit of the Poor, or 
in which the landholder, who alone pays 
the tax, has an immediate and personal 
interest. Gentlemen, | have detained you 
too long. 


HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 


Benevolence. 


Homo sum? 
Humanum nihil a mealienum puto. 


A Society has lately been formed in the 
Metropolis for the purpose of conveying in 
struction to the native Irish, by means of 
their own Janguage.  Tlitherto, the esta- 
blishments for instructing that people have 
been restricted to the use of the English 
language. In furtherance of the views of 
this society, a tract has within these few 
days been published by Rev. Christopher 
Anderson, of Edinburgh, from which the 
following are excerpta. The work is en- 
tituled, “ Memorial on behalf of the Native 
Irish, with a view to their Improvement in 
Moral and Religious Knowledge, through 
the mediam of their own Language.” 

Within the United Kingdom four of 
these dialects are spoken, viz. the Imsh, 
the Welsh, the Gaelic, and the Manks: 
the Cornish, which was a fifth, is now 
extinct. 
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According tothe latest computation, the 
proportion is 2s follows : 


The Native irish... 2,000,000 
Toé Welsh .....*..« 600,000 
The Gaelic... . 
The Manks...... . 20 or 15,000 
$8,015,000 
The Welsh, the Gaelic, and the Manks 
are now successfully, and with great beuetit, 
taught in Schools, aud read by the peopie. 


Computea Number of copies of 
Dialect. the Old and New Tes- 
Population. 
tament now in 
lation, 


Garue 490,000) about 50,9000 

600,900 abovel00,0600 
2,000,000 ) 

Trisu or say ouly - not s,000 copies 
1,500,000) above 


of the New Testament. As for the Old 
Testaweut, there has not been any edition 
of the Lrish Bible published for more then 
a hundred aud tweuty years; so that the 
whoie Scriptures ta their vernacular 
tongue, are scarcely to be found, even ia 
the cabinet of the Antiquarian. 

As early as the fourteenth century, there 
existed at least a part of the Sacred volume, 
the New Testament, iu the [rish Language, 
by Richord Fitzralph or Fitzrauf He was 
first Arcudeacon of Lichfield, then made 
Chaucetior of Oxford, aud finally, in the 
year 1547, promoted to be Archbishop of 
Armagh. About eleven years afler this, 
a translation of the New Testament ia 
Irish, said to have been made by binself, 
was in his possession. According to the 
information of Baleus, quoted by Arch- 
bishop Usher, this copy was concealed by 
him in a certain waliof his church, with 
the tollowing note: “ When this book is 
found, truth wiil be revealed to the world; 
or Christ will shortly appear.” Fitz. auf 
died in 1560; and one hundred and seven- 
ty yeays afterwards, about 1530, when the 
church at Armagh was repairing, his book 
was found; but no vestige of this trans- 
lation is supposed to remain. 

Before Uie widdle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the English language was spoken in 
Ireland, but to a very limited extent; and 
in those days, also, a number of the old in- 
habitants, who had acquired the Luglish, 
on intermarrying with the native Irish, 
returned to the irish custowms and language. 

It was with express relation to this state 
of things, that, uader Heury the Lighth, 
iu 1527, au act of Parliament was passed, | 
evtitied, “ An Act for the English Order, 
Habit, and Language; by which it was 


appointed that Parochial English Schools 
should be established in the country. 
Livery persou was eujoined to “ use and 
speake commonly the English tongue and 
janguage,’—* to cause and procure his 


childe and children” to do so; aud it far-. 


ther enacted, thot “spiritual promotions 
should only be gives to such persons as 
could speake lugtish, unless, after four 
proclamations, mace in the uext market’ 
town, such could not be had.” 
Notwithstanding these enactments, in 
the subsequent reign, “even within the 
Nnglisb pale, the trish language was pre- 
dominant, and in those tracts of Irish 
territory which intersected the English 
Settlements, no other language was kuown. 
Inthe meau time, the Komish Clergy fouud 
a ready admission into those districts,” 
where those who understood English only 
“could neither be regarded nor understood,”” 


‘The former “ spoke to their own country-" 


men and kinsmeu in theur own language, 
and were heard with attention, favour, an 
wffectiou.” 

hing Edward the Sixth, 1551, made 
several attempts to evlighten the iuhabit- 
ants of Irelaud, by printing and circulating 
the Book of Common Prayer, in Engtish; 
and the liturgy in that language was read 
by several of the Clergy. Nevertheless 
Queen Llizabeth sent over Eig/ish Bibles 
and Prayer Books; but to no adyautage, 
the public worship being no more iutelli- 
gible to the natives than it was before. 
Yet rather than use the vernacular tongue 
in the church, the prayers were to be read 
in Letin, by the [rish Clergyman ! 

About 1571, the Queen provided, at her 
own expeuce, a printing press, with a fount 
of Irish types, “ in hope that God in mercy 
would yaise up some to translate the New 
Testament their mother tongue, 

It was then ordered, that the prayers of 
the Church should be printed in the Irish 
language and character, and that a church 
should be set apart in the chief town of 
every diovese where they were to be read, 
aud Sermons preached to the people tw 
theer own G guage. 

Mr. Kearney, to whose charge the Irish 
types were committed, began by composing 
a Catechism in Irish wii h was the first 
book printed in Ireland im that character. 
Chancellor Walsh, afterwards Bishop of 
Ossory, began a translation of the New 
Testament, but did 1ot live to finish it. 
Mr. Kearuev, aud N. Donellan, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, then undertook the work; 
but wt their death the transiation was stil 
inconiplete. It wes, however, afterwards 
finished, and published iu the year j602 
by Daniel, Archbishop ef Tuam; 
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the Province of Connaught and Sir William 
sher, Clerk of the Council, defraying the 
nce of this first edition. 

The Book of ‘ommon Prayer was also 
translated into Insh, and printed by J. 
Frankton at the expence of this Arch- 
bishop. A. D. 1608—9; and by these 
means, many of the Natives were greatly 
benefited. 

James the First was not indifferent to 
the subject; after 2 Report on the state of 
Ireland, he ordered, “ that the New Tes- 
tament, and Book of Common Prayer, 
translated into Irish, be hereafter frequently 
used in the parishes of the Irishrie; and 
that every non-resident there do constantly 
keep and continue one to read service in 
the Irish tongue.” 

For the translation of the O/d Testament, 
we are indebted to the Christian zeal of 
the excellent and venerabie Bishop Bedell. 
Tt was in 1627, four years after the order 
@ King James, above mentioned, that he 
appointed Provost of Trinity College, 
lin, and in 1629, Le was advanced to 
Bishopric of Kilmore and Ardagh. 
Though an Englishman by birth, who had 
sever resided io Ireland, but had spent a 
considerable part of his time on the Con- 
tinent, he, at the age of fifty-seven, acquired 

and fecame such a pro. 

i a Grammar in 
thatlanguage. By the advice of the Pri- 
mate, Usher, “ he pitched onone Mr. King, 
then about seventy years of age, put him 


do from the English translation, since there 
were none of the Natives to be found that 
knew the original. (Mr. Dennis Sheridan 
seems to have been joined with Mr. King.) 
Bishop Bedell used to tell a passage of 
a Sermon that he heard at Venice, with 
which he was mach pleased. It was on 
these werds of Christ, Have ye not read in 
the Scriptures? and so the Preacher took 
occasion to tell the Auditory that if Christ 
were now to ask this question, Have ye not 
read, &c. all the answer which they could 
make to it was—No, for they were not suf- 
fered to do it.”— 

Bedell published several small tracts, 
particularly a Catechism, having English 
and Irish on columns, which was 
weil received by the Natives. 

oe the termination of these efforts, 
the Irish types, which had been used for 
the printing of the New Testament and 
other books, were procured by the Jesuits, 
and by them carried over to ge for 
the-express purpose of premoting own 
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views in Ireland, through the medium of 
the Irish language. 

A new set of Irish types being therefore 
required, before any thing further could 
be accomplished, the geverous spirit of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle was most providentially 
directed to this object. About the year 
1680, he ordered a fount of Irish ty to 
be cast, and having procured the former 
edition of New Testament, he sent it to the 
Provost of ‘Trinity College, that, with the 
assistance of learned Natives, he might 
make such corrections as were thought 
requisite. It was published, with a large 
Preface, in 1681. 

In the year 1685, the Old Testament was 
published through Mr. Boyle's vigilance 
and bounty. Many copies of it were im- 
mediately transmitted to Ireland, and 
above 200 of them were sent down from 
London to the Highlands of Scotland; 
some of which I have had occasion to 
know, remain in the Highland parishes to 
the present day. 

For some years after this, there must 
have been a considerable demand for the 
Irish Scriptures, as, in the year 1690, twe 
editions were printed in London; one of 
which was in the Roman, and the other in 
the Irish character. Thisdesign was repeat- 
edly taken up by Government, especially 
in 1710, but was as repeatedly set aside by 
various incidents. 

Exactly one hundred years after this, in 
the year 1810, the Committee of the Britislr 
and Foreign Bible Society, regarding with 
the same wisdom and ory ood every 
class of men, took into consideration the 
state of the Native Irish; and, mentioned 
their determination to print a version of the 
New Testament in the Irish language. 

The number of Irish readers has of late 
greatly increased, chiefly, 1 believe, owing 
to the patriotic exertions of several Irish 
Gentlemen, as well as by means of what 
is called the Irish Class, in some of the 
Schools belonging to the London Hibernian 
Socicty, and probably also in consequence 
of the attention which is paid to the Lan- _ 
guage in Maynooth College, where M‘Cur- 
ten's Grammar is used, the Irish Testament 
is explained, and fragments are translated 
into English. 

In the year 1799, two thousand copies 
of the Gospel of St. Luke, and the Acts of 
Apostles, in parallel columns of English. 
and Irish, in the Roman Character, were 
printed at the charge of Dr. Stokes, Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, which have been all 
circulated some time since. These were 
followed, in 1806, by an impression of the 
four Gospels and the Acts, printed in « 
similar way, Irish and English. 


| | 
1 gave him a benefice, and sct 
him te work, in order to translating the 
Old Testament into Irish, which he was to 
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Within these few years, no less than 
three Grammars of the Language have 
been published; and at the present 
moment there are two Lrish Dictionaries 
ready for the press, if not printing, in Dub» 
lin. 

A Society is formed in London, the Com- 
mittee of which, in July last, unanimously 
resolved, “ That in the Schools to be 
established by this Society, the Irish Lan- 

be excinsively taught; and that such 
Schools be on the Circudating or Ambulatory 
plan.” 

Mr. Anderson meets and answers several 
objections which might be mace to this 
proposal; and shews the advantages politt- 
cal and national, as well as individual, with 
which it is pregnant. The plan of Cireu- 
LATING Scuoors, seems to bid fairest for 
utility; and is sanctioned by the advan 
tages which have attended those insitutions 
in Wales. 

Treasurer, William Burls, Psq. No. 56, 
Lothbury ; Secretary, Rev. Joseph ivemay, 
No. 20, Harpur Street, Red. Liou Square ; 
Thomas Clark, Esq. Bury-place, Boooms- 
bury, London; or Rev. Mr. Anderson, 
No. 5, Merchant Street, Edinburgh. 

In Dublin, Wiiham Allen, Esq. Dame 
Street, or John Purser, jun, Esq. James's 
Gate. 


The following is one of those appeals to 
humanity, for which there is but too much 
occasion; it is one of the consequences at- 
tending a liberal and enlightened age, 
it concerns those who are themselves libe- 
ral and enlightened, and indeed, stands in 
the first rank of Benevolence to Literature 
and Genius, no less than to Humanity 
and Distress. 


The Literary Funp is one of those 
Jaudable and benevolent establishments, of 
the British metropolis, which astonishes a 
foreiguer, and honors the country. In 
England alone are the sick—the infant— 
the aged—and the distressed assisted by 
public charities, pperres by public funds, 
and protected and cherished by the un- 
known stranger. Hum»nity and liberality 
are the dignified aod proud features of 
Enghishmen—though often reproached by 
the envious foreigner as a mercenary and 
money-getting people, they are complete 
spendthrifts in benevolence, and active in 
works of charity. Here only is to be seen 
emulation between the nobility and gentry 
in being first on the lis’s of humanity, and 
in contending for pre-eminence in the sup- 
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port of public institutiong His Royai 
Highness the Duke of Kent has often y 
seen on such occasions; and has frequent 
advocated the cause of his uufort 
countrymen. On the fourth of May, he is 
to preside at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Literary Fund: and as he will be sap- 
ported by several distinguished noblemen 
and gentlemen, it is expected thet some 
effective measures will be ad in be- 
half of that truly laudable and useful 
establishment. Had such an institution 
been formed in the days of Chatterton, that 
unfortunate youth might have been saved: 
and were its and practice now 
generally understood, many humane pere 
sons would contribute to augment its pre- 
sent limited funds; and thus be instrumen- 
tal in releasing genius from penury. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Office, April 26, 1815, 


Extract from the Morning Chronicle of 
April 8th, 1814:— 

“ We most sincerely rejoice in his (Buo+ 
naparte’s) downfal, because he abused the 
trust which was conferred upon him. Every 
Tyrant ought to be hurled from his thron 
and we only lament that the people of 
France had not spirit to vindicate their 
own rights and do it for themselves. We 
glory in the reverses that Buonaparte has 
suffered, and we trast that such will ever 
be the result of insatiate ambition.” 
—And so they may be yet! “ Insatiate, 
ambition has o'er leaped itself;” aud if it 
has not already “ fallen on tother side,” 
it may be much nearer to that catastrophe 
than those engaged in its service will easily 
be persuaded to believe. 

uonaparte has taken his measures wie 

but calculated hig time badly. He sh 
have staid till all the Sovereigns had 
separated ; till each had arrived in 
metropolis, aud had been closely 
in the business of bis high station. : 
is his first failing : he took his resolution 
suddenly; and has acted in haste, to 
repent at leisure. 

A second failing is evident in the mis- 
carriage of his piot for transporting the 
Roi de Rome from Vienna to Paris, He 
has now neither wife nor child; for his 
wife refused to fallow him before ; aud his 
child 1s now beyond his reach. Hence 
the main spring of his proceedings is 
brokep. His intention far as we 
can gather it, to waive his Emperorship, 
Soa te seat his wife as Regent ou the 
throne, in the name of bie sou. He knew. 
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treat with him, as a power; but they 
Might possibly treat with a Regency 
= he thought, would hardly make 

Ake war on his own daughter, as Regent 
of Prance ; and the presumptive appear- 
ances he expected might break the chain 
of political convection. It was expected, 
we find, among the French, that his rea n 
would lest six months,—and then—he 
would retire. 

He is foiled. The Imperial carriages 
were ordered from St. Cloud to meet the 
Empress and her sou coming from Viewus: 
neither Empress vor son came. Their 
arrival was announced; the anuunciation 
was in vain; and now he has to ploy the 
whole scene by bim-elf, in the most mor- 
tifying uncertainty, as to what may be the 
next shift. 

He has been obliged to throw himself 
into the arms of the oid ferocious Jacobins, 
—either, they are as much converted as 

is, or they will contrive to cut the 
throat of his authority, ond himself, uniess 
he cuts their's. Which party will be dis- 
appointed in this, we cannot foresee. 

Agiin he has been dise pointed in his 
Mtended address to each of the sovereigns 
of Uvrope. The fo'lowing is the letter he 
has sent to them ;—the answer he has re- 
ceived from any on: of them, hastot yet de- 
corate:| the pages of the Mov t ur; and will 
not decoratethose pages tll they appear 
in characters of blood. 


Original Letter of his Majesty, the Em;ero:, 
to the Sow reigns. 


“Sin, my Brotruer—You must hove 
learned in the course of last month my re- 
turn to the shores of France, my entrance 
into France, and the departure of the family 
of the Bourbous.—The true nature of these 
events must be known to your Majesty. 
They are the work of an irresistab'e pow- 
er, the work of the unanimous will of a 
great nation, which knows its duties and 
its rights. ‘The Dynasty, which force had 
restored to the French people, was ro 
longer mace for it. The Bourbons would 
not associate themselves with either its 
sentiments or its manners. France has 
sought to separate itself from them. It 
has called for a deliverer. ‘The expecta- 
tion which had decided me et the greatest 
of sacrifices, had been disappointed. lam 
come, aud from the point where I have 
touched the shore, the love of my people 
has carried me tothe very bosom of my 
capital.—The first wish of my heart is to 
reward so much affection, by the mainte- 
nance of an honourable trangnillity. The 
re-establishment of the Imperial throne, 
was unecessary for the happiness of the 
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French. My sweetest thought is to render 
it, at the same time, useful to the security 
of the repose of hurope. Sufficient of 
glory has, in their turn rendered ij ustrious 
the standards of the several uations, The 
vicissitudes of fortune hove sufficiently 
made great reverses to succeed to greet 
successes. A mu h fiver erena is this day 
opened to Sovereigns, aud Lam the first to 
descend into it, After having presented to 
the world the spectacle of greet bottles, it 
wil, be much sweeter to kuow tn future no 
other rivality thon thet o the advintaces 
of peave, no other coutest then the holy 
coutest of the happiness of the prope, 
France is ple sed to procjwin, with 
ness, (his noble end of ail its wishes. Jeas 
lous of tis independence, the invarinble 
principle of tts poucs shell be the most 
absolute respect for the imdepeudence of 
Other nations. Uf such are, as | entertain 
the happy conticence, tie seuti- 
meuts o° your sty, the yeneral tran- 
quillity is secured jor long time; aud jus- 
tice, seated at the coufiues of the several 
states, will singly be suflicieat to guard 
their frontiers, 
“| seize with haste, &c. Ke. 
“ Paris, Apiil 4.” 


In most ploces his couriers have been 
stopped :—the anibassadors of the King of 
have refused to receive his orders 
and profount silence marks the disregard 
of the Sovereigus to his appiication. 

So far from meking any impression on 
the Allied potentates, they have declared 
their sentiments against him, in a mutual 
co.vention, of which, we annex the sub- 
stance. 

TREATY OF VIENNA. 

In the name of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity 

Their Majestics the Emperor of all the 
Russias, the Emperor of Austria, the King 
of Prussiv, and the King of the Unied 
Kingdom of Creat Britain, &c. considering 
the consequences which the mvasion of 
Fiauce, by Nopoleon Buonaparte, and 
the present si{uetion of that kingdom, may 
have with respect to the security of Hurope, 
have determined to apply to that im- 
portant circumstance, the priuciples con- 
secrated in the Treaty of Chanumout. 
They have therefore agreed, by a solemn 
Treaty, mutually signed by each of the 
‘our Powers, to renew the engagement 
to defeud the so happily restored order 
of things in Furope, against every attock, 
and to adopt the most effectual measures 
for fulfilling this engagemeut, and also 
to give it that necessary extension which 
existing circurmstances imperiously demand. 
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Art 1. The High Contracting Powers 
solemnly engage to unite the resources of 
their respective stotes, for the maintenance 
of the Treaty of Peace covcluded at Paris, 
on the 50th of May, 1814, as well as that 
of the Congress of Vienna—to carry into 
full effect the dispositions contained in 
these ‘Treaties—to defend them against 
every atiack, and especially against 
the projects of Napoieon Bonaparte. 
‘Vowards this eud they bind themselves, 
should the King of Vrance desire it, and in 
the spirit of the declaration issued on the 
13th of March, with common consent aud 
inutual agreement, to bring to justice all 
such as nay have already joined, or shall 
hereafter join the party of Napoleen, 
in order to compel him to relinquish 
his projects, and to render him in- 
capable in future of disturbing the 
tranquillity of Europe and the general 
peace, under the protection of which the 
rights, the freedom, and the independence 
of nations have been receutly established. 


2. Although so great and salutary an 
object does not Ciat the meaus des- 
tined to its attainment should be limited, 
and although the High Contracting Pow- 
ers have resolved to devote to this object 
all such resources as they can, ia their res- 
pective situetions, dispose of, — thes 
have nevertheless agreed, that every one of 
them shall constantly have in the field 
150,000 men complete, of whom, at least, 
one-tenth shall be cavalry, with a propor- 
tionate artillery (uot reckoning garrisons , 
aud to einploy them actively aud 
against the common enemy. 


3. The High Contracting Parties so- 
lemnly engage uot to lay down arms 
but im agreement with each other, uor 
until the object of the war, desiguated in the 
first article of the prescut ‘Treaty, shell 
have beeu attained; nor uutil Bonaparte 
shall be wholly and completely deprived 
of the power of exciting disturbances, and 
of renewing his attempts to obtain the 
supreme power in France. 

4. As the present Treaty principally re- 
lates to the present circumstances, the 
engagements in the Treaty of Chaumout, 
and particularly that contamed ta the six- 
teenth article, shall again recover their fwi 
force, as soon as the present object shall be 
attuined, 


5. Every thing relating to the command 
of the Allied armies, the maiutenance oj 
the same, &c. shall be regulated by a spe- 
cial couvention. 

6. The Uigh Contracting Parties shall 
have the right reciprocally to accredit with 
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the Generals, Commanders of their armies, 
Officers, who shall be allowed the liberty 
of corresponding with their goveruments, 
in order to inform them of the miiitary. 
events, and of all that relates to the opera- 
tions of the armies. 

7. The engagements entered into by 
the present Treaty, having for object to main- 
tain the general peace, the High Contrac- 
ting Powers agree to invite all the powers 
of Europe to accede to them. 

8. As the present Treaty is simply aud 
solely entered into with a view to support 
France, and every other invaded coun- 
try, against the attempts of Bonaparte and 
his adherents, his Most Christian Majesty 
shall be specially invited to accede hereto ; 
and in the event of his Majesty's claiming 
the force specified in articie 2nd, he shal 
make known what assistance his circum. 
stances enable him to contribute towards 
the object of the present Treaty. 

9. The preseut Treaty shall be ratified, 
and the ratific#‘igns exchanged within the 
period of one nouth, or sooner if possible. 

In testimony whereof the respective 
Plenipoteutiaries have signed and sealed 
the same. 


(L.S.) Count Rasumowsky. 
(L.S.) Couut Nrssetrope. 
(L.8.) Prince Mervernicn. 
(E.S.) Baron Wessensere. 
(L.8.) Prince Harvenpere. 
) 


At Vienna, the 25th of March, 1815. 


The Prince Regeut has added a Declara- 
tion, Importing, that, however, gratitied he 
might be ia seeing Louis XVID. on the 
throne, this treaty does not Lind him to 
that, but merely to the sappression of Buo- 
uaparte. The execution of this treaty will 
require = Britain alone is in the 
capacity to furuish that vecessary article, 

In fact, if we are rightly informed, Buos 
naparte bas met with another disappoint- 
mentat the French treasury: the cash in 
the public chests has been found far 
enough from superabundaut. 

suice his arrivel, Buonsparte affects to 
taik ci noihtug but Peace: he professes to 
be merety the Dove with the Qiive-branch 
in its mouth. It may be so; but here 
he is disappointed; fur nobody bes 
eves him! ‘There is searcely in all 
rope, a score of mortals so imbecile as te 
place the smailest coufidence in all his pro- 
testations. Such ts the efficacy of con- 
firmed immorstity and renown for lying !! 

‘That the Freuch army was disaffected 
to the King, because ne would not lead 
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them to plunder—we beg pardon, we 
mean—glory! we knew, from the first 
day of his Majesty's arrival: that the 
French nation was better disposed, ad- 
mitted of no doubt. We conceive, that 
at this moment, the rational part of the 
nation dread their present ruler ;—and 
foresee troubles. The public funds, which 
were above 806 under the King, are down 
at 57 under Napoleon. Will the army ad- 
here to him, when they find that plunder 
is removed to an uncertain distance ? 

The King of France has taken up his 
residence at Ghendt, for the preséut.— 
Troops, ammunition, and stores of all 
kinds, are amassing in Belgium, from all 
quarters ;—from England—trom Germauy 
—from Prussia—and they await others 
from Russia. Their number will be, pro- 
bably, full equal to that of the Allied 
Armies which formerly discomfited Napo- 
leon, who, on his side, has given notice of 
a conscription of more than two millions of 
men! besides his present troops, of which 
he reckons on more then four hundred 
thousand. These preparations speak for 
themselves. The danger is imminent, 
when such calls are so much as thaught of. 

In the mean while, the Bourboa Family, 
though taken unawares, were wot idle. 
The city of Bourdeaux, which was the 
first to mount the white cockade, attempted 
to resist, but had not power. Whether 
treason was previously in activity, is not 
certain. A few men did their duty : 
others betrayed their trust. We give 
place to a striking proof of honourable 
feeling. 


Proclamation of Monsieur Laince, President 
of the House of Representatives, §c. &c. 


In the name of the French nation, and as 
President of the House of Representatives, 
I hereby solemnly protest aguinst all ce- 
crees by which the oppressor of France 
= to order the dissolution of the 

ouses. 

1 consequently declare all proprietors 
dispensed from payiug contributions to the 
Agents of Napoleon Bonaparte, and all 
families exempted from supplying, by way 
of conscription, or other mode of recruit- 
ing, any number of men called for, for the 
service of the army. 

Since so disgraceful an attempt is made 
on the liberties of the French people ; it is 
their duty, individually, to maintain their 
rights. Their allegiance to Napoieon Bo- 
naparte has long since been dissolved, and 
being now bound by their affection and 
their oath to their Country and their King, 
they would cover themselves with infamy 
in the eyes of nations, and of posterity, 


were they to neglect such means as remain 
in their power, as individuals. History, in 
preserving an eternal gratitude to those 
men, who, ia all free countries, have de- 
clined giving assistance to tyranny, loads 
with contempt, the Citizens who so far 
forget the dignity of man, as to submit to 
its miserable ageuts. 

Under a persuasion that the French are 
thoroughly couvinced of their rights, | look 
upon it as my sacred duty to issue the pre- 
sent proclamation, which, in the name of 
my colleagues, and of the country of 
which they are representatives, shall be 
deposited with our records, and secured 
from the reach of the tyrant, that reference 
may be had to it, in case of need. 

(Signed) Lane. 
Bordeaux, the 28th of March, 1815. 


At Bourdeanx, was the Duchess of An- 
gouleme, the daughter of Louis XVI. who 
displayed a heroism, which should have 
marked her too patient parent : had he dis- 
charged his duty, as she has discharged 
her's; Frauce had never been that scene 
of blood, which it has been ever since the 
King's blood was shed. After having ex- 
hausted all her powers, she took leave with 
the following 


Farewell address of the Duchess of An- 
gouleme to the inhabitants of Bourdeaux :— 

“ Brave Bourdelais,Y our fidelity is well 
known to me; your devotion, unlimited, 
does not permit you to foresee any danger ; 
but my attachment for you, for every 
Frenchman, directs me to foresee it. My 
stay in your city being prolonged might 
aggravate circumstances, and bring down 
upon you the weight of vengeance. I 
have not the courage to behold French- 
men unhappy, and to be the cause of their 
misfortune. I leave you, brave Bordelais, 
deeply penetrated with the feelings you 
have expressed, end can assure you that 
they shall be faithfully transmitted tothe 
Kiug. Soon, with God's assistance, under 
happier auspices, you shal] witness my 
gratitude, and that of the Prince whom 
you love. 


(Signed) “ MARIE THERESA, 
“ Bordeaux, April 1, 1815.” 


The Duke of Augouleme who was at- 
tempting military operations inthe South 
of France, where Marseilles,—a city whose 
commerce was ruined by Nopoleon,—beld 
strongly to the Kings interest, with the 
provinces in general; but wereall unprovid- 
ed with every thing military, as the King 
had no euvemy to dread—the Duke was 
not more fortunate. After some attempis 
to gain ground, he was forsaken by the 
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troops, and his adherents capitulated for 
his embarkation to quit the country. 


Thus it appears that the army has for- 
saken the King to follow the standard of a 
Baudit. Among the most notorious in 
this career of infamy is Marshall Ney, 
who had promised the King to bring Buo- 
naparte to his feet in chains. That poste- 
rity may believe the fact of his treason, 
we annex his proclamation on joining the 
rebel army. 

The Marshal Prince of Moskwa to the Troops 
of his Government. 

Officers, Subaiterus, aud Soldiers—The 
cause of the Bourbons is lost for ever !— 
The legitimate dynasty which the Freuch 
nation bas avopted, re-ascends the throne : 
it ix to the Einperor Napoleou, our Sove- 
reign, that it alone belongs to rule over our 
fine country! Let the Bourbon nobility 
choose to exparate themseives once more, 
or let them consent to live in the midst of 
us, What matter is it to us? The sacred 
cause of liberty, aud of our independence, 
shall suffer no more from their baleful im- 
fluence. They have wishea to debase oar 
military glory ; but they are deceived : 
this glory is the fruit of labours tou noble, 
for us to be ever able to lose the remem- 
brance of it. 

Soldiers! The times are gone, when peo- 
ple were governed by strangling their 
rights ; liberty at length triumphs, and 
Napoteon, our august I.mperor, will-estab- 
lish it for ever. Henceforth let this fine 
cause be our's, and that of all Frenchmen! 
Let all the brave men whom | have the ho- 
nour to command be penetrated with this 
grand truth. 

Soldiers! I have often led you to vic- 
tory ; now I wish to lead you to that im- 
mortal phalanx which the Emperor Napo- 
leon conducts to Paris, and which will be 
there in a few days; and there our hopes 
and our happiness will be for ever realized, 
Vive Emporeur. 

Marshal of the Empire, 
(Si ) Prince of Moskwa. 
Lons-le-Saulnier, March 15, 1815 

This phenomenon in villany has given 
occasion to the following Jeu d' Esprit. 

A Frenchman's Oath, or Loyalty in Per- 
fection — 

Before he left Paris Ney swore to the King, 

That living or dead he Napoleon would bring ; 
$0 to prove both his word aud his loyalty pure, 
He brought him alive—crying “ Vive ? Em- 

In Italy blood has certainly been shed, 
between Murat, who is advancing north- 
ward, and the Austrian troops. 


Commercial Chronicle. 


STATE OF TRADE, 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, April 23, 1815. 


The Shipping Interest has lately been 
throwa into a kind of ferment by the 
mode in which it has been attempted to 
levy the Property ‘Tax. The owners of 
ships are charged with the profits made 
on cach vessel; by which means no deduc- 
tiou is allowed for losses on those which 
prove unfortunate: no balance is struck 
between less and gaia. The interest of 
the shipping owners extends into most 
branches of the community : even our 
uobies haye concerns in ships, and occa- 
sionally advance great capitals in their ad- 
ventures. The atfair is, therefore, likely 
to produce much sensation ; and possibly, 
that very sensation may lead to conse- 
quences with which the public at large 
will not be displeased. 

The shippmg of other countries was be- 
ginning to assume considerable activity; 
but the unsettled state of Politics, is likely 
to check their spirit. 

Awerican ships begin to make their ap- 
pearance in British ports; and it is most 
probable, that they will endeavour to re- 
cover their share of the carrying trade, on 
the coasts of Europe. It is to be hoped 
that European events will give them vo 
encouragement, notwithstruding the cheap- 
ness of Which they boast. 

Itis understood that the bounty on Svu- 
Gars stands thus: on refined 34s. and 
474 per cent. on that amount, making 
501. 8s. 13d. 

Drawback on British Plantation Sugar, 
in the same state in which it was imported, 
and bouuty ou refined ground, or powder- 
ed sugar 20s. per cwt. on bastards, or on 
refined loaf, broken, 20s. per ewt.; on 
refined loaf sugar, complete and whole, 
34s. per cwt. 

The demand for sagar in the refined 
market has been during the last week ou 
the alert: exportation has been so extensive 
that the stores may be said to have beea 
cleared: contracts are even entered ito 
for many weeks forward. Raw Sugars, 
however, are not in equal demand: those 
which must be consumed at home, rather 
hang on hand; at least, the market for 
them is very heavy. 

Corre also feels the benefit of very ex- 
tensive exportation. The stocks in the 
Docks are in consequence getting low: 
they are less by about 10,000 casks, and 
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17,9090 bags, than they were last year, at 
this time. ‘The market, however, is rather 
unsettled 5 one day beginning heavily, and 
ending briskly; the next, perhaps, begin- 
ning briskly, and ending heavily. ‘The 
business by private contract, as weil as by 
public sale, being very extensive, yet the 
prices very fluctuating. 

There is but a limited portion of business 
doing in Corroy: for if there be little to 
sell, of course, there is hittle to buy; and 
it is certain, that, the dealers go all over 
the market, and pick up smaller quanti- 
tics of certain sorts, than they formerly 
would have condescended to look at. The 
demand for exportation continues unabat- 
ed; and the most ordinary qualities find 
purchasers. Speculation is out of the 
question, under present circumstances ; as 
every day may be expected to bring ina 
supply. 

Navat Srores are he'd back for higher 
prices. Rough Turpentine is expected m 
from America: but this is not ceriaio.— 
The same uncertainty prevai's in other ar- 
ticles ; and the price with the demand fluc- 
tuates according to private opinion ; and 
not according to any fixed pablic feeling. 

Rum has beea exceedingly heavy :— 
Brandy has experienced great fluctuation : 
Geneva, on the whole, a shade lower, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Essex.—The weather proving so fine 
through the principal part of this mouth, 
large quantities of manure have beeu laid 
oa the ground for the spring crops, and the 
sowiag is nearly completed. ‘The teader 
lands wrought well, while the strong soi's 
were ina cold state, and not so pleasant 
for the reception of the seed. Beaus are 
considered to be full plants, peas not quite 
so good. The late frosts have prevented 
the wheats re-assuming the fine color the) 
exhibited some time ago, and the looked 
for alteration cannot take place till some 
warm weather ensue. The easly drijted 
oats make a great show, and the barlevs in 
some places afford as good prospect. 
Clovers are getting forward, although the 
plants are somewhat defective. Tares pro- 
mise a good supply, either for seed or sow- 
ing, ‘The meat markets in the country, 
continue pretty steady. All lean stock ts 
in a small degree advanced ia price. Small 
pigs in much request. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The early part of the Month efforded 
the most sanguine prospect of a kind and 
genial spring, which dias been much 
checked by severe frosts about the middle, 
together with coid rains towards the close 


of the month. The wheet looks well; 
and bids fair for an abundant crop The 
Spring-tillage, is a// covered in; and much 
of it is now above ground. Grain of 
every description declines in price, from 
the quantity in hand. Live stock“of all 
kinds are in request; and on the advance. 
The wool-trade is dull, aud on the decline ; 
owing to the present aspect of affairs ;— 
which have cast a gloom over every thing. 
Nothing has had such a tendency to pro- 
duce this effect, as that most odious impost 
—the Property-tax, which is rendered still 
more obuoxious, by the mode in which the 
same is collected. 


LIFERARY PANORAMA. 
Page 119, line 16, for “ twenty fathom”—read 
seventy fathom. 
Line 19, for mire, read mine. 

A Correspondent, T. P. who enquires con- 
cerning the remedy for cancer, is respectfully 
informed that the article was translated frou 
a Foreign Journal, (French, we believe,) in 
which no further elucidation was given. 


Backrupts and Certificates, in the order of 

their dates, with the Attornies. 
BANKRUPTSs — Varch 14. 

Bluck Edward, Brockton, Shropshire, miller, 
Sel Bigg, Southampton Buildings, Chan- 
cevy-lane. 

Barker C. Hangingshaw, Lancashire, cotton 
manufacturer, Blakelock, Serjeant’s Inn, 

Blenkin W. Kingston upon Hull, grocer. Sele, 
Roper and Co. Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn, 

Blacklidge E. Eccleston, Lancashire, cotton 
manufacturer, Sols, Bleasdale and Co. New 
Inu 

Fryatt W. Horusey, Middlesex, innkeeper. Sod. 
Castle, Cursitor street,Chancery-lane, 

Greaves J. Pinner’s Hall, Broad-street, mer- 
chant. Sods, Taylorand Co. Great James. 
street, Bedford Row. 

Holderness W. Thurlby, Lincolnshire, farmer. 
Sol, Gaskell, Holborn-court, Gray’s lon. 
Lewis and Aplin, Worcester, liven drapers: 

Nels. Cardales and Co. Gray's Inn, 

M‘Millan J, Blackburn, Lancashire, linen 
draper. Sols, Milne and Co. Temple. 

Miller J. Carlisle, dealer in horses. Sols. 
Bleasd le and Co. New Inn. 

Raven John, Litcham, Norfolk, corn merchant. 
Sols. Bleasdale and Co. New Inn. 

Townsend S Gough Square, Pleet-street, jewel 
ley. Nol. Towers, Castle-street, Falcon-sq. 

Tongue W. Birmingham, jeweller, Sols. 
saxter and Co. Purwival’s lon, 

Walker J. Worcester, plumber, Sols. Edmunds 
and Co. Chancery-lane 

Ward J. Beccles, Suffolk, merchant. Sods. 
Debary and Co Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn 

CERTIFICATIS, April 4. 
R. Fleming, of York street, Westminster, 
carpenter.—W. Fisher, late of Caldicot, Bed. 
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ford, but now of Datchworth, Hertford, dealer 

in horses. E Buoroidge tte of George-street, 

Misertes, London, merchant, J. Walters, of 

Studnam, Hertford, farmer, Do Stables, of 

Drury-lane, Middlesex, iron founder, 

Rudnick, late of Dantzic, but now -fthe Circus, 

Minories, Loudon, wrerehant. J. Monkhove., 

of Nicholas lane, Lombard street, flee 

ler A Althans, of Union-court, 

Tower Hill, Loudon, corn factor. J. Shuttle 

worth, of Copthall-court, Londen, merchant 

RAS KRUPTOIFS SUPERSEDED, Harch 19. 
Belobo Ely hy Liverpoot, merchant 
Baruby Robert, Kingsten-upon-Hull, bl ck 

beer menufacturer. 

Mainwariog Wiliam, Mamwairing G. B. and 
Ciratteris of Cornhill, baukers. 

UANKRUPTS. 

Bailey J. Lavenham, Suffolk, carpenter. Sol 
Selby, Charles-strect, Northampton-squar 

Candy Ston Easton, Some set, baker, Sods. 
King and Co. Bedford Row 

CosterC Wendover, Buckingham, grocer Sols 
Messys. Gregson, Angel Court, Throgmor 
ton-street 

Cummiog aud Swonnell, Little Easteheap, 
Londou, dealers. Wailer ane 
Co Spitat-square. 

Dobshuu jua. arlington, Derham, linen 
manufac wer. Sols. Messrs. Bervidge, Hat- 
ton Gardena. 

Elkins © J. London, hatter. 
Stap| Inu. 

Greaves A Queen-street, Cheanside, merchant. 
Soly Weston and Co Feuchureh- street, 
Gill S. Huuter-strect, Kat road, Southwark, 

dealer iorses. S Benton, rect, 

Southwark. 

Harriss G. Bristol, cotton and worsted ma- 
nufacturer. Sols, Lambert and Co. Gray's 
Tun square. 

Hilhage Manchester, innkeeper 
Wilus ond Co) Warnfora « vurt 
Hawes W. Gloucester place, Newington, coc! 
merchant. Puroival’s ton. 
Lee and Teal, Tower Koyal, London, eallen 

derers Sol. Hurst, Lawrence-lan 

Martin & Taylor, Bow line, Loudou, brokers 
Nol. Lee, Three Crown-square, Southwark. 

Passinan Basinghasl-street, meschant, Sc’s 
Oakiey anu Co, Aiartin’s liane, Cannou-st 

Smith & Lindop, Liverpool, merchants. Sc/ 
Windle, Johu-street, beatord Row. 

Syer K. High-street, Poplar, Middlesex, timber 
merehaut. Strattou & Co, Shoreditch 

Waugh J. St. Martin’s-ie-Grand, London, 
chivaman. Sol. Lindsay, St. 
Southwark. 

Weatherley —essrs. Alnwick, Northumberland, 
common brewers. Sods, Mouusey and Co. 
Stapie Inn. : 

8, 

G. Cox, late of Wood-street, Loudon, factor 
—J. Fair, of Aldersgate-street, London, mer 
chant —J homas Wingate, of Market Raisin, 
Linculu, linen-draper—J. Hague, of Narrow 
¢treet, Limehouse, Middlesex, wine merchant. 


Sol. Chester, 


Sols 
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— Henry Watson, of Weymouth Mews, Mary- 

lebone, Middlesex, coach maker—J. Prowell, 

ofthe Exchange, London, coal factor — 

T. Beale, of Little Sneatoa, York, weld mer- 

chant. — T. Wheatley, of Stockwell-street, 

Greenwich, Keot, liveryman —I. Cooke, of 

Cheltenham, upholsterer.—Edward Lowe, of 

“nvewshury, wharfinger —W. English, Lewes, 

Sussex, cutier. 

Murch 2). 

Bolshaw J. Liverpool, plumber aud glazier. 
Nol. Blickstuck and Co, Temple. 

Dole J. Carburtou street, St. Marylebone, 
Middlesex, builder. Sod. Saunders, Char- 
lotte st. Fitzroy-square. 

Edwards J. Kaighton, Radnor, draper. 
Milne aud Co. Temple. 

Fletchor Sie W A’ Kat. London, merehant 
Sols Parnther and Co. London-street, Pen- 
church street. 

Gibie J. Cavendish, Saffolk, farmer, Sc? 
Abbott, Abchurch-yard, Lombard-street. 


Sols. 


Hyne N. Plymouth, money serivener. Sole. 
Darke and Co. Bedtord-row. 
Haughton J. Liverpool, merchant. 'Sole 


Blackstock aud Co. King’s Bench Walk. 

Hodge Exeter, miller. Sols. Lamb and 
Co. Prinecs street, Bank 

Levy A M. Lemon-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
Middlesex, merchant. So/. Nind, Throg- 

Lay JS. Colchester, Essex, innkeeper, 
Cutting, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Marriott Messrs, Rochdale, Lancaster, cotton 
spinners, Sel. Hurd, Temple. 

Martin J. Sussex, shopkeeper. Sols. 
Paliner and Co Becaferd Row 

Polmer RO Epsom, Surrey, wine and brandy 
morehoot S ode Rogers and Sov, Manchester 
bytidmgs, Westiniester, 

Prenties Shebbington, Backingham, dealer 
and chapman. Souls. Shepuard and Co. Bed 
ford Row. 

Sanders Fleet-street, wholesale perfumer. 
» dy Evitt & Co. Haydon Squ re, Minories 

Shaw T. Rateliff Highway, Middlesex, pro- 

Sel. Woolfe, Basinghall 


Sol. 


vision merchant. 
strect, 

Siwith and Lawrence, Gun-street, Spitalfields, 
Middleces, sik weavers James, Buck- 
lersbury 

Wright C. 


Dowgate-hill, London, wine mer- 

chart. Neds. Wiltshire and Co. Oid Broad 
street 

Waits W. Reyston, Hertford, innkeeper. Sol. 
Allen, Cliflora’s Lan. 

Worthingtou S jun, Liverpool, corn merchant. 
Sel. Keightley, and Grifith aud Hinde, 
Live: pool 

West J. W. Feversham, Keat, carpenter. Sols. 
Collett and Co. Chancery-laue, 

certiFicates, dprd 1}. 

W. Kenneriey, of Hulin's Chapel, Chester, 
mercer —H. Swithers aud J. H. Suiithers, late 
of New Bridge-sticet, London, and of Oxford 
Street, Middicsex, brokers —G. Wilsmore, of 
Newgate-street, Loudon, lmwen-draper. — J. 
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Tuck, formerly of Croydon, Surrey, brewer. 
—A. F. Kemp, of Austin-iriars, London, mer- 
ehaut. 

Bankrupts March 25. 


Abel M Bungay, Suffolk, banker. Sols, Long- 
dill and Co, Gray's tan square. 

Brune and Jordan, Bary court, St Mary Axe, 
merchants Sd. Eieke, Pinner’s Hail. 

Bentley R. White Horse Yard, Drury lane, 
woollen draper. Scls Holt and Co. Thread- 
needle-street. 

Copple E Appleton within Farnworth, watch 
maker. Shephard aud Co. Bedford Row. 

Goakman B. R- Priuces street, Spitalfields, 
priuter. So/, Coates, Paul-st. Finsbury-sq. 

Evaus H. Newport, Monmouth, maltster. So/. 
Platt, New Boswel Court, Lincola’s Inn. 

Eagle and Baruard, Glocester-ierrace, New 
Road, Whitechapel, aud of Coventry, suap 
manufacturers. Sols. Vandercom and Co 
Bush lane, 

Gibb James, Harrington, soft soap mannfac- 
turer. Sols. Cooper and Co, Southampton 
Buildings. 

Howard J Basselleg, Monmouth, horse dealer. 
Sel. Platt New Boswell Court. 

Johuson P. North Sunderland, cornfactor. 
Sols. Mownsey and Co, Staple Inn. 

Lotan John, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, 
stable keeper Scl. Luekett, Wilson-street. 

Noyes J. Pewsey, Wilts, cual merchant. Sols. 
Bishop aud Co. Sise-lane. 

Pierce William, High Holborn, wax chandler. 
Sol. Finney, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

Pearce J. Bungay, Suffolk, grocer. Suls. 
Longdill and Co. Gray's ion square. 

Paery John, Worcester, hosier Sol. Platt, 
New Boswell Court, Lincoln's Inn. 

Pearce Juhn, Hormngsham, Wilts, farmer. 
Scls. Aldridge nd Co. Lincoln's Inn. 

Robinson Messrs Frecman’s Court, Cornhill, 
merchants. Sols. Crowder and Cu, Frede- 
vick’s place, Old Jewry. 

Rattray John, Chelsea, Middlesex, baker. Sol, 
Ross, Clifford's Lon 

Rushton A. Birmingham, coach maker. Sol. 
Hurd, King’s Beuch Walk, Temple. 

Row! ud C. Liverpool, innkeeper. Sol. Wheeler 
Liverpool. 

Roberts John, Gower’s-walk, Whitechapel, 
sugar refiner. Sol. Buckle, Broad-street 
Smyth J. Maidstone, Kent, coal merchant. Sol. 

Nelson, Palsgrave place, Temple Bar. 

Stanley J Rochester, coal merchant. Sol. 
Nelson, Palsgrave-place, Temple Bar, 

Vigne Peter, Bath, jeweller. Scls. Rowland 
aud Co. Gray's place. 

Wheelhouse John, Wigan, cotton manufac- 
turer. Sol Gaskell, Wigan. 

West Wm. Feversham, Kent, carpenter, Sols. 
Collett and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Waddington H. Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
merchant. Sols. Wadesun and Co. Austin 
Friars. 

BANKRUPTSs.— March 23 

Burscough T. jun. Walton-le-dale, Lancaster, 
dealer. Sol. Brumell, Aldersgate street. 


Grantham Francis, Boston, Lincoln, butcher, 
Scls. Lodington and Co. Secondaries Office, 
Temple. 

Garland, Magnus, & Benjamin, Bunhill Row, 
merchants. Sol, Bennett, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Hall Timothy, Adderbury East, Oxford, coal 
merchant. Sol. Lowes and Co. Temple. 

Hughes D. Knightsbridge, watchmaker. Sol. 
Darke and Co. Princes-street, Bedford Row. 

Lewis Charles, High Holborn, toy waker. Sol, 
Dickinson, Verulam Buildings. 

Manby Messrs. Woodbridge, Suffolk, millers. 
Sols. Edwards and Co. Bloomsbury-square 
Nicholson J. Berkeley street, Clerkenwell, 
cotton spinner. So/. Wilde, Warwick-sq. 
Nash Wm. St Mary Axe, London, tea dealer. 
Sols Alliston and Co. Freemau’s Court. 
Price John, Stanton, St. John’s, Oxford, baker, 

Sol, Constable, Symond’s Inn. 

Page Wm. Walton, Sutiulk, victualler. Sod. 
Bromley, Holborn Court, Gray's Inn. 

Spikins J. Boston, timber merchant. Sol, 
Wilson, Greville street, Hatton Garden. 

Smith Richard, Prittlewell, Essex, dealer. Sol, 
Nelson, Palsgrave-place, Temple Bar. 


certiFicates, April 18, 


J. Cowing, of Bedford Court, Bedford-street, 
Covent Garden, Middlesex, woollen draper — 
Edward Hill and C. Hill, of Union-row, Lite 
Tower Hill, London, cornfactors. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—April 1st. 

Cridland Joseph, sen. Leicester, hosier. 

= H. T. Princes-street, Lambeth, Surrey, 

yer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Arnot D.T. Holt, Wilts, dealer. Sols. Frowd 
and Co. Serle-street, Lincoln's Inv. 

Clare J. Norfolk- place, Southwark, broker. Sof. 
Peter, Palsgrave-place, Temple. 

Hannington C. M. Primrose-hill, Salisbury. 
square, stationer. Sol. Shearman, Hart-st. 
Bloomsbury 

Hesse G Commercial Sale Rooms, London, 
sugar broker. Sols. Holt and Co. Thread- 
needle-street. 

Johnson W. Leeds, Yorkshire, innkeeper. Sol. 
Battye, Chancery-lane. 

P re W. Hackney, Middlesex, drapery. Sols. 
Bourdillon aud Co Little Friday-street. 

Roberts, Wangameen, & Ryall, Gower’sWalk, 
Whitechapel, sugar refiners. Sol. Woods, 
New Corn Exchange, Mark-lane. 

Rothwell T. Fosdyke, Lincoln, wiae merchant. 
Sel. Wilson, Greville-street, 

Russell aud Gavin, Great Eastcheap, London, 

provision brokers Sols. Knight and Co, 
Castle-st. Faleon-sq. 

Stringre Pris. Middlesex, school - 
mistress. Sol. Gray, T lace, Kin 
land Road. Fyson-place, ss 

Ward Wm. Hampstead, Middlesex, cheese- 
monger S-ds. Richardson and Co, Bury- 
street, St. James's. 

Young and Brockhurst, Wappi 
sail makers, Sols, Dubley ced Co. 
lane, 
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CERTIFICATES, April 22. 

T. Hughes, late of Cross, Compton Bishop, 
Somerset, dealer in lapis calaminaris —J. Elder, 
fate of Alnwick, Northumberland, merchant. 
—J. Hale, of Bristol, carpenter —W. Bowdier, 
of the Old ’Change, London, warekouseman. 
—J. Lister, of Netherton, Aldmondbury, 
Yorkshire, merchant.—C. Coleman, of Gosweil 
strect-road, Middlesex, scavenger.—W. Spur- 
den, of London-street, London, merchant.—S. 
Hall, of Halesowen, Salop, linen draper—R. 
Barnsdall, of Sawley-field, Derby, boat builder. 
—T. May, of Shepperton, Middlesex, shop- 
keeper— W. F. Duncalfe, of Robin Hood- 
court, Bow-lane, London, carpenter.— W. 
Rainsford, of High-street, Southwark, linen 
draper—J. T. Von Hein, of Hamburgh, and 
of Camemile-street, London, merchant —C. 
Robinson, of Red Lion-street, Holborn, haber 
dasher. 

BANKRUPTS.— 4 pril 4. 

Coxe P. Throgmorton-street, auctioneer. Sols. 
Bleasdale nad Co. Hattou Couit, Thread- 
needle street. 

Deschamps J. A. Howard’s-place, Clerkenwell, 
engine turner, Sol. Blacktow, Frith-street: 

Adsbell, Chapple, and Isbell, of Millbay, Stone- 
house, Devon, builders, Sols. Darke and 
Co. Princes-street, Bedford Row. 

Laycock Messrs. Bradford, York, dealers in 
spirits. Sols. Kniglt and Co. Castle-street, 
Falcon square. 

Nix W. of the Royal Exchange and Rood lane, 
London, pateut medicine vender. Sol. Hum- 
phreys, Fokenhouse yard 

Plumpton F. Nicol’s square, London, calen- 
derer. Sol. Jackson, Hatton Garden. 

Tye and Pearce, Little Eastcheap, London, 
provisiommerchants. Sols. Blunt and Co. 
Old Bethlem. 

Tye T. Little Eastcheap, cheesemonger. Sols. 
Tomlinsons and Co. Copthall Court. 

Watts W. Bitteswell, Leicester, dealer Sols. 
Sherwin aud Co, Great James-street, Bedford 


Row. 

CERTIFICATES, April 25. 

J. Palmer, of Croydon, Surrey, lace manu- 
facturer —J. Beuthin, of Cateaton-street, Lon- 
don, coal merchant.—J, Johnston, of Paradise- 
street, St. Marylebone, Middlesex, slater —S. 
R. Brothers, of Birmingham, gilt toy manu- 
facturer.—S. Dunsford, late of Honiton, De- 
von, coal merchant.—J. King, of Gosport, 
Southampton, tinplate worker. — G. Ker, of 
€rooked-lane, Londen, tallow chandler.—J. 
Fitch, of King-street, Golden square, wine 
merchant.—T. Stammeyrs, of Sudbury, Suffolk, 
and J. Stamwmers, Foxearth, Essex, merehants, 
—A. Sanderson, late of Narrpw street, Lime- 
house, Middlesex, coa! merchant —E. Juxon 
and C. Juxon, of Birmingham, brass founders. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED— 4 pril Sth. 
Morris T. Great Tower-street, Londen, wine 
and spirit merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Ames D. jun. Thorpe, Norwich, paper and rag 
merchant. Sols. Poole and Co. Gray’s Inn 


square, 
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Abel C. Halesworth, Suffulk, surgeon. Sod. 
Pugh, Bernard-street. 

Burtenshaw J. Aiboun, Sussex, miller. Scls. 
Russen aud Co. Crown-court, Aldersgote-st. 

Brooke N. Little Russel-street, Drury-lane, 
shoemaker, Sols. Mayhew and Co. Symond’s 
Inn. 

Brandon W. Kent-street, St. George the Martyr, 
Surrey, hoop aud broom maker. Sol. Fowler, 
Clement's Inn. 

Boniface T. Havant, Southampton, chandler, 
Sol. Clark, Southampton Buildings. 

Booth J. Curtain Road, Shoreditch, carpen- 
ter, Sols. Setree aud Co. Austin Friars. 

Castell G. Eton, Backingham, grocer. Nols. 
Few & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 

Crowley J. St. James's street, Westminster, 
tavern keeper.  No/s. Richardson and Co. 
Bary-st. St. James’s. 

Guerney T. Stanhope-street, Clare Market, coal 
merchant. Williams, Red Lion-street, 

House Wm. Cleveland-street, Fitzvoy-square 
evach maker. Sol. Vinceut, Bedford-square. 

Kelly James, Windiniil-street, Finsbury-square, 
merchant. Sols, Mayhew & Price, Symond’s 
lun. 

Lane T. Godalming, Surrey, butcher. Sod. 
Harvey, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane. 

Morris E. Newton, Moutgomery, woollen and 
and linen draper. Sols, Presland and Co. 
Brouswick-square. 

Mills R. Goswell-street, St. Luke’s, bedstead 
maker. Sols. Jones and Co. Lord Mayor's 
Court Office, Royal Exchange. 

Morton J. Strand, printer. Nol. Sparkes, Queen’s 
Buildings, Brompton. 

Payne T. Hollay, Middlesex, victuaHer. Sole. 
Wadeson and Co. Austin Friars. 

Slade W. St. Johu’'s-street, Brick-lane, baker. 
Sol. Howell, Symond’s fun. 

Sharp Messrs. Romsey, Southamptou, cabinet 
makers. Sol, Wilks, Finsbury place. 

Stevens and Woodcock, Brighthelustone, Sus- 
sex, Stationers. Sol. Wood, Castle-court, 
Budge-vow. 

Williams W. Meinke, Carmar- 
then, shopkeeper. Sols. Bleasdale and Ce, 
New Inu. 

Woodward Messrs. Honduras Wharf, Bank- 
side, Survey, merchants. Sols. Egan 
Co. Essex-steeet, Strand. 


29. 


W. Farrer, of Oxford-street, St. Marylebone, 
Middlesex, coufectionaer. — J. Mytton and P, 
G, Mytton, of Welshpool, Montgomery, bank- 
ers.—W, H. Butler, of the Commercial Road, 
Middlesex, watchma':er.—W. Miuship, of Don- 
caster, York, bookseiicr.—S. Pittard, of South- 
amptou, shoemaker. — E. Wootten, late of 
Madeley, Salop, butcher—J. P. Woolley, of 
Waltham Green, Middlesex, brewer. —J. Powel, 
of Southampton Buildings, Holborn, Middle- 
sex, tailor —W. Broadbent, of Kingston upon 
Hull, merchant —H. Newman, of Knowl Hill, 
Wargrave, Berke, shopkeeper —.: Green, of 
Sheffield, cabinet maker.—\V. Crabb, of Lisle- 
street, Leicester-square, Middlesex, dealer. 
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PRICES CURRENT, 4pr. 21, 1815. 


American pot-ash, perewt. 3. 10 to3 1 
Ditto 3 15 
1 


Brandy, Cogniac,bord gal. 0 
Camphire, refined Ib. 0 
Ditto unrefined .. ewt.15 
Cochineal, gorb. bond. ib. 2 
Ditto, East-Jndia .... 0 
Cofivce, tine bond... .ewt. 5 
Ditto ordinary ...... 3 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, tb 0 


0 
0 
6 9 
6 0 
0 
0 
& 6 
40 
6 0 
2 1 
Ditto Jamaica... 0 0 0 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 0 0 
Ditto East-India 0 1 
~ Currants, Zant....ewt.. 413° 0 
Elephants’ Tecth ...... 27 0 O 33 
— Scrivelloes 18 0 0 98 
Flax, Riga........ton % 0 0 48 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 76 0 0 7 
Galls, Turkey ....cwt. 15 0 0 16 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 3 1b 0 
Ditto, English .... 012 6 O14 
Guin 8 0 0 12 0 
Hemp, Riga,...... ton 63.0 060 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 54 0 09 59 0 
Indigo, Caraceas .. Ib. OT! O 0 12 
Ditto East-India.... 0 7 6 Olt 
Tron, British bars .. ton 1410 0 0 
DittoSwedishe.c.n.p. 23:10 0 0 
Ditto Norway ...... 14 0 0 16 10 
Lead in pigs ...... fod 27 0 0 2S 0 
Ditto red ...... ton 29 0 30 
Lead white ...... ton 44. 0 0 
Logwood chips .... ton 14 0 15 


Madder, Dutcheropjewt. 5 
Mahogany ........ 
Oil, Vucea..24 gal jar 18 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 69 
Dittowhale ........ 40 
Ditto Flovence,4 chest 2 1 
Pitch, Stockholm ..cwt. 0 1 
Raisins, bloom....ewt. 5 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Salt petre, East-India,ewt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib 
Silk, raw, .. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 
Ditto—————-, yellow 


Bewwen ooo 


Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 13 18 
Tin in blocks......ewt. 0 Oo 6 
Tobacco, Maryland, |b. 0 0 6+ 0 
Ditto Virginia ...... 0 1 2 i 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 10° 0 0 
Whale-fins (Green|) ton 82 0 0 0 
Wine : 
Red Port, bond pipe.. 47 0 0 50 0 
Ditto Lisbon.......... 55 0 0 60 0 
Ditto Madeira........ 30 0 0 50 0 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 32 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Caleavella.....2 0 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Sherry...... butt 45 6 0 65 0 
Ditto Mountain ..,... 28 0 0 33 0 
Ditto Claret,.....hogs 20 0 0 70 0 
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Navigable Canal Provertu, Dock Stockh, 
Fire-Ofice Snares, ve. Apr. 24. 


Birmingham .... Div 202.. 690 — 695 — 
Chesterfield) .... Liv. 6/..... 100 — — — 
Chelmar and Blackwater.... 89 — 
Ellesinere and Chester Div. 4). 83 ~— — — 
Grand Surry 98010 — — 
Huddersfield .............. 1410 — — 
Keanett and Avon 2010 20 
Ditto (new) 17 
Lancaster ...... Div 1910 — — 
Leeds and Liverpool Div. 82 208 — — — 
Old Uvion ....Div 400... — 133 — 
liv 4090 10 — — 
Shronshive ...... Div 4/.... — — 
Stroudwater ........ —— 
Swancea .... Div. — 
Thames an! Medway .....- 9 — 20 — 


Trent and Mersey .. Div 5511200 — — 
Warwick & Birming. .. 0... 270—— — 
Worcester and Birmingham... 40 — — 


hicek 
Bast £7..6. 182 — - 
Div 5) .... S6— 84 
West India ....Div @2.... — — 
Road. 


Highgate Archway 5°l.sh... 9 0 —— 
Tasurance 


County .... 1001. 8h. 10). pd. 25 — 
Eagle 501. sh. 5). pd... 
Div. Gl. 109 — 


Globe 
Imperial 500 sh. pd. .... 49 
Royal Exchange 25S — 
Union Five and Life 1001, sh. ? 21 
Waler Werks 
Div. 12 12 5 — — 
East Londen .... Dw. 2h... 65 —— 
Grand 34— 3b — 
Lambeth Div. 401.9909 — — — 
Manchester aud Salford .... 34 — 40 — 
lortsmouth & F rlingtun.... 21—- —— 
West Middlesex (Old) ...... 27 —— 
Bridges. 
Strand 100]. sh. all 2h — O— 
Southwark Bridge(Diset.).... 6 0 7T— 


Literary lust:tutions, 


London 75 sa. sh. —— 
Russell 25 ps. ITS 
Surry JO gs. 13 


34 


A 
A 
A 
4 
A 
A 
4 
A 
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} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
0 | 
0 | 
a | 
| 
0 | 
0 
4 
0 Rirm clyat 10001 sh. 1001 pad 
0} 
q 0 | 
6 | 
3 
9 
0 0 | 
0 | 
0 
0) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 I 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


|by Leslie's 

921429 2 | Baromet. 

Mar.21 | 50 | 58 | 50 | 29,7026 Fair 

22 | 50 | 58 | 50 Stormy 
23 | 51 | 50 | 42 925 |1L Stormy 
24] 47 | 54) 5 940 |12 Stormy 
25 50 | 53 | 40 y38 Fair 
26 | 43 | 50 | 49 478 |14 Stormy 
27 | 50 | 55 | 55 92 Stormy 
28 55 | 56 | 49 975 Pair 
29 | 50 | 690 | 59 398} 40 Pair 
30 | 47 | 55 | 49 999 34 Cloudy 


99155 Fair 
68 75 Vair 
60 Fair 
9057 Fair 
392 62 Fair 
44158 | 44 30,28 60 Fair 
320 65 Fair 
Fair 
50 | 60 | 49 29,98 Pair 
9149 60 | 40 396 Fair 
10 | 49 | 58 | 52 96} O Rain 
| 50 62) 54 94 61 Fair 
12 | 63 | 50 54 Cloudy 
13 | 50 | 56 | 44 0 Th, Rr. 
14 40} 45 | 39 572 40 Sit. Ra 
15 38 | 44 | 40 | 30,13 37 Cloudy 
16 | 4° 45 | 39 915 50 Pair 
39 | 52) 41 46 Fair 
18 | 42 |] 53 | 42 38 48 Fair 
45 | Fair 
20 |45 | 55 41 | 29,82 (41 Cioudy 


Apr. 


London Premiums of Insurance, 


At 15s. 9d. toll. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, and Falmouth, 

At 15s. 9d. Yormouth, Hull, aud Newcastle 

At lg. to aq Deblia, Cork, Waterford, 
Newry, Bristol, ‘Che ster, aud Liverpool. 

At France ; 

Atl g. Gottenburgh. Home 

At 4 gs. Madeira, ret. 2/.2*. Home 8 gs. 

At East-India, Comp. ships. 

At 5 as. Gibraltar, returns 24; Cadiz, Lisbon, 
Oporto; Home the same, ret. 2 gv. for convoy. 

At 5 ys. Leeward Islands, with convoy, re- 
turns 2 gs. 

Cape of Good Hope, Africa, Malaga, 5 gs.r.2 gs. 
Home the same 

At 10 ys. Western Isles, home l0qgs 

At 5 gs. Jamaica, with convoy ; return 2} 
Home 8 gs. ret. 4 as. 

At 6 gs. Brazils, home 5 qs. 

At 8 to 10 qs. East-tndies, out and home. 

Malta, Sicily, &c. 8 gs. ret. 2. 

At 8 gs. Honduras, ret. 4, 

At 5 qs. Canada, Newfoundland, ret. 24 
Home ret. 

St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. Stockholm, 
14 gs. Home 00 gs 

At 25 gs. Southern Whale Fishery out and 
home, 


LONDON VARKETS. 


1815. WHEAT. 
Mar. 25 ..10,743 quarters average 665113d 
April 1 Gls QA 

Fl LOU 


Mar. 24 .. 21,914 Sacks, average 64s 00d 


LOT ATOLS, 
Kidney...... 5 0 0| Ox Nobles... 3 100 


Champions .. 4 0 0] Apple...... 4100 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 23 Od to 3s 6d 
MEAT. 


Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal. 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 


Mar 27... 5 10] 0/7 617 910 0 
Apr 4 8 8{7 010 0 
Ma. O16 617.008 € 
244..6 0!6 017 617 O19 6 


SUGAR. 

Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 136s 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 150s 
Powder, ordinary, 9 te 


COTTON TWIST. 
Mar. 21. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 44. 
No. 120 &s, 8d. 
2d quality, No 40 3s. 


Discount—!2} to 15 per ceut. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald advance. 
Sunderland. Newrastle. 

Mar. 27. .. 49% Od to 60 0 | 468 9d to 57 6 
Apr. 4... 44s Gd 000° 40s 0d 52 6 
id 42 0. 38s Od 50 6 
18. .. 46s Od 48 0 40s Od 540 
LEATHER. 

Butts, 50 to 56lb. 21d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 21d | 45tb per doz. 36s 
Crop hides for cut, 22d | Ditto 50 to 70... 5és 
Flat Ordinary .. 20d | Seals, Large.... 9% 
Soap; yellow, 90s,; mottled 160s; curd 104s. 
per doz. 13s. 6d. woulds Ts. 6d. 


Course of Lexchang e 


Bilboa Pal. rmo, per oz. 1304, 
Amsterdam, us. 30.6] Leghora 572 
Ditto at sight 30 | Genoa 524 
Rotterdam 9-5 | Venice, 21-09 
Hamb, us. 2 28-2 | Naples 46! 
Altona us. 2 28.3] Lisbon a1 
Paris, 1 20 Oporto 
Ditto, 2 us, 204) Dublin 92 
Madrid 43 Cork 
Cadiz, 43 
Agio Bank of He Nand, > per cent. 
HAY and STRAW.—ar 
Hay Straw. Clover 
Mar.28..5 5 118 610 6 
Apl. 4..5 5 200 610 6 
*5 | 200 | 
18..510 of 220 | 7 
10-0]; LIB Def 
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o 20th Aprin, 
22 2 | 60 504 | — —| | 58) — | — Id | 4d | 60; 
23 do 591 2 | 50 82 895 | — 34 | — par | Id | 59! 
24, — Good Priday | | | 
27; 92 | | | — — | 2p] tp | 58; 
— 56} 572 6; 75; 8&8 | — [148 om — {122 — | 2p} id 
20) — 57; | 562 | — 553, — 2p | id 
30) — [562 | 71 | — 872; —— | — — — Ip] 2d) 575 
Apr. 
3] — |574 2] 58 562 | — 88 | — —— | — 3d | Sd 
a} | [754 —- |—| — |—|—| par] tp | 52 
— | — | — | —| —| 2p | 3p] 57: 
6| — sett} 5733 | — | 37.16 | —| — | 20 | 2p | 
7/225 § {733 | — |14 7-16 | 57!) — |—|—| 3p| 4p] 58 
— 56 i73 | — |—|]—| 4p] 4p 57} 
10225 5643] 5732 ‘eat | — 571, — | —|—~| 4p| 5p | 57 
— 563 | 571 laot | — jisi 57| — | — | 6p | 5p | 577 
13) — 2 | 562 7 [722 | 143 ale — | —| Sp | Sp | 57; 
14.231 [953 6 | 71 | — [147-16 | 56!) — — 1754) Op | Bp 574 
15) — [553 6 563 ai 721 | — — | 37-16 | — | —| 9 | 6p | 57, 
17| — 53) 57 62 [712 672 | — [14 7-16 | — —- Op | 
18232 553 6h 7! wet | — |142 —| — }— 8p | 571 
19231 56! 1° ined | — [145-16 | 563] — | — 175} 8p | 57 
20.232 [571 4 | s7i | — [142 56h — =| —| Bp 1p | 57! 
; | Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS. | FRENCH FUNDS, 
From March 21, to 
|S 5 24/8 6 m 5 per 
= S\2 § = = 7 
16) 203, 773) 763 —| — | — —|—| —| 23 [72 25, 1040 — 
18| 203, — | 76 j101'—| — 28 005 — 
23) 202) —| 76 |100; —| — 9 98 —|—| 30 75) 995 — 
4 — — | —| —}100 | — | — | — | Apr 
— | 753 —| — 1169 40) 9909 — 
|68 10) 960 
AMERICAN FUNDS. (66 25) 905 — 
| 13 66 75) 902 — 
| 15 166 25) 922 — 
IN LONDON | | 16 [59 .25' 780 — 
Mar.30. Apr.l. Apr.12.) 
3 per cept. 56 59 , 59 | 
Old 6 per cent. ......; 89 69 | 91 | 
New 6 per cent.......| 894 90! 88} | 92 
Louisiana, 6 per cent| 94 95) 94 | 95 
Bank Shares......... | — | 
Bu J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 
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